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Full  in  sight  of  the  spot  Avlicrc  wc  arc  now  g-ath- 
crcd, —  almost  at  the  loot  of  Kiiig-Oak  Jlill, —  stands 
that  portion  of  the  ancient  town  of  Weymonth,  known 
from  time  innneniorial  as  the  village  of  Old  Spain. 
When  or  why  it  was  lirst  so  called  is  wholly  unknown, 
—  scarcelv  a  tradition  even  remains  to  suggest  to  us 
an  origin  of  the  name.  Xone  the  less  Old  Spain  wvW 
deserved  a  portion  at  least  of  that  familiar  title,  lor, 
next  to  the  town  of  Plymouth,  it  is  the  oldest  settle- 
ment in  jSIassachusetts.  And  when  Ave  speak  of  the 
oldest  settlements  in  Massachusetts,  we  speak  of  com- 
munities which  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  a  very  respecta- 
ble degree  of  antiquity;  not  of  the  greatest,  it  is  true, 
for  all  antiquity  is  relative,  and  that  of  America 
scarcely  deserves  the  name  by  the  side  of  what  En- 
gland has  to  show;  but  what  is  the  antiquity  of 
England  compared  with  that  of  Rome?  —  and  Rome, 
again,  seems  young  and  crude  when  we  speak  of 
Greece ;  while  even  those  who  fought  upon  the  ringing 
plains  of  windy  Troy  are  but  as  prattling  children  in 
presence  of  the  hoary  age  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  set- 
tlement of  Old  Spain  and  of  Weymouth  is,  therefore, 
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ancient  only  as  thing's  American  are  ancient  ;  bnt  still 
two  hundred  and  fiCty  years  of  time  cari-y  us  back  to 
events  and  men  Avhich  seem  sufficiently  remote.  "When 
the  first  European  made  his  home  in  Old  Spain, — Avhen 
the  earliest  rude  hut  was  framed  on  yonder  north  shore 
of  Phillips  Creek, —  the  modern  world  in  which  Ave  live 
was  just  assuming  shape.  Few  now  realize  how  little 
of  that  which  makes  up  the  vast  accumulated  store  of 
human  possessions  which  we  have  inherited  from  our 
fathers  —  which  to  us  is  as  the  air  we  breathe, —  had 
then  existence.  The  Reformation  Avas  then  young, — 
Luther  and  Calvin  and  Erasmus  Avere  men  of  yester- 
tlay;  the  life-and-death  struggle  with  Catholicism  still 
tortured  eastern  Europe.  The  thii'ty  yeai"s'  war  in 
Germany  was  just  commenced,  and  the  youthful  Gus- 
taviis  Adolphus  had  yet  to  Avin  his  spurs.  The  l)lood 
of  St.  Bartholomev/  was  but  half  a  century  old,  and 
the  murder  of  Henry  IV.  Avas  as  near  to  the  men  of 
1G22  as  is  that  of  A1)raham  Lincoln  to  us.  The  great 
Cardinal-Duke  Avas  then  organizing  modern  France; 
Charles  I.  had  not  yet  ascended  the  English  throne; 
Hampden  was  a  young  country  gentleman,  and  Oliver 
Cromwell  an  unpretending  English  squii'c.  While  men 
still  believed  that  the  sun  moved  round  the  eai-th, 
Galileo  and  Kepler  Avere  gradually  ascertaining  those 
laws  Avhich  guide  the  planets  in  their  paths;  Bacon 
was  meditating  his  philosophy;  Don  Quixote  Avas  a 
newly  published  work,  with  a  local  reputation;  and 
Milton,  not  yet  a  Cambridge  pensionei",  Avas  making  his 
fu'st  essays  at  verse.  Shakes])eare  had  died  but  six 
3'^ears  before,  and,  indeed,  the  lirst  edition  of  his  plays 
did  not  appear  until  the  veiy  year  in  which  Weymouth 
Avas  settled.  Thus,  in  1G22,  pur  Avorld  of  literature,  of 
science,  almost  of  histoiy,  was  yet  to  be  created. 
JLu-dly  a  single  volume  of  our  cui-rent  English  litera- 
ture was  then  in  existence,  and  peoj)le  might  well  con 
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their  Bibles,  for,  in  the  English  tongue,  there  Avas  little 
else  to  read. 

Meanwhile  the  ISTorth  Amei-ican  continent  was  an 
unbroken  wilderness,  with  here  and  there,  tew  and  iar 
between,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf,  scattered 
specks  of  struggling  civilization,  hundreds  of  leagues 
apart,  dotting  the  skirts  of  the  green,  primeval  forest. 
It  Avas  at  not  the  least  famous  of  these  scattei-ed 
specks, —  at  the  neighboring  town  of  Plymouth, —  that 
the  history  of  Weymouth  opened  on  a  day  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  of  May,  in  the  year  ]<)22.  The 
little  colony  had  then  l)cen  established  in  its  ncAV  home 
souk;  seventeen  months.  They  had  just  struggled 
through  their  second  winter,  and  now,  sadly  reduced  in 
number,  with  supplies  wholly  exhausted,  and  sorely 
distressed  in  spirit,  the  Pilgrims  Avere  anxiously  look- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  some  ship  from  Englaud.  The 
Mayilower  had  left  them,  starting  on  her  homcAvard 
voyage  a  year  before,  and  once  only  dui'ing  their  Aveary 
sojourn,  in  the  month  of  the  pi-evious  November,  had 
these  homesick  Avanderers  on  the  sandy  Plymouth 
shores  been  cheered  by  any  tidings  from  the  living 
Avorld.  On  this  particular  day,  however,  the  whole 
settlement  was  alive  Avith  excitement.  There  had  been 
great  trouble  Avith  the  neighboring  Indians,  and  the 
magistrates  Avere  on  the  point  of  delivering  one  of 
them  up  to  the  emissaries  of  his  sachem  to  be  put  to 
death,  Avhen  suddenly  a  boat  Avas  seen  to  cross  the 
mouth  of  the  bay  and  disappear  behind  the  next  head- 
land.^ There  had  been  rumors  of  trouble  between  the 
English  and  the  French,  and  the  fii'st  idea  of  the  set- 
tlers was  that  some  connection  existed  betAveen  the 
sachem's  emissaries  and  those  on  board  the  boat.  The 
delivery  of  the  prisoner  Avas  consequently  deferred. 
At  the  same  time,  a  shot  was  fired  as  a  signal,  in  re- 

1  Winslow's  Good  Newes;  Young's  Cliron.  of  Pilg.,  p.  201. 
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sponse  to  whicli  the  boat  clianged  hoi-  course,  and  came 
into  the  bay.  When  at  hist  it  touched  the  shore  it  was 
found  to  contain  ten  persons,  who  announced  tliem- 
selves  as  being  in  the  service  of  one  Mr.  Thomas  Wes- 
ton, a  London  merchant,  Avell  knoAvn  to  the  elders  of 
Plymouth.  They  wci-e  cordially  welcomed  with  a 
salute  of  three  volleys  of  musketry,  and  thus  liiiihlu'il 
a  somewhat  dangerous  voyage.^  It  a])peai-cd  they  had 
been  dispatched  from  England  some  months  before,  on 
board  a  vessel  named  the  Sparrow,  which  belonged  to 
Mr.  Weston,  and  was  boinid  to  the  fishing  grounds  olf 
the  coast  of  Maine:  they  were,  in  fact,  the  forerunners 
of  a  larger  party  which  Weston  was  organizing  in 
London,  with  the  design  of  estaldishing  a  trading  set- 
tlement somewhere  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  They  brought  Avith  them  letters  to  the  Plymouth 
magistrates,  but  they  were  Avholly  un])rovidcd  with 
either  food  or  outfit.  The  Sparrow  was  one  of  the 
fishing  fleet  which  yearly  visited  those  waters,  and  ap- 
parently Weston's  plan  had  l)een  for  these  people  to 
leave  her  near  the  Damariscove  Islands,  and  thence  to 
find  their  way  by  sea  to  Plymouth,  examining  the  coast 
as  they  went  along  with  a  view  to  settlement.  There 
was  something  curiously  reckless  in  the  methods  of 
those  old  explorers.  Weston  himself  afterwai'ds  sought 
to  I'cach  Plymouth  in  the  same  way,  and  encountered 
many  strange  adventures  by  sea  and  land  before  he  got 
there.  In  the  present  case  his  messengers  do  not  ap- 
pear either  to  have  been  seafaring  men,  or  especially 
selected  for  the  work  they  had  to  do.  It  Avas  not 
until  they  were  actually  leaving  the  Sparrow  for  their 
voyage  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  the  ISTorth 
Atlantic  that  they  seemed  to  realize  their  own  utter 
helplessness,  and  the  extreme  vagueness  of  their 
errand.    Poi'tnnately  for  them,  however,  tlie  mate  of 

1  Phiuelias  I'latt's  Narrative;  IV.  Mass.  Ui.st.  Sdc  Coll.,  v.  1,  p.  -llti. 
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that  vessel  was  a  daring  fellow,  and  volunteered  to 
venture  his  life  as  their  pilot.  They  accordingly  set 
sail  in  their  shallop,  skirting  along  the  coast.  Tlie}' 
tonched  at  the  Isle  of  Shoals  and  at  Cape  Ann,  and 
thence  they  ran  for  Boston  harboi',  where  they  passed 
some  four  or  five  days  exploring.  They  selected  the 
southerly  side  of  the  bay  as  the  l)est  place  for  the  pro- 
posed settlement,  as  in  these  parts  there  seemed  to  be 
the  fewest  natives,  and  made  a  bargain  with  the 
sachem  Aberdecest  for  what  land  they  needed  but, 
getting  uneasy  at  the  smallness  of  their  nnmbei',  they 
determined  to  go  to  Plymouth,  in  ho])es  of  getting 
news  of  the  larger  enterpi'ise.  Disappointed  in  this, 
they  landed  to  await  events.  The  shallo]),  accompa- 
nied by  a  Plymouth  boat  in  search  of  su])plies,  returned 
to  the  fishing  fleet,  and  its  seven  passengers  were,  for 
the  time  being,  incorporated  with  the  colony,  and  fared 
no  worse  than  others. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Weston  had  organized  his  larger  ex- 
pedition, and  it  was  already  on  the  sea,  having  sailed 
from  London  about  the  1st  of  A])i"il.  Thus  Thomas 
Weston  played  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  early  set- 
tlement of  Weymouth,  as  he  had  ah'cady  done  in  that 
of  Plymouth.  He  was  always  called  a  merchant,  but 
in  fact  he  was  a  pure  sixteenth  century  adventurer  of 
the  Smith  and  Raleigii  stamp, —  a  man  Avhose  bi-ain 
teemed  with  schemes  for  the  deriving  of  sudden  gain 
from  the  settlement  of  the  new  continent.  We  first  get 
sight  of  him  in  Leyden  in  connection  with  the  Pilgrim 
fathers, —  the  treasurer,  the  representative,  the  active, 
moving  spirit  of  the  company  of  Merchant  Adventurers 
of  London,  who  then  were  looking  for  the  material 
with  which  to  effect  a  settlement  within  the  Virginia 
patent.  Mr.  Treasurer  Weston  had  some  acquaintance 
with  the  Leyden  exiles,  and,  Icnowing  how  dissatisfied 

1  Pratt's  Narrative;  IV.  Mass.  Uist.  Soe.  Coll.,  v.  i,  pp.  478,  487. 
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they  were  with  tlioir  ex])Grience  in  Hollaiul,  he  had 
pitched  on  them  as  tlie  best  material  for  the  work  in 
hand.  They  wei-e  then  negotiating  witli  the  Dutch 
government  for  a  grant  of  hinds  in  what  is  now  ISTew 
York.  Weston  persuaded  them  to  abandon  this 
scheme,  pi'omising  them,  on  the  part  of  his  associates, 
aid,  botli  in  money  and  in  sliipping.  When  the  Speed- 
Avell  arrived  at  Southampton  from  Delfthaven,  bearing 
the  fortunes  of  the  Uttle  colony  between  its  decks,  it 
was  Weston  who  came  down  from  London  to  arrange 
the  last  details  of  the  adventure.  But  the  meeting  was 
not  a  propitious  one.  The  parties  fell  out  as  to  certain 
aherations  proposed  to  the  original  agreement  between 
them,  and  AVeston  retui-ned  to  London,  telling  the  emi- 
grants as  a  parting  woi'd  tliat  they  must  expect  no 
further  aid  from  him.  Out  of  this  disagreement  gi-ew 
the  scheme  of  another  and  independent  settlement. 
Weston  apparently  concluded  that  he  had  made  a  mis- 
tiike  in  his  choice  of  agents.  A  mere  adventurer,  he 
looked  only  to  pecuniary  results.  The  return  of  the 
Mayflower  in  the  sjjring  of  1G21  without  a  cargo  was  a 
gi'eat  disappointment  to  him,  and  he  did  not  dehiy 
writing  to  the  struggling  settlers  that  a  good  return 
cargo  by  the  next  ship  was  absolutely  essential  to  the 
life  of  the  enterprise.  They  did  make  an  effort,  there- 
foj'e,  to  load  the  Fortune  witli  such  articles  as  the 
country  aflbrded,  but  before  the  ventiu'c  reached  En- 
gland Weston  had  abandoned  the  Plymouth  colony  in 
disgust,  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  Merchant  Adven- 
turers' company  and  was  already  meditating  his  new 
and  rival  enterprise.  He  cai-ed  more  for  beaver-skins 
in  hand  than  for  empires  hereafter,  and  the  Plymouth 
people  appeai-ed  to  him  to  discourse  and  argue  and 
consult  when  they  should  have  been  trading.*  Ilis 
confidence  in  the  success  of  a  trading  post  on  Massa- 

1  Bradford  ;  IV.  Uiian.  IJist.  Soc.  Cull.,  v.  3,  p.  107. 
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chusetts  Bay  was  not  slialven,  but  he  shai'cd  in  tlie 
general  belief  of  the  day  that  families  were  an  incum- 
branec  in  a  well  organized  plantation,  and  that  a  set- 
tlement made  up  of  able-bodied  men  only  could  do 
more  in  ]S[ew  England  in  seven  years  than  in  Old  En- 
gland in  twenty.^  On  this  principle  he  organized  his 
expedition,  which,  towards  the  close  of  April,  1G22,  set 
sail  in  two  vessels,  the  Charity  of  one  hundred  tons 
and  the  Swan  of  thirty.  It  went  under  the  charge  of 
Weston's  brother-in-law,  one  Richard  Greene,  and  was 
made  up  of  the  roughest  material,  miscellaneously 
picked  up  in  the  streets  and  on  the  docks  of  London; 
among  them,  howevei",  there  was  one  surgeon,  a  Mr. 
Salisbury,  and  a  lawyer  from  Furnival's  Inn,  after- 
wards very  notorious  in  early  colonial  annals,  one 
Thomas  Morton,  better  known  as  M(^rton  of  Merr}- 
Mount."     Such  as  they  were,  however,  they  safel}' 

iLevett's  Voyage  ;  III.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v.  S,  p.  190. 

-  ''So  ba.so  iu  coiulitiou  (for  ye  most  parte)  as  in  all  apearauce  not  fitt 
for  an  lioiiost  mans  comijany."  Letter  of  Jolin  Pcirce  in  Bra'f/tird  (p.  r23). 
Thomas  Morton  describes  them  as  "men  made  choice  of  at  all  adven- 
tures." The  Nein  KiKjlittli  Camuin  (p.  72),  Force's  Hist.  Trart.'i  (v.  2).  Jn 
the  profaco  to  his  Good  Xowcs,  Winslow  sjjeaks  of  them  as  "a  disorderly 
colony,  .  .  .  who  were  a  stain  to  Old  England  that  bred  them  in 
respect  of  their  lives  and  manners  amongst  the  Indians."  Young,  U.  of  P. 
(p.  270).  Weston  himself  speaks  of  them  as  "rudo  fellows,"  and  j)roposes 
to  reclaim  thom  "from  that  profaneues  that  may  scandalise  ye  vioajje," 
etc.  Jiraitford  (p.  120).  Eobert  Cnshman  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Brad- 
ford, gives  the  following  hint :  "  if  they  borrow  anything  of  you  let  them 
loavo  a  good  i)a\vno."    lb.  (p.  122). 

1  have  stated  that  Thomas  Morton  came  over  as  one  of  Weston's  com- 
pany. This  has  been  denied,  Young's  C.  of  P.  (p.  331,  n.),  but  Morton 
himself  twice  states  in  the  New  English  Canaan,  that  he  came  to  Nev/ 
England  in  1022,  and  iu  one  of  the  tAvo  cases  lixcs  the  time  as  in  June  of 
that  year.  The  New  Engiish  Canaan  (pp.  15,  41),  Force's  Hist.  Tracts 
(v.  2).  Winslow  states  that  tlie  Charity  and  Swan  arrived  "in  the  end  of 
June  or  beginning  of  July,"  1022.  Young's  C.  of  P.  (p.  290).  Xow  no 
other  shii)S  from  England  canio  to  I'lymouth  that  year,  and  no  company 
such  as  Morton  describes  his  to  have  been,  except  Weston's,  arrived  in 
Massachusetts  between  1022  and  Wollaston's  arrival  in  1025.  Morton, 
however,  not  only  positively  says  that  he  arrived  at  the  very  time  the 
Weston  company  arrived,  but  he  shows  throughout  his  book  a  remarkable 
familiarity  not  only  with  the  events  which  occurred  in  the  Weston  settle- 
ment, but  with  the  people  composing  it.    A  connection  with  that  settle- 
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landed  at  Plymoiitli  toward.s  the  end  of  Jnne, —  some 
sixty  stont  lellows,  without  a|)i)arently  the  remotest 
idea  why  they  liad  come  or  Avliat  they  had  come  to  do. 
N^atnrally  the  old  settlers  did  not  look  upon  them  as  a 
very  desirable  accession  to  the  colony,  especially  as 
they  early  evinced  a  disinclination  to  all  honest  labor 
and  an  extremely  well  developed  appetite  for  green 
corn.'  Having  landed  them,  the  lai-ger  ship  sailed  for 
Yirginia,  and  dnring  her  absence  preparations  were 
completed  for  removing  the  pai'ty  to  the  site  selected 
for  its  operations  at  Wessagusset,  as  Weymouth  was 
then  called.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  ship 
returned,  the  healthy  members  of  the  expedition  were 
taken  on  board  and  sailed  for  Boston  Bay.  The  Ply- 
mouth people  saw  them  disappear  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, and  expressed  no  desire  to  have  them  i"eturn. 

It  was  Augnst  before  the  party  reached  its  pei'nia- 
ncnt  quarters.    There  is  no  I'ecord  of  the  exact  spot 

nient  was  not  a  tliiug  wliioli  l\Ioi'tou  would  have  been  likely  to  boast  of 
in  subsc(iucnt  years;  but,  juilj^ing  by  internal  evidence,  I  should  feel  in- 
clined not  only  to  venture  a  surmise  that  Morton  was  one  of  Weston's 
colony,  but  also  that  it  was  Morton  himself  who  proposed  to  the  Wessa- 
gusset Parlianiout "  the  vicarious  execution  presently  to  bo  described. 
The  whole  tone  of  his  account  of  that  affair  is  highly  suggestive  of  a  close 
connection  with  it,  and  of  great  sympathy  with  the  real  culprit  aad  his 
ingenious  counsel. 

My  explanation  of  Morton's  statement  as  1o  his  arrival  is,  thai  in  it, 
with  his  usual  recklessness  as  to  facts,  he  confounded  two  events  which 
occurred  at  different  dates,  lie  says,  The  New  EmjUsli  Canaan  (p.  Jl), 
"  In  the  Moneth  of  June,  Anno  Salutis ;  10'22.  It  was  my  chauuce  to  arrive 
in  the  parts  of  New  England  with  30.  Servants,  and  provision  of  all  sorts 
lit  for  a  plantation."  Hero  are  two  facts  distinctly  stated;  —  one  as  to  the 
date  of  his  arrival,  exactly  coinciding  witli  that  of  the  Weston  company; — 
the  other  as  to  the  number  of  "servants,"  etc.,  answering  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Wollastou's  company.  Morton,  I  think,  therefore,  came  out  with 
Weston's  company,  and  left  Wessagusset  in  March,  IGirio,  with  them;  ho 
then,  more  than  two  years  later,  returned  there  with  Wollaston,  probably 
acting  as  his  guide.  When,  seven  years  later,  he  printed  his  book,  desir- 
ing to  make  his  American  experience  date  as  far  back  as  possible,  he  sim- 
ply confused  his  two  arrivals,  and  quietly  ignored  his  connection  with  the 
AVeston  company,  which  had  left  a  very  unsavory  reputation  behind  it  as 
being  made  up  of  the  refuse  of  mankind. 

J  Winslow;  Young's  C.  of  1'.,  p.  207. 
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on  which  tlioy  phiecd  tlieir  sottlcmont,  but  a  vci-y  s^cn- 
eral  ti'adition  assigns  it  to  the  north  side  oi'  Pliillips 
Creek*.  Not  iniprobabiy  there  Avas  a  better  di-anght 
of  watei-  in  that  inlet  than  now;  but  it  is  well  estab- 
lished that  the  locality  was  to  tlie  sonth  of  the  Fore 
River,  and  the  very  sheltered  character  of  the  creek 
wonld  naturally  have  suggested  it  to  the  explorers  lor 
the  object  they  had  in  vieAv.  But  wherever  the  cxa(;t 
locality  may  have  been,  the  adventurers  found  them- 
selves towards  the  end  of  September  snfticiently  estab- 
lished in  it  to  let  the  larger  ship,  the  Charity,  return  to 
England.  The  smaller  one,  the  Swan,  had  been  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  the  plantation, —  it  was  indeed 
the  chief  item  of  their  stock  in  trade,  —  and  it  now 
remained  moored  in  Weymouth  River.  The  Charity 
had  left  the  party  fairly  su])plied  for  the  Avinter,'"^  but 
they  were  a  wasteful,  improvident  set,  and  they  were 
hardly  left  to  theii-  own  devices  before  they  were  made 
to  realize  that  they  had  already  squandered  most  of 
their  resources,  though  the  Avinter  Avas  not  yet  begun. 
They  accordingly  bethought  themselves  of  the  i)e<)ple 
of  Plymouth,  and  Avi'ote  to  Governor  Bradford  pro- 
posing a  trading  voyage  on  joint  account  in  seai'ch 
of  com,  —  they  otfering  to  supply  the  vessel  Avhile  the 
Plymouth  people  were  to  furnish  the  quick  capital 
needed,  in  the  sha[)e  of  articles  of  barter.  The  oiler 
Avas  accepted,  and  in  October  the  expedition  set  out, 
Avith  Standish  in  command  and  the  Indian  Squanto 
acting  as  guide.  The  intention  Avas  to  Aveather  the 
cape  and  trade  ahmg  the  sonth  coast,  but  they  Avcre 
driven  back  by  adverse  Avinds,  and  then  Standish  fell 

1  "A  correspondent  in  Quiucy  tluis  describes  tlio  place:  'It  is  about 
three  miles  south-oast  of  tlio  granite  clinrch  iu  Quincy,  at  a  place  locally 
called  Old  Spain.'  AVcston's  colony  sailed  up  Fore  River,  which  separates 
Quiucy  from  Weymouth,  and  then  entered  Phillips  Creek,  and  commenced 
operations  on  its  north  bank."  l!iisscU\s  Guide  to  Pli/iiuiitth  (p.  UH'i,  n.). 
Winslow;  Young's  C.  of  P.,  p.  299.    Bradford,  p.  130. 
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sick  of  a  level'  and  liad  to  give  up  the  command. 
Governor  Bradford  took  his  place  and  again  the  Swan 
started  out;  but  it  was  Noveml)er  now,  and  tlie  back 
side  of  Cape  Cod  shewed  a  rougher  sea  than  they 
cared  to  face,  so  they  prudently  put  about  and  ran  into 
Sandwich  Bay.  Hei-e  Squanto,  the  Indian  guide,  fell 
sick  and  died,  bequeathing  his  few  cflects  to  his  Eng- 
lish friends  and  praying  that  he  miglit  find  rest  with 
the  Englishman's  God.'  Here  and  elsewhei-e,  how- 
ever, the  partners  secured  some  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
eight  hogsheads  of  corn  and  beans,  and  Avith  that  were 
fain  to  return.  An  equal  division  was  made,  and  the 
Swan  again  came  to  her  moorings  in  Weymouth  Fore 
Rivei'. 

The  relief  she  brought  with  her  was,  however,  only 
temporary;  disorder  and  waste  in  that  settlement  w^ere 
chronic.  Greene  had  died  in  Plymouth  Avhile  they 
were  preparing  for  the  trading  voyage,  and  a  man 
named  Sanders  had  succeeded  him  in  control.  Either 
lie  was  incompetent  oi'  his  people  were  very  hard  to 
manage;  but,  in  either  case,  the  squandering  of  the 
supplies  continued,  and  the  prudent  Plymouth  settlers 
complained  that,  through  improvident  dealings  Avith 
the  Indians,  their  neighbors  ruined  the  market,  giving 
for  a  quart  of  corn  what  before  Avould  have  bought  a 
beaver-skin."  At  length,  hoAvever,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  jSTcav  Year,  the  Wessagusset  plantation  found 
itself  face  to  face  with  dire  Avant.  The  hungiy  settlers 
bartered  with  the  Indians,  giving  everything  they  had 
ibr  food;  they  even  stripped  the  clothes  from  their 
backs  and  the  blankets  from  their  beds.  They  made 
canoes  for  the  savages,  and,  foi-  a  mere  pittance  of 
corn,  became  their  hcAvers  of  Avood  and  draAvers  of 
Avater.^    During  that  long  and  dreary  Avinter  they  must 

1  Bradford,  p.  128.  '  Winslow;  Yuiuig's  C.  uf  P.,  p.  l;02. 

3  Bradford,  p.  l.'JO. 
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heartily  have  wislied  tlK^msclvcs  back  in  the  slums  of 
London.  W^eynioiith  Foi'c  Kivei",  in  that  season,  must 
thtMi  have  l)een  very  much  what  we  so  well  know  it  to 
ho  now,  Douhlk'ss  the  cokl  tide  ebbed  and  tk)wed 
before  the  rude  block-house,  now  lifting  on  its  bosom 
hn^e  heaps  of  fro/en  snow  and  ice,  and  tlien  again 
hearing  then  in  gix'at  unsightly  blocks  swiftly  out  to 
Hea,  'V\\{'  frost  was  in  the  ground;  the  snow  was  on 
it.  So,  through  (he  long,  hard,  savage  winter,  those 
seventy  poor  himgry  wretches  shivered  around  their 
(h.'Sohite  hahilations,  or  straggled  about  among  the 
neighboi'ing.  wigwams  in  seai'eh  of  food.  Their  am- 
munition was  nearly  exhausted  so  tliat  they  could  not 
kill  the  game,  'fhey  ransacked  the  woods  in  search 
of  nuts;  and  they  followed  out  the  tide,  digging  in 
the  ihits  for  clams  and  muscles.  But,  insulllcieutly 
supplied  with  clothes,  they  c-ould  not  enduix'  the  win- 
tcr'h  ciild  ill  ihi>  slow  scai'ch  for  I'ood.  and  one  i)oor 
fcHow  while  griihi)ing  for  shell-fish  sank  into  the  mud, 
and,  being  too  re(hiced  to  di'ag  himself  out,  v/as  there 
found  dead,  —  an  end  to  his  adventures.  In  all  ten 
perished.' 

In  tlieir  necessities  (hey  had  made  the  fatal  mistake 
of  degi'ading  themselves  before  the  savages.  In  their 
utmost  needs  tiie  Plymouth  people  had  always  borne 
themselves  d^'Hantly  to  the  Indian;  making  him  feel 
himself  in  presence  of  a  superior.  It  was  not  so  at 
Wi'ssagusset.  The  settlers  there  alternately  cringed 
before  the  Indian  and  abused  him;  and  he,  seeing  them 
so  poor  and  Aveak  and  helpless,  fh'st  grew  to  despise 
and  then  to  0])[)ress  them.  Naturally,  starving  men  of 
their  dcscripti(jn  had  recourse  to  theft,  and  there  was 
no  one  to  steal  from  but  the  Indians;  so  the  Indians 
found  their  hidden  stores  of  corn  disturbed  and  knew 

iTratt's  Petition;  IV.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v.  4,  pp.  481'',  7.  Bnidford. 
p.  130.    Winslow:  Yoimg's  C.  oi  P.,  p.  332. 
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just  whoi'O  to  look  for  the  thieves.  Tliis  led  to  a  bitter 
feeling  among'  the  savages,  and  some  who  were  de- 
tected were  punished  in  their  sight.  But  with  men 
like  these,  punishment  was  a  less  terror  than  starva- 
tion, and  the  depredations  and  com])laints  continued. 
The  Indians  would  no  longer  either  lend  or  sell  them 
f(^od;  and,  indeed,  it  did  not  appear  that  they  had  any 
to  spare.^  Finally,  in  their  utter  despei'ation,  the  set- 
tlei's  thought  of  having  recourse  to  violence,  and  made 
read}'  their  stockade  to  resist  the  attack,  sui'e  to  ensue, 
by  closing  every  enti-ance  into  it  save  one.  Tiiey  were 
hardly  prepared,  however,  to  go  to  such  extremes  as 
this,  relying  solely  on  their  own  strength.  According- 
ly, towards  the  end  of  February,  Sanders  sent  a  letter 
by  an  Indian  messenger  to  Governor  Bradford,  inform- 
ing him  of  their  necessities,  and  advising  him  that 
Sanders  himself  was  preparing  to  go  to  the  fishing 
stations  at  the  eastward  to  buy  provisions  from  the 
ships;  but  meanv/hile  he  did  not  see  how  the  settle- 
ment was  to  live  until  his  I'eturn,  and  he  therefore 
wrote  to  see  if  the  Plymouth  people  would  sustain  him 
in  taking  what  was  necessary  from  the  Indians  by  force. 
The  answer  was  not  encoui'aging.  The  Plymouth 
magistrates  had  no  intention  of  embroiling  that  settle- 
ment with  its  savage  neighbors,  and  therefore  very 
plainly  informed  Sanders  that  he  and  his  need  expect 
no  countenance  from  them  in  any  such  proceeding  as 
that  proposed;  and  they  further  intimated  an  opinion 
that  they  would  all  be  killed  if  they  attempted  it. 
Finally,  they  advised  them  to  Avorry  through  the  win- 
ter, living  on  nuts  and  shell-lisli  as  they  themselves 
were  doing,  especially  as  they  enjoyed  the  additional 
advantage  of  an  oyster-bed,  which  they  of  Plymouth 
had  not.'    On  receiving  this  letter,  it  only  remained  to 

1  Wiuslovv;  young's  C.  of  I'.,  p.  328. 
'- M  iiiHidw ;  Yimiiy'.s  C.  of  P.,  j).  '.','^'J. 
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give  up  all  idea  of  a  recourse  to  violence,  and  Sanders 
then  took  the  Swan  and  himself  went  to  Plymouth  on 
a  begging  excursion.  The  people  there,  however,  felt 
unal)le  to  su})ply  his  vessel  even  for  a  voyage  to  the 
fishing  stations;  so  he  returned  to  Wessagusett,  there 
led  the  Swan,  and  stalled  on  a  shallop  for  the  coast 
of  Maine. 

Meanwhile  the  depredations  still  went  on,  and  the 
Indians  grew  more  and  more  aggressive.  They  took 
by  Ibrce  from  the  settlers  what  they  pleased,  and  if 
tliey  remonstrated,  threatened  them  Avith  theii"  knives. 
Ai)parently  they  treated  the  poor  wretches  like  dogs; 
regarding  them  much  as  they  had  four  unfortunate 
Frenchmen  whom  they  had  taken  prisoners  some  years 
before,  after  destroying  their  vessel,  killing  them  at 
last  through  ill  usage. ^  Finally,  one  unfortunate  but 
peculiarly  skillful  thief  was  detected  and  bittei'  com- 
plaint made  against  him.  The  terror-stricken  settlers 
otl'ered  to  give  him  up  to  the  savages,  to  be  dealt  with 
as  they  saw  fit.  The  savages,  however,  declined  to 
receive  him,  upon  which  his  companions  hung  him 
themselves  in  their  sight.  This  execution  has  since 
been  very  famous.  That  the  settlers  of  Wessagusset 
hung  the  real  culprit  does  not  admit  of  question,  for  it 
is  so  stated  both  by  those  who  were  pi-esent  and  by  the 
Plymouth  authorities  of  the  time,  who  were  perfectly 
familiar  with  all  the  facts.'  But  the  humorous  Mr. 
Thomas  Morton  of  Merry  Mount,  in  the  ]^ew  English 
Canaan,  published  in  London  in  1G32,  reclad  the  Wes- 

U'ratt's  Narrative;  IV.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Cull.,  v.  4,  pp.  47'.t,  4S9.  New 
EngHsli  Cauaan,  p.  18;  Force's  Tracts,  v.  2. 

-  Wiuslow,  in  his  Relation,  states  that  Pratt  tohl  them  of  this  execution 
on  liis  arrival  at  Plyinonth.  Foffn.f/'s  C.  of  P.  (p.  ;3o2) ;  sec,  nJ.-id,  Jlrad/ord 
(p.  I'-iO).  But  Pratt,  in  his  own  Narrative,  distinctly  says  that  "we  kep 
him  (the  malefactor)  bound  soni  few  days,"  but  does  not  mention  the 
execution.  IV.  jilass.  Hist.  Soc.  Cnli.  (v.  4,  p.  482).  In  his  Kelatiou  by 
Mather,  however,  he  states  tliat  the  real  delinquent  was  put  to  death. 
lb.  (p.  491). 
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sag'usset  lianging  of  ton  years  pi-cviotis  in  tins  now 
and  fantastic  garb: 

"  One  amongst  the  I'ost  an  al)le  l)odio(l  man,  that 
rangod  tlio  woodes,  to  seo  wliat  it  would  afford,  lig-hted 
by  accident  on  an  Indian  barne,  and  from  tbcnee  did 
take  a  capp  full  of  eorno;  the  Salvage  owner  of  it, 
finding  by  the  foote  some  English  had  l)in  thoi'e  came 
to  the  Plantation,  and  mad  complaint  alter  this  manner. 

"The  clicife  CJommander  of  the  Com])any  one  this 
oceation  called  a  Parliament  of  all  his  people  but  those 
that  were  siclfc,  and  ill  at  ease.  And  wisely  noAV  they 
innst  consnlt,  upon  this  huge  complaint,  that  a  privy 
knife,  or  stringe  of  beades  wonld  well  enough  have 
qualified,  and  Edward  Johnson  Avas  a  s])ctiall  judge  of 
this  businesse;  the  fact  was  there  in  rejjotition,  con- 
struction made,  that  it  was  fellony,  and  by  the  Lawos 
of  England  punished  witli  death,  and  this  in  execution 
nuist  be  put,  for  an  example,  and  likewise  to  appease 
the  Salvage,  when  sti-aight  wayes  one  arose,  niooved 
as  it  were  with  some  comjiassion,  and  said  hee  could 
not  well  gaine  say  the  former  sentence,  yet  hee  had 
conceaved  within  the  compasse  of  his  braine  a  Embrion, 
that  was  of  spctiall  consequence  to  be  delivered,  and 
cherished  hee  said,  that  it  would  most  aptly  sei've  to 
pacific  the  Salvages  complaint,  and  save  the  life  of  one 
that  might  (if  ueede  should  be)  stand  them  in  some 
good  steede,  being  younge  and  sti'onge,  fit  for  resist- 
ance against  an  enemy,  wlfich  might  come  unexpected 
for  any  thinge  they  knew.  The  Oration  made  was  liked 
of  every  one,  and  hec  inti'eated  to  proceede  to  shew 
the  meanes  how  this  maybe  [)ei-formed:  sayes  hee,  you 
all  agree  that  oue  nuist  die,  and  one  shall  die,  this 
younge  mans  cloathcs  we  will  take  of,  and  put  upon 
one,  that  is  old  and  im])0tent,  a  sickly  person  that  can- 
not escape  death,  such  is  the  disease  one  him  confirmed, 
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that  (lie  hoc;  must,  put  the  yoiingc  mans  cloathes  on 
this  man,  and  let  the  sick  person  be  liauged  in  the 
others  steede.  Amen  sayes  one,  and  so  sayes  many 
more. 

"  And  this  had  like  to  ha^^c  prooved  their  fmall  sen- 
tence, and  being  thei-e  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
to  after  ages  for  a  Pi-esident:  Bnt  that  one  Avith  a 
ravcnus  voyce,  begunne  to  croake  and  belloAv  for  re- 
venge, and  put  by  that  conclnsive  motion,  alledging 
sucli  deceipts  might  be  a  meanes  here  after  to  exasper- 
ate the  mindes  of  the  complaininge  Salvages  and  that 
by  his  death,  the  Salvages  should  see  their  zeale  to 
lustice,  and  therefore  hee  should  die:  this  was  con- 
cluded; yet  neverthelesse  a  scruple  was  made;  now  to 
countermaunde  this  act,  did  represent  itselfe  unto  their 
mindes,  which  was  how  they  should  doe  to  get  the 
mans  oood  Avil:  this  Avas  indeede  a  spetiall  obstacle: 

O  J- 

for  Avithout  (that  they  all  agreed)  it  Avould  be  danger- 
ous, foi"  any  man  to  attempt  the  execntion  of  it,  lest 
raischiefe  shoidd  befall  them  cA^'ry  man;  he  Avas  a  pel- 
son,  that  in  his  Avrath,  did  seeme  to  be  a  second  Samp- 
son, able  to  beate  out  their  branes  Avith  the  jawbone  of 
an  Asse:  therefore  they  called  the  man  and  by  })ei- 
SAvation  got  him  fast  bound  in  jest,  and  then  hanged 
him  uj^  hard  by  in  good  earnest,  Avho  Avith  a  weapon, 
and  at  liberty,  Avould  have  put  all  those  Avise  judges  of 
this  PaiTianient  to  a  pitifull  no7i  phis  (as  it  hath  been 
credibly  rej^orted),  and  made  the  cheife  fudge  of  them 
all  buckell  to  him.'"  ■ 

The  work  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  was  pulj- 
lished  in  1G32;  in  160:},  thirty-one  3'ears  later,  ai)])eared 
the  second  part  of  the  famous  English  satire,  lludibras. 
Butler,  its  author,  had  come  across  the  New  i<]nglish 
Canaan,  and  the  very  original  idea  of  vicarious  atone- 
ment suggested  in  it  entertained  liim  hugely,  lie 

1  Tbe  New  English  Cauaan,  p.  71. 
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appro})riutc(l  and  improved  i(,  adapting  the  fads  lo 
his  own  fancy,  until  at  hist  the  story  a[)[>eared  in  its 
new  g'uise,  in  what  was  the  most  popnhir  English  book 
of  the  day: 

,       .  Our  Bietliren  of  New-England  use 

Choice  malefactors  to  excuse, 
i''  '''    ■  ■  And  hang  the  Guiltless  in  their  stead, 

!Ve  v(\;i    I'  '        ,  ,,.  ■.  Of  whom  the  Cluirches  have  less  iieed; 

^,  As  lately 't  happen'd:    la  a  town 

There  liv'd  a  Cobler,  and  Init  one, 
' '  -  ■       That  out  of  Doctrine  could  cut  Use, 

•  )f'    ,  ;;■<    I  :  '  And  mend  men's  lives  as  well  as  slioes. 

,5,^^    I    I  This  precious  Iji'other  having  slain, 

'  .  .  In  times  of  peace,  an  Indian, 

*       vii)<t  k';   ;•  '■  i  ]yfQ^  (ji^ii^  Qf  nialico,  but  mere  zeal, 

j.  '       (Because  he  was  an  Infidel), 

The  mighty  Tottipottymoy 
Sent  to  our  Elders  an  envoy, 
■  y  Complaining  sorely  of  the  breach 

Of  league  held  forth  by  Brother  Patch, 
Against  the  articles  in  force 
Between  both  churches,  his  and  ours, 
:  ■  ;  ■  For  which  he  craved  the  Saints  to  render 

-    ;  Into  his  hands,  or  hang,  th' offender; 

But  they  maturely  having  weigh'd 
They  had  no  n^ore  but  him  o'  th'  trade, 
■     'i-  ■  -s"       ■  '    '  (A  man  that  surved  them  in  a  doulde 

Capacity,  to  teach  and  cobble), 
;  Besolv'd  to  spare  him;  yet  to  do 

'       "■'  The  Indian  llogan  jNIoghan  too 

;        Impartial  justice,  in  his  stead  did 
,  ,,,,,        .    ,  Hang  an  old  Weaver  that  was  bed-rid.' 

The  really  amusing  part  of  this  episode,  however, 
yet  remains  to  be  told.  When  it  Avas  rescued  Irom 
oblivion,  through  the  wit  of  Butler,  in  1GG3,  the  re- 
action against  Puritanism  was  at  its  height,  and  every- 
thing which  tended  to  render  the  sect^  so  recently 
all-powerful,  either  odious  or  ridiculous,  Avas  eagerly 
sought  for  and  implicitly  believed.  New  England,  and 
especially  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  was  out 
of  favor.    So  striking  an  exemplification  of  Puritan 

1  Hudibras,  I'iirt  11,  Cauto  11,  11.  409-36. 
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justice  was  not  to  be  (lisrcgarded.  The  Avdiole  al)siir(l 
ficlioii  of  Morton  and  Butler  was,  tlieretore,  not  only 
acce])ted  as  historical  truth,  but  the  bastard  tradition 
was  solennily  deposited  at  the  door  of  the  good  ])eople 
ol'  Boston  and  Plymouth: — and  so  the  Weymouth 
hanging  passed  into  history  hand  in  hand  Avith  the 
lamous  Blue-Laws  uf  Connec-tieut.  There  is,  how- 
ever, something  ii-resistibly  ludicrous  in  picturing  to 
oneself  the  horror  and  dismay  with  which  the  se\'cre 
ciders  of  the  Plymouth  church  would  haye  contem- 
plated the  saddling  of  their  lame  before  posterity,  on 
the  ribald  authority  of  the  lifQ-w  English  Canaan  and 
of  Tludibras,  with  the  a])oci'yphal  misdeeds  of  Wes- 
ton's vagabonds.  But  so  it  happened,  and  nearl}'  a 
century  and  a  half  later  the  absurd  fiction  was  gravely 
recorded  in  his  history  by  Governor  Hutchinson,  as  a 
part  of  the  early  annals  of  ]S^e\v  England.^ 

But  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  Weston's  colony. 
We  left  it  face  to  face  with  famine,  deserted  by  its 
leader,  and  in  terroi-  of  the  savages;  in  the  wish  to 
])i'opitiate  ^vhom  the  starving,  shivering  outcasts  had 
just  hung  one  of  their  own  number  in  front  of  their 
palisade.  Even  this,  however,  did  not  appease  the 
Indians,  who  were  now  thoroughly  restless  and  had 
begun  to  conspire  togethei'  all  along  the  coast  for  the 
simultaneous  destruction  of  both  the  infant  settlements. 
It  was  just  one  year  since  the  Virgiuia  niassaci'e,  and 
that  ti-agedy  seemed  about  to  be  re-enacted  in  ISTew 
England.  Intimati{)ns  of  the  impending  danger  reach- 
ed the  Plymouth  and  the  Weymouth  people  at  about 
the  same  time;  coming  to  the  former  through  a  friendly 
hint  from  Massasoit,  and  to  the  latter  from  the  talk  of 
an  Indian  woman. 

^Uist.  ol:  Mass.,  v.  I,  p.  6,  n. ;  —  for  a  curious  tradUionary  accouuL  of 
this  oxocution  soe,  also,  Urin<j's  Voyages  (pp.  110-lS),  aud  PrucemUnns  vf 
Mans.  Hist.  Soc.  for  JS71  (p.  59). 
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The  Indians  were  now  watciiing  the  AVossai;'u.ssct 
st'ttlcnient  very  closely.  Tn  s[)ite  of  llieir  terror,  llie 
settlei'S,  liowever,  lived  on  in  a  reckless  way,  mixing 
freely  witli  the  savag'es  and  taking  no  ]irecautioiis 
against  surprise.^  But  one  at  li-ast  of  llieir  numlier 
\vas  thoroughly  ahirnied,  and  had  I'csolved  to  make 
his  escape  to  Plymouth.  This  was  Phinehas  l*ratt, 
one  of  the  seven  who  had  come  on  in  the  sliallop  dui'ing 
the  i)revious  May  in  ad\'ance  of  the  body  of  tlie  enter- 
])rlse.  The  journey  he  now  proposed  to  hiinstdf  was 
I)()th  dilHcult  and  dangerous.  It  was  March,  and  he 
>vas  insulBcicntly  clad  and  wealc  foi-  want  of  food;  he 
did  not  know  the  way,  nor  did  lie  even  have  a  com- 
])ass.  The  Indians,  probaldy  in  furtherance  of  their 
half-matured  conspiracy,  had  gradually  mo^'ed  their 
wigwams  closer  and  closer  to  the  settlement.  Pratt's 
first  object  was  to  steal  aAva}-  unobsei'ved  by  them. 
Very  early  one  morning,  therefoi'e,  prejiaring  a  small 
])ack,  he  took  a  hoe  in  his  hand  and  left  the  settlement 
as  if  he  were  in  search  of  nuts,  oi'  alxmt  to  dig  foi- 
shell-fish.  He  went  directly  towards  that  end  of  the 
swam])  nearest  the  wigwams.  Getting  close  to  tliem 
he  pretended  to  be  busy  digging,  until  lie  had  satisfied 
himself  that  he  Avas  unobserved  ;  then  he  suddenly 
plunged  into  the  thicket  and  began  to  make  his  Avay  as 
i-apidly  as  he  could  in  a  southerly  direction.  The.  sky 
was  overcast;  the  ground  also  was  in  many  j)lace.s 
covered  with  snow,  whicli  greatl}'  alarmed  him,  as  it 
seemed  likely  to  aifoi'd  an  almost  certain  trail  in  case 
of  pni'suit.  Fortunately  lor  him  he  at  once  lost  his 
Avay,  or  he  must  soon  have  been  oA'ei-taken.  He  hui- 
ried  along,  however,  as  fast  as  he  could,  until  late  in 
the  afternoon,  Avhen  the  sun  appeared  sufficiently  to 
give  him  some  indication  of  his  course.  He  at  leno-th 
came  to  the  llSToi'th  River,  which  he  found  both  deep 

*Wmslo\v;  Young's  C.  of  I'.,  p.  o'M. 
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and  cold;  he  .siieceedod  in  fording  it,  liowfx'or,  and,  as 
night  began  U)  i'all,  fonnd  hiiiiseJl"  too  Av^'ai'y  to  go 
fnrther,  weak  IVoni  eokl  and  hunger  and  yet  atVaitl  to 
light  a  iire.  Finally  he  came  to  a  dee])  hollow  in 
which  were  many  fallen  trees;  here  he  stopped,  lit  a 
ih-e  and  rested,  listening  to  the  howling  oi'  the  wolves 
in  the  woods  ai'onnd  him.  At  night  the  sky  cleared 
and  he  distinguished  tlie  north  stai",  thus  getting  his 
bearings.  He  I'esinned  his  joinaiey  in  the  morning  but 
found  himself  unable  to  proceed  with  it,  and  so  re- 
tui'ned  to  his  c;unping  place  of  the  previous  night. 
The  succeeding  day,  however,  was  clear,  and  he  started 
again;  this  time  more  successfully,  for  by  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  he  got  to  Duxbury  and  recognized 
the  landmarks;  soon  afterwards  reaching  the  settle- 
ment, thoroughly  exhausted,  but  in  safet}^  He  thus 
finished  a  perilous  joiu-ne}^  foi'  the  pursuers  were  not 
far  behind  him.  The  next  day  they  appeared  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  settlement  and  assured  themselves  of 
his  arrival.  They  had  lost  his  trail,  and,  following  the 
moi'e  direct  })ath,  had  missed  him;  but  ucvertiieless  he 
had,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "  been  pursued  foi-  his 
life  in  time  of  frost  and  snow  as  a  deei-  chased  by  the 
wolves.'" 

^Prutt's  JWiviutife  ;  IW  Muati.  llist.  »b'of.  Cult.  (v.  4,  pp.  48:3-7),  cau  bo 
accepted  as  aiitlioiity  only  with  very  decided  liiuitatiytis.  I'repaied  for  a 
specific  purpose,  loiv^'  sulisoqueiit  to  the  occurrence  ot  Hie  cveuts  to  wliich 
it  rehites,  it  is  ueither  cousistout  witli  itsull;  iiorwilh  the  PlyriioutU  au- 
tliorities.  Uo  dwells  at  length  on  the  apprehension  of  an  attack  by  the 
Indians  felt  by  the  Weston  colony,  and  the  precautious  they  toolc  agaiu:st 
it  (pp.  482-3).  Standish,  on  the  contrary,  reported  that  he  found  tinMn 
living  in  reckless  disregard  of  every  ])recautiou.  i\'intiloii.\  in  VohiI'j'x  ' '. 
of  P.  (l).  <'>'M.)  Pecksuot's  famous  si)eoch  to  Standish,  which  Pratt,  must 
often  have  heard  discussed  at  Plymouth,  liuds  a  place  in  his  narrative  as 
having  been  nuvde  to  him  long  previously  (p.  481).  i-'in  iUy,  if  the  tenor 
at  Wessagusset  was  such  as  he  asserts  it  to  have  been,  the  settlers  there 
could  have  gone  on  board  the  Swan  and  sailed  to  Plymouth  in  search  of 
aid,  ([uite  as  v/ell  a:-;  .Standish  could  come  to  them  or  they  go  subsequently 
to  the  eastward.  Pratt  himself  was  unquestionably  both  alarmed  and 
hungry,  but  ho  probably  lied  to  Plymouth  as  a  refugee.  AVhou  he  got 
there.  ha\in;r  dnubtless  encountered  enough  of  dantrer  and  hardship  on 
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He  now  delivered  liis  tidings  and  ^va8  cared  for,  but 
Ibiind  the  Plymouth  settlement  i'uUy  awake  to  the 
danger.  The  council  had  already  the  subject  under 
advisement,  and,  the  day  before  Pratt's  arrival,  had 
decided  upon  war.  Their  pi-oeeedings  were  vigorous. 
Captain  Miles  Standish  was  authorized  to  take  with 
him  such  a  force  as  was  in  his  judgment  sullicicnt  lo 
enable  him  to  hold  his  own  against  all  the  Indians  in 
the  neighboi'hood  of  Boston  l>ay,  and  go  at  (jiice  to 
Wessagusset.  He  did  not  apparently  place  a  vei-y 
high  estimate  eithei-  on  the  numbei'S  or  the  valoi"  ol" 
his  opponents,  for  he  selected  only  eight  men,"  and 
■with  them  was  on  the  point  of  starting  when  Pratt 
aiTived.  The  next  day,  March  25,  1G23,  the  wind 
proved  fair,  and  so  the  little  ai-my  got  into  its  boat  and 
set  sail. 

Reaching  Weymouth  Pore  River  on  the  2Gth,  after 
a  pi'osperous  voyage,  Standish  steered  directly  for  tlie 
Swan,  which  was  lying  at  her  moorings  neai"  the  set- 
tlement. Greatly  to  his  surprise  he  Ibund  her  wholly 
deserted, —  there  was  not  a  soul  on  boai'd.  A  musket 
"was  tired  as  a  signal,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  few  miserable  creatures  bus}^  searching  for  mits. 
Prom  them  Standish  learned  that  the  pi'incij)al  men  of 
the  settlement  wei'e  in  the  stockiule;  so  he  landed, 
and,  after  some  conversation  Avith  them,  promptly  be- 
gan his  preparations.  The  stragglers  wci'c  all  called 
in,  and  every  one  ^vas  forbidden  to  go  beyond  gun- 
shot from  the  stockade.  Rations  of  corn  were  issued 
to  all  out  of  the  slender  stock  wdiich  the  prudent  Ply- 

t)io  way,  he  foiiud  Standish  ah-eady  starling  for  Wessagusset.  Ilis  own 
sense  of  the  dangers  he  liad  run  and  tho  heroism  he  liad  dispLayed,  both 
before  and  during  his  llight,  probably  grew  with  each  succeeding  year. 
I  have  adopted  only  such  of  his  statements  as  are  corroborated  by  others, 
or  seem  to  wear  an  aspect  of  inherent  probability. 

The  whole  number  of  Indians  in  that  vicinity  was  not  computed  at 
over  litty.     Yoioig^s  Chron.  of  jI/kn.s.  (p.  305).    Winslon:  :  Voniii/'^i  <\  tif  I'. 
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mouth  people  liad  reseiA'cd  for  seed,  and  .sonietliiiig 
like  discipline  was  established.  The  weather  was  wet 
and  stormy,  delaying  final  o])erations,  but  the  Indians, 
nevertheless,  seeing-  Standish  on  the  ground,  began  to 
suspect  that  their  designs  wei'e  discovered.  Pecksiiot, 
their  chief,  accordingly  came  in  and  had  an  intei'view, 
Hobbamoclv,  a  friendly  Indian  who  had  accompanied 
the  expedition,  acting  :.s  interpreter. 

This  was  one  of  the  very  fanious  Indian  talks  of 
early  l^ew  England  annals;  not  only  was  it  chronicled 
in  all  the  records  of  the  time,  but  it  has  since  found  a 
place  in  poetry,  so  that  to-day  the  speech  of  the  savage 
Pecksuot  to  the  doughty  Miles  Standish  is  most  famil- 
iar to  us  through  the  verses  of  Longfellow^:  — 

Then  he  unsheathed  his  knife,  and,  whetting  the  blade  on  hi.s  left 
hand. 

Held  it  aloft,  and  displayed  a  woman's  face  on  the  handle, 
Saying,  with  l)itter  expression  and  look  of  sinister  meaning: 
I  have  another  at  home,  with  the  face  of  a  man  on  the  handle; 
15y  and  by  they  shall  marr}';  and  tliei'c  will  l)e  jilcnty  of  children  !  " 

This  figurative  language  both  Standish  and  his  In- 
dian interpreter  acce})ted  as  meaning  wai'.  At  the 
moment,  however,  no  act  of  overt  hoslilit}'  took  place 
on  either  side.  Standish  was  not  I'cady.  His  plan  was 
to  sti'ike,  but  when  he  struck  he  meant  to  strike  hard. 
He  proposed,  in  fact,  to  get  all  the  Indians  he  could 
into  his  power  and  then  to  kill  them.'-'  The  day  after 
the  knife  interview  he  foiuid  himself  with  several  of 
his  men  in  a  room  Avith  four  of  the  savages,  among 
whom  vvcj'e  Pecksuot  and  Wituwamat.  Suddenly 
Standish  gave  the  signal  and  flung  himself  on  Peck- 
suot, snatching  his  knife  from  its  sheath  on  his  neck 
and  stabliing  him  with  it.  Tlie  door  was  closed  and 
a  life-and-deatli  struggle  ensued.    The  savages  were 

iThe  Courtship  of  Rfiles  Standisli,  Part  VII.    See  also  Pratt's  Narra- 
tive; IV.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  (}oll.,  v.  4,  p.  481,  and  Young's  C.  of  1'.,  p.  ;J3S. 
2  Winslow;  Young's  C.  of  P.,  p.  Pradford,  ]>.  104. 
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taken  by  .siirpi-ise,  hut  they  Ibiiyht  hard,  inalv'my-  Httlc 
noise  hut  catchhig  at  their  weapons  aiul  strii<^"y,linf^ 
until  they  "were  cut  ahnost  to  pieces.  Finally  Peck- 
snot,  Wituwanuit  and  a  third  Indian  were  killed;  while 
a  Iburth,  a  youth  of  eigliteen,  was  overpoAvered  and 
secured;  him,  Standisli  subsequently  hung.  The  mas- 
saci'e,  for  such  in  historic  justice  it  nuist  l3e  called, 
seeing  that  they  killed  every  man  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on,  then  began.  There  were  eight  Avarriors  in 
the  stockade  at  the  time, —  Standish  and  his  pai1y  had 
killed  three  and  secured  one;  they  subsequently  killed 
another,  while  the  Weston  ])cople  des[)atched  two  moi-e. 
One  only  escaped  to  give  the  alarm,  ^vhich  was  raj/idly 
spread  through  the  Indian  villages. 

Standish  immediately  followed  up  his  advantage. 
Leaving  some  Indian  women,  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  stockade,  in  charge  of  a  poi'tion  of  his  own  men 
and  of  the  settlers,  he  took  one  or  two  of  the  latter 
and  the  remainder  of  his  own  ibi-ce,  and  started  in 
pursuit.  lie  had  gone  no  gretit  distance  when  a  tile 
of  Indians  was  seen  advancing.  Both  parties  hurried 
forward  to  secure  the  ad\  antage  of  a  rising  ground 
near  at  hand.  Standish  got  to  it  iirst,  and  the  savages 
at  once  scattered,  sheltering  themselves  behind  trees 
and  discharging  a  tiight  of  arrows  at  their  opponents. 
The  engagement  was,  hoAvcver,  very  Ijrief,  for  Ilobba- 
mock,  throwing  off  his  coat,  rushed  at  his  countrymen, 
who  incontinently  fled  to  the  swamp;  one  onl}'  of  the 
party  being  injured,  a  shot  breaking  his  amn.  Further 
pursuit  was  unavailing,  so  Standish  returned  to  the 
stockade,  from  wdiich  he  caused  the  Indian  women  to 
be  dismissed  unharmed. 

The  Weston  people  nov/  discovered  tliat  they  had 
had  enough  of  life  in  the  wilderness,  and  wholly  de- 
clined to  tari-y  any  longer  at  Wessagusset.  Standish 
asserted  his  readiness  to  hold  the  place  against  all  tlie 
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Indians  of  (he  vicinage  with  half  the  Ibrce  oC  tlic  AVes- 
ton  party,  Init  they  were  not  Standislu-s,  nor  did  Ihey 
feel  any  call  to  heroism.  So,  the  clioice  being  giN'cn 
to  them,  they  divided, —  one  portion,  on  l)oai-d  the 
Swan,  following  Sandei'S  to  the  coast  of  Maine,  while 
the  i-est  accompanied  Standisli  home  and  cast  in  (heir 
lot  among  the  Plymouth  j)eo]de.  Standish  snp[)lied 
those  on  board  the  Swan  ^vith  a  sulliciency  of  corn 
whereon  to  snstain  life,  and  m.w  them  safely  leave  the 
ha!"bor  and  bear  away  to  the  north  and  east;  then  he 
himself,  carrying  with  him  the  head  of  Wituwamat, 
to  ornament  the  Plymouth  block-house  as  a  terror  to 
all  evil-disposed  savages,  sailed  prosperously  home. 

Thus  in  failure,  disgrace  and  bloodshed  ended  the 
first  attem])t  of  a  settlement  at  Weymouth.  Ill-con- 
ceived, ill-executed,  ill-fated,  it  was  probably  saved  from 
utter  extir[)ation  only  by  the  energetic  interference  ol' 
the  Plymouth  peo[)lc.  And  these  last  not  unjustifiably 
indulged  in  some  grim  chuckling  ovei'  the  speed}' 
downfall  of  tlK^se  who  had  thought  to  teach  tliem  how 
to  subdue  a  wilderness.^  Three  men  only  remained 
behind  at  "W^essagusset.  One  of  these  had  domesti- 
cated himself  among  the  savages;  the  othei-  twf>,  in 
defiance  of  orders,  had  straggled  otf  to  an  Indian  set- 
tlement where  they  had  been  led  by  a  C(jmpanion  on 
the  da}^  of  the  engagement.  All  three  were  j)ut  to 
death  by  the  savages,  [)robabl_y  with  that  refinement  of 
cruelty  which  distinguished  Indian  executions  ;  foi-, 
afterwards,  in  s[)ea]<:ing  of  their  fat(^,  one  of  the  savages 
said,  "When  we  killed  your  men  they  ci'ied  and  made 
ill-lavored  faces." 

AVhen  good  old  John  Robinson,  at  Ijcyden,  heard  of 
the  Wessagusset  killing  he  was  sorely  moved,  lie 

1  Bradford,  p.  li!2. 

-  I'ratl'.s  Narrative;  fV.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v. -I,  p.  Ifsij.  New  English 
Canaan,  \).  70;  Kurco's  Tracts,  v.  2.    Youug's  G.  of  P.,  p.  oi  l. 
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wi'olo  out  to  his  (lock  a  letter  of  gentle  eautiou  in 
I'espect  to  the.  rough  ways  of  Ca])taiii  INIiles  Staiulish, 
who,  though  the  aged  pastor  loN'ed  liiiii,  l)e  yet  inti- 
mated was  cue  perchance  "■\vauting  tliat  tenderness  of 
the  hfe  of  man  which  is  meet."  JTe  also  i-efei-red  to 
the  ^Vessag•usset  settlers  as  "heathenish  Christians,"" 
and  exclaimed  in  reference  to  Pecksuot  and  Witu- 
wamat,  "  Oh!  how  happy  a  thing  had  it  l)eeu  it' you  had 
converted  some  before  you  had  Icilled  any.'''  Never- 
theless, rough  as  he  was,  the  Plymouth  people  Ihen 
stood  in  greater  need  of  stern  MiK's  Standish  than  of 
gentle  John  Robinson.  The  times  were  not  meet  for 
works  of  conversion,  nor  were  Pecksuot  and  his  friends 
favorable  subjects  therefor.  In  the  light  of  the  Vir- 
ginia experience  of  1(322,  and  of  the  l^ew  England 
terror  during  the  war  of  King  Philip,  ]»osterity  must 
concede  that  the  sevci'e  course  of  Miles  Standish  here 
in  Weymouth,  in  March,  1623,  Avas  the  most  ti-uly 
merciful  course.  The  settlers  had  demoralized  the 
Indians.  They  had  at  once  insi)ired  them  with  anger, 
Avith  dislike  and  wdth  contempt.  Any  sign  of  fallei'ing- 
on  the  part  of  the  Plymouth  people  Avould  h  aA'^e  oeen 
fatal.  Had  they  abandoned  AYessagusset  to  its  fate, 
the  settlers  there  \vould  have  l^een  exterminated,  and 
the  savages,  maddened  l)y  a  taste  of  blood,  would  ha\'e 
turned  u\)(m  Plymouth.  The  woods  would  have  lamg 
with  war-whoops  and  the  feeble  colony  could  scai'cely 
have  survived  the  ordeal  of  blood  treading  hard  on 
that  of  famine.  Stantlish  crushed  out  the  danger  in 
the  incipient  stage.  I>y  I'uthlessly  murdering  seven 
men  he  re-established  the  moral  ascendenc}'  of  the 
whites,  and  so  saved  the  lives  of  hundreds.  lie 
stopped  the  war  before  it  began,  and  deferi-ed  it  to 
another  generation.  In  so  doing,  the  Puritan  captain 
i-evealed  the  instinctive  sagacity  of  a  true  soldiei-, — 

» Bradford,  p.  104. 
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he  struck  so  that  lie  did  not  have  to  strike  twice:  — he 
cowed  the  savages  at  Weymoiilh,  and  foi*  years  [)eacc 
was  secured  for  Plymouth.' 

All  (his  took  place  in  March,  and,  shortly  after,  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Weston  arrived  on  the  coast  of  jMaiue, 
seeking  news  of  his  colony.  He  there  lieard  of  its 
ruin  and,  with  one  or  two  men,  started  in  a  small  boat 
for  Wessagusset.  His  ill-fortune  [)ursued  him.  Over- 
taken by  a  storm  he  was  cast  away  neai-  where  ISTew- 
buryport  now  stands,  and  l)arely  saved  his  life  only  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  savages,  Avho  strijjped  him 
to  his  shirt.  He  succeeded,  howcvei-,  in  finding  his 
way  back  to  the  fishing  stations  in  Maine  and  thence 
to  Plymouth.  The  jjeople  there  i-occived  him  kindly, 
and  loaned  him  some  beaver-skins  on  which  to  tra(hj: 
and  again  he  retui'ncd  to  the  eastward.  There  he 
found  his  smaller  vessel,  the  Swan,  and  some  of  his 
people.  Afterwards  he  seems  to  have  been  both  very 
adventnrous  and  very  nnfortunate.  He  made  frequent 
v^oyages  to  Virginia,  and  now  and  again  flits  vaguely 
across  the  page  of  Plymouth  histoiy,  —  in  debt,  i]i 
trouble,  in  arrest.  Finally  he  retui'ncd  to  England, 
where,  long  afterwards,  during  the  wars  of  Cromwell, 
he  died  of  the  plague  at  BiMstol. 

But  Wessagusset  was  not  destined  long  to  remain 
a  solitude.  Deserted  in  March,  it  was  again  occupied 
just  six  months  later;  foi",  in  the  middle  of  September, 
1G23,  Captain  Robert  Gorges,  a  son  of  that  Sir  Ferdi- 
nand whose  name  is  so  prominent  in  the  early  annals 
of  New  England,  sailed  up  the  Fore  llivei-,  and  landed 
at  Weston's  deserted  pLantation.  His  enterprise  was 
of  a  quite  different  character  from  that  which  had  pi"e- 
ccded  it.  He  held  a  grant  from  the  Council  of  jSTew 
England,  covering  a  tract  of  land  vaguely  described  as 
lying  on  the  noi'th-east  side  of  ]\Iassachusetts  Bay,  as 

iWinslow;  Young's  (J.  of  1'.,  p.  341.    The  Now  English  Cauaan,  p.  73. 
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wliat  is  now  knoAvn  as  Boston  Bay  was  then  called, 
and  covering-  ten  miles  of  sea-front,  while  stretching 
thirty  miles  into  the  interior.  lie  was  also  commis- 
sioned as  Governor-General,  and  antliorized  to  correct 
any  abnses  which  had  crept  into  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany in  America;  i'ov  the  more  elfectual  doing  of  which 
he  was  further  provided  with  a  grand  admiral  and  ii 
council,  of  which  the  Governor  of  Plymouth  for  the 
time  being  was  ex  of/icio  a  member.  His  jurisdiction 
was  of  the  largest  description,  civil,  criminal  and  ec- 
clesiastical, for  he  also  brought  with  him  in  his  com- 
pany one  Mr.  William  Morell,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  holding  a  commission  from  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  of  the  mother  country,  which  au- 
thorized him  to  exercise  a  species  of  supei'intendency 
over  the  churches  of  the  colony.  This  whole  expedi- 
tion seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  organized  on  a  most 
ludicrously  grandiose  scale,  probably  to  meet  the  views 
of  its  commander,  who  had  recently  seen  some  service 
in  the  Venetian  wars  and  was  now  nourishing  ambi- 
tious visions  of  an  empire  in  the  wildei'ness.  The 
establishment  of  Episcopacy  hi  jSTcw  England  had  long- 
been  a  favorite  idea  with  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges,'  and 
now,  when  he  sent  his  son  thitlier,  he  provided  him  not 
only  Avith  a  council  and  an  admiral,  but  also  with  a 
primate.  This  company  was,  however,  composed  of  a 
different  material  from  that  of  Weston's.  It  Avas  made 
up  of  families,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  and  contained 
in  it  some  elements  of  strength."  The  pai'ty  disem- 
barked just  as  the  autimm  tints  began  to  glow  through 
the  foi'est,  and  busied  themselves  with  the  erection  of 
their  storehouses.  Captain  Goi-ges  meanwhile  notified 
the  Plymouth  people  of  his  arrival,  and  Governor 
Bi-adfoi'd  prepared  to  answer  the  sununoiis  in  j)erson. 
Before  he  could  do  so,  however,  Gorges  slarU'd  on  a 

i  Young's  C.  of  p.,  p.  477,  n.  Biadfoid,  p.  148. 
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voyag-o  to  tlie  fisliiiig  stntions  in  Maine;  bul,  encoun- 
tering some  rough  weather  on  his  way,  lie  i)iit  altout 
and  ran  into  Plymouth  in  search  of  a  pilot.  lie  i-e- 
mained  there  some  fourteen  days,  and  tlien,  instead  of 
resuming-  his  voyage,  he  retui-ned  to  Wcssagusset  by 
land.  Upon  i-eaching  his  seat  of  government  he,  foi' 
the  first,  and,  so  far  as  appears,  for  the  last,  time,  made 
any  use  of  his  gi-eat  civil  and  military  powers  by  caus- 
ing Weston,  who  had  turned  u])  in  Pljnnouth  Ba3%  on 
board  the  Swan,  to  be  arrested  and  sent  with  this  ves- 
sel around  to  Weymouth.  His  own  ship,  meanwhile, 
remained  at  Plymouth,  where,  on  the  5th  of  N^ovember, 
her  company  occasioned  a  great  disaster  to  the  unfor- 
tunate colonists.  The  weather  was  cold,  and  a  numl)er 
of  seamen  were  celebrating  Guy  Fawkes'  day  before  a 
large  fire  in  one  of  the  houses,  Avhen  the  thatch  ignited, 
and,  for  a  brief  time,  it  was  a  question  whether  the 
general  storehouse,  and  with  it  the  Plymouth  colony, 
were  not  to  be  destroyed.  Fortunately  only  three  or 
four  houses  were  burned,  but  it  is  curious  to  reHect 
how  much  more  heavily  the  loss  of  those  few  log  huts 
bore  on  the  Plymouth  of  those  days  than  did  the  great 
conflagration  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  latei'  on  the 
Boston  of  ours.  At  any  rate  it  seemed  to  sicken 
Captain  Kobert  Gorges  and  his  party,  for,  shortly  after 
it,  he  retired  to  England,  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
the  work  of  founding  empires  in  the  l^ew  World.^ 
With  him  returned  the  larger  part  of  his  company, 
but  not  the  whole  of  it;  nor,  indeed,  does  Weymouth 
seem  ever  again  to  have  been  abandoned  as  a  settle- 
ment. While  some  of  the  party  went  to  Virginia, 
others  remained  at  Wcssagusset,  and  Mr.  Morell  took 
up  his  temporary  abode  at  Plymouth.  This  gentleman 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  not  only  a  man  of  educa- 
tion and  refinement,  but  also  to  have  been  possessed 

1  Bradford,  p.  154. 
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<)1"  (lisei'olion  and  i^ood  sense.  Foi-  a  vronder  ho,  an 
ecclesiastic,  remained  at  Plynioiitli  nearly  a  year  with 
a  letter  in  his  pocket  conl'errini:,-  on  him  <j;-i'eat  ])Owers, 
and  yet  he  neither  sought  to  exercise  any  authority, 
nor  did  he  intrigue  or  stir  up  any  troulile.  On  the 
contrary,  he  qnietly  minded  his  own  business,  and  ])e- 
guiled  his  leisni'c  hours  in  the  com])osition  of  a  very 
good  Latin  j'oem  descriptive  of  the  conntry.^  lie  made 
of  it,  too,  a  very  bad  meti'ical  translation.  'Vhc  piece 
is  curious,  but  now  scarcely  repays  perusal.^  With  the 
country  he  was  charmed,  but  not  so  witli  the  natives 
who  inhabited  it.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  ])een  im- 
pressed with  America  much  as  Bisho])  Reginald  Heber 
was,  long  afterwards,  with  India,  for  he  described 
his  diocese  in  language  similar  to  that  used  by  the 
latter  dignitary: 

"  Thduj^li  every  prospect  pleases, 
And  only  man  is  \-ile." 

A  few  very  brief  extracts  will  give  a  suflicient  idea 
both  of  the  spirit  of  his  poem  and  of  tlie  otherwise  than 
smoothness  of  his  versilication.  It  is  AVeymouth  itsell', 
perha])s,  that  he  thus  describes:  — 

"  Tlie  fruilfiill  and  well  watered  cai  th  doth  j,'lad 
All  hearts,  when  Flora 's  with  her  .span,L;le«  clad, 
And  yeelds  an  liundred  fold  for  one. 
To  feede  the  l^ee  and  to  invite  tlie  tlrone. 


"  There  nature's  bounties,  tliough  not  planted  are, 
Great  store  and  sorts  of  berries  grc^at  and  i'aire: 
Tlie  lilberd,  cherry  and  the  fruitful  vine, 
AVhieh  cheares  the  heart  and  makes  it  uKjre  divine. 
Earth's  spangled  beauties  pleasing  smell  and  sight  ; 
Objects  for  gallant  choice  and  cluefe  delight. 

1  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Massachusetts;  I.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v.  9, 
p.  «. 

-Both  pooni  and  translation  are  to  bo  found  in  I.  Mass.  Hist,  Soc.  Coll., 
V.  1,  p.  T2.-). 
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"  All  ore  tliat  maine  the  vornaiit  trees  abound, 

Where  cedar,  cypres,  spruce  aud  beech  are  I'ound.         :     ■  -  . 
Asli,  oakc  and  wal-nut,  pines  and  junipere; 
The  hasel,  pahne  and  hundred  more  are  there. 
Ther's  grasse  and  hearbs  contenting  man  and  beast, 
On  whicli  both  deare,  and  bearea,  and  M'olves  do  feast." 

When  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  noble  savage,  how- 
ever, hi.s  enthusiasm  rapidly  wanes:  — 

"  They're  Avondrous  cruell,  strangely  base  and  vile, 
Quickly  dis])lcas'd,  and  hardly  reconcil'd; 

"  AVhose  liayre  is  cut  with  greeces,  yet  a  locke 
Is  left;  tlie  left  side  bound  up  in  a  knott : 

"  Of  body  straight,  tall,  strong,  mantled  in  skin 
Of  deare  or  bever,  with  the  hayre-side  in; 

"  A  kind  oi  jnn^en  keeps  their  feet  from  cold, 
Whicli  after  travels  they  put  off,  up-fold, 
Themselves  they  warme,  their  ungirt  linibes  they  rest 
In  straw,  and  houses,  like  to  sties." 

The  Kev.  William  Moi-eli,  however,  the  next  year 
(l()2-i:),  abandoned  both  the  wilderness  and  tlie  savages, 
i-etnrning'  to  England;  and  Avith  liim  Episco[)aey,  that 
exotic  in  JSTew  England,  withdrew  for  many  years  from 
these  shores.  The  settlement  at  Weymouth  was  not 
for  all  that  wdiolly  broken  np.  This  statement  now 
admits  of  conclnsivc  proof;  for  while  previous  to 
liobert  Goi'ges'  ari-ivul  at  Weymouth  the  region  about 
Boston  Bay  had  been  wholly  unoccupied,  from  that 
time  forward  there  is  evidence  of  scattered  ])lantations 
upon  its  islands  and  along  its  shores.  The  Plymouth 
annals  distinctly  state  that  some  few  of  his  i)eoj)le  re- 
mained behind  when  he  withdrew,  and  were  as.sisted 
from  thence.*  Two  years  later,  the  next  settlers  in  that 
vicinity  find  them  still  at  Wessagusset.^  Two  years 
later  yet  they  re-appear  in  history,  as  we  shall  ])rcs- 

1  Bradford,  p.  154.  ^  Tlie  New  English  Canaan,  p.  84. 
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eiitlj  SCO.  Tn  1G31,  or  three  years  latei-,  the  ])erfions 
throu<^li  whom  tlie  phice  thus  I'e-appears  take  the  oath 
as  fi-eemen  on  the  settlement  of  Boston.'  In  1G32, 
Crovernor  Winthrop  xdsitecl  AVessag-iisset  and  was  lib- 
erally entertained  by  those  residing  there."  The  next 
year,  the  place  is  described  as  a  "small  village";^  and 
filially,  in  1G3G,  it  sends  as  a  deputy  to  the  General 
Court  one  of  those  who  had  been  prominent  in  connec- 
tion with  events  there  in  1G2S.'*  There  is,  therefore, 
but  one  yeai",  1G24,  unaccounted  for,  between  the  Gor- 
ges' settlement  and  the  incorporation  of  the  town  in 
1G35.  But  the  evidence  does  not  stop  here.  When 
Captain  Gorges  returned  to  England,  the  records  of 
the  Council  of  ISTew  England  state  that  he  left  his  plan- 
tation in  charge  of  certain  persons,  who  are  referred  1o 
as  "  his  servants,  and  certain  other  Undertakers  and 
Tenants.'"^  Shortly  after,  Robert  Goi'ges  died  and  his 
brother  John  succeeded  to  the  grant.  He  undertook 
to  convey  a  portion  of  it  to  one  John  Oldham,  and  ac- 
cordingly wrote  to  William  Blackstone  and  AVilliam 
JeftVies,  two  of  the  settlers  on  Boston  Bay,  to  put  his 
grantee  in  possession. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  most  interesting  point  in 
connection  with  the  earliest  records  of  Boston.  When 
Winthrop  and  his  com})any  landed  in  Charlestown  in 
1G30,  they  found  this  William  Blackstone  already  set- 
tled on  the  o})posite  peninsula  in  what  is  now  Boston.*^ 

1  Records  of  Mass.,  v.  1,  p.  .306.  -Savage's  Wintlirop,  v.  1,  p.  91. 

3  Wood's  Now  England's  Prospect;  Young's  Cluon.  of  Mass.,  p.  ;J95. 
Records  of  Mass.,  v.  1,  pp.  171-9.       ^  llazard's  Hist.  Coll.,  v.  1,  p.  891. 

8  As  respects  Blackstone,  see  Young's  Chron.  of  ^fass.  (p.  109),  but  tlie 
best  account  of  this  singular  and  interesting  man  is  found  in  Bliss'  History 
of  Rohobotli.  It  is  another  point  of  some  importance  as  identifying  Black- 
stone with  the  Gorges  settlement,  that  ho  had  received  Episcopal  oi-dina- 
tion  in  England.  II.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  (v.  9,  p.  lT-1.)  Now  the  Gorges 
settlement  was  a  distinct  and  the  only  attempt  to  plant  Episcopacy  in  early 
Massachusetts.  Morell  and  Blackstone  were  both  educated  and  studious 
men  of  somewhat  similar  cast  of  minds  and  thought.  The  obvious  and 
natural  explanation  of  their  presence  in  the  wildorues.s  would  bo  that  tliey 
came  there  together,  influenced  by  tlie  same  inducement.^. 
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He  had  thou  been  thorc\pomc  five  or  six  years,  ])ut 
how  he  yol  there  or  from  wlieiice  has  always  been 
a  mystery.  There  he  was,  however.  ]^ow  when  John 
Gorges  proposed  to  malve  over  to  Oldham  his  brother's 
grant  of  land,  he  naturally  would  have  sent  his  dii'ee- 
tions  to  those  "  servants,"  "  undertakers "  or  "  ten- 
ants," who  had  been  left  in  ])OSsession  of  it  by  his 
brother.  As  a  matter  of  faet  he  did  send  his  in- 
struetions  to  Blaekstone  and  JeflVies,  and  the  last 
named  then  was  living  at  Wessagusset,  while  both 
were  within  the  Ihnits  of  the  patent.  The  inf^reiiee  is 
difficult  to  resist  that  both  had  belonged  to  the  Goi'ges 
settlement, —  that  one  had  remained  on  its  site,  while 
the  other  had  moved  away  about  a  year  after  Gorges 
left  to  a  locality  which  pleased  him  better.  That  JelF- 
ries  was  settled  at  Weymouth  admits  of  no  question, 
for  when  that  place  next  appears  in  the  authentic 
records  of  the  time  it  is  under  a  double  name, 
both  as  AVessagusset  and  as  JetFries  and  Burslem's 


The  whole  chain  of  connected  evidence,  therefore, 
not  only  tends  to  shew  the  continuing  settlement  of 
Weymouth  after  September,  1023,  but  it  also  estab- 
lishes the  strong  })resumption  that  Boston  itself  was 
first  occupied  by  a  straggling  recluse  from  what  is 
now  called  the  village  of  Old  Spain. 

The  two  hundred  and  fifty-hrst  year  of  the  consecu- 
tive settlement  of  Weymouth  will,  therefore,  as  I  con- 
ceive, be  completed  during  the  month  of  September 
next;  nor  can  I  find  any  sufficient  authoi'ity  for  the 
generally  accepted  statement  that  an  additional  body 
of  settlers  arrived  during  the  year  IG'24:,  from  the  town 
of  the  same  name  in  England,  having  with  them  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Barnard,  who  died  here  alter  a  ministration 
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of  eleven  years.'  With  the  departure  of  Captain  Ilol)- 
ert  Gorges  the  Wessagussct  settlement  pi-ac(ically  van- 
ishes from  the  page  of  cotem])orary  liistory,  only  to 
]'e-a])pear  again  four  years  later  in  eonneetion  with  a 
very  famous  incident.  By  one  authority  only  during 
the  intervening  time  do  I  find  its  name  mentioned.  Mr. 
Thomas  Morton  of  Mei'iy  Mount,  he  of  eobbler  atone- 
ment memory,  r^;fers  to  it  as  a  ])laee  to  which  he  had 
I'ecourse  in  Avinter  "to  have  the  benelit  of  company 

^  A  statoincnt  to  this  effect  lias  crept  into  the  goiicrally  accepted  accounts 
of  tlie  settlement  of  Weynioutb,  on  the  liigli  authority  of  Prince's  Annals. 
Emery  Memorial  (p.  88).  The  entry  in  Prince  is  at  the  close  of  1(121,  and 
reads  as  follows  :  —  "This  Year  conies  some  Addition  to  the  few  inhalii- 
tants  of  Wcssagussot,  from  Weymouth  in  England;  who  are  another  sort,  of 
jieople  than  the  Former  (itiKt)  [and  on  whose  account  I  conclude  the  Town 
is  since  called  Weymouth.]"  To  tliis  entry  the  compiler  appended  the  fol- 
lowing foot-note  :  "  They  have  the  Pev.  Mr.  Barnard  their  first  Non-con- 
formist Minister,  who  dies  among  them  :  But  whether  IIo  comes  before 
or  after  1030,  or  when  lie  Dies  is  yet  unknown  (iiist)  nor  do  I  anywhere 
liiid  the  least  Hint  of  Ilim,  but  in  the  Jfanuscript  Letters,  taken  from 
some  of  the  oldest  People  at  Weymouth."    ^litnah  (p.  150). 

Prince  compiled  his  work  more  than  a  century  after  the  events  hero 
alleged  to  have  taken  place.  Ho  carefully  gives  his  authority,  as  was  his 
custom,  for  his  statement,  and  himself  discredits  it.  It  seems,  so  far  as 
the  date  was  concerned,  to  have  been  a  mere  "oldest  inhabitant"  tradi- 
tion, which  wholly  lacked  corroboration  by  the  contemporaneous  authori- 
ties. The  party  from  Weymouth,  in  England,  settled  at  Dorchester  in 
July,  1033.  Prince  ;  II.  Masn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  (v.  7,  p.  90).  In  1035,  Massa- 
chiel  Barnard,  an  older  not  a  minister,  came  out  with  the  party  mentioned 
by  Winthrop  and  in  the  llecords  of  Massachusetts  as  being  placed  at 
AVeyniouth.  This  party  included  not  only  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hull,  but  the 
original  bearers  of  several  of  the  names  now  most  common  in  ^V6ylnoulh, 
sucli  as  Bicknell,  Lovell,  Pool,  Upham,  Porter,  &c.  See  A^  E.  Gmt.  ]ic<j. 
(v.  25,  p.  13).  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  date  of  1021  given  in  I'rince  is 
wholly  erroneous.  If  the  permanent  settlement  of  Weymouth  does  not 
belong  to  1023,  no  precise  date  for  it  can  bo  assigned  ;  but  I  cannot  see 
any  room  for  doubt  as  to  September,  1023. 

The  discovery,  in  1870,  of  the  names  of  those  who  came  out  with  Jlr. 
Hull,  in  1635,  is  very  important  in  the  genealogy  of  Weymouth.  It  is 
singular  to  study  in  the  several  lists  of  names  which  have  at  various  times 
been  made  out,  the  fate  of  the  families  which  bore  them.  Some,  the  Kings 
and  Kingmans  for  instance,  have  never  increased,  but  are  still  perpetuated 
by  single  families  in  Weymouth;  others  like  JetTries  and  Biirsley  have  dis- 
appeared; while  yet  others,  like  the  Bicknells,  Frenches  and  Lovells  have 
increased  amazingly.  liists  of  names  found  in  the  town  at  various  eijoclis 
are  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Address,  with  indications  and  (igurcs 
shewing  the  apparent  increase  or  disappearance  of  the  families. 

-  New  English  Canaan,  pp.  84,  80. 
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and  he  seems  to  liavc  been  upon  toleraljly  raniiliar 
terms  with  those  livhig'  tliere,  as  several  years  after  lie 
wrote  to  William  JeilVies,  addressing  him  as  "  INTy  very 
good  gossip,"'  These  visits  of  Morton  were  made  1)e- 
tween  the  yeai'S  lG2o  and  1()28.  Onee  oidy  does  he 
refei"  to  the  plaee  in  connection  with  any  clergyman, 
and  then  it  is  Avith  one  notorious  enough  in  the  eai'ly 
annals,  but  of  a  dillerent  sti'ijje  from  what  the  Kev. 
Mr.  Barnard  is  supposed  to  have  been."  With  lliis 
single  exception,  Wessagusset,  between  1623  and  1(328, 
is  referred  to  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  day  only  as 
included  in  sevei-al  Aveak  and  scattered  ]ilantations. 
In  1G28,  hoAvevei",  it  again  asserted  an  existence.  It 
happened  in  this  wise.  The  year  after  Captain  liobert 
Gorges  had  retired  in  disgust,  a  eei'tain  Captain  Wol- 
laston  had  made  his  appearance  in  Boston  Bay,  in 
company  with  several  associates,  bringing  with  him  a 
party  of  hired  people  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  per- 
manent trading  post.  He  selected,  as  best  adapted  tor 
his  purpose,  the  i-ising  ground  over  against  Wessagusset 
to  the  north,  Avhich  in  his  honor  was  called  Mount  Wol- 
laston,  the  name  by  which  it  has  ever  since  been  known. 
This  spot  had  some  time  previously  been  the  home  of 

illubljard,  p.  428. 

'■^Tliis  was  tlie  Rev.  John  I^yforrl.  A  rletailerl  account  of  tlie  somowliat 
high  liandinl  proceedings  of  the  Plymouth  authorities  in  regard  to  this 
individual  and  Jolin  Oldham  is  found  in  Bradford's  History.  The  cere- 
monial of  Oldham's  expulsion  from  Plymouth  was  formal  hut  peculiar. 
Morton  gives  the  following  account  of  it :  "  A  lane  of  Muskctiers  was  made, 
and  hoe  compelled  iu  scorne  to  passe  along  hctweene,  A  to  recoavo  a  bob 
upon  the  bumnie  be  every  musketier,  and  then  a  board  a  shallop,  and  so 
convayed  to  Wossaguscus  shoare  &  staid  at  Massachussets,  to  whome  lohn 
Layford  and  some  few  more  did  resort,  where  Master  Layford  freely  exe- 
cuted his  office  and  preached  every  I^ords  day,  and  yet  maintained  his 
wife  &  children  fouro  or  five,  upon  liis  industry  there,  with  the  blessing  of 
(iod,  and  the  plenty  of  tlie  Laud,  without  the  holpe  of  his  auditory,  in  an 
honest  and  laudable  manner,  till  hoe  was  wearied,  and  made  tu  leave  the 
Country."  Neiu  Kni/lifih  Caiiaun  (p.  81);  see  oLso  BraiUunl  (p.  190).  This 
took  place  early  in  1025,  but  the  Oldham  and  Lyford  settlemeut  was  at 
Hull,  not  at  Wessagusset,  and  lasteil  hai.  little  over  a  year;  nole  lo  Ilrad- 
ford  (p.  I'Jo). 
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Cliiealabot,  the  gTcatest  sngamort'  of  the  neighborhood, 
)jy  whom  it  had  l)ccii  cleared  of  trees.'    lie,  liowever, 
liad  a1)andoiied  it  .some  eight  years  before,  at  tlie  time 
of  the  great  phigue.    Then,  as  now,  tliat  portion  of  the 
bay  was  very  shallow,  so  that  ships  coidd  not  ride  near 
the  shore,  nor  boats  approach  it  when  the  tide  was  out. 
There  Avas,  however,  an  abundance  of  Ijcaver  in  the 
vichiity,  and  here  Wollaston's  parly  established  itst'lf. 
After  a  brief  trial,  however,  Wollaston  himself  seems  to 
have  hked  the  prospect  no  better  than  Captain  Gorges, 
for  he  departed  for  Virginia  witli  a  portion  of  his  com- 
pany, leaving  the  remainder  behind  in  charge  of  a  INIr. 
Rassdall,  one  of  his  partnei's.    Presently  he  summonetl 
Rassdall  to  follow  him  with  yet  othei'S  of  the  party, 
and  one  Mr.  Fitcher  was  left  in  command  of  the  re- 
mainder.  Among  these  was  Mr.  Thomas  Morton.  This 
individual  liad  a  very  well  developed  talent  for  mischief, 
wdiicli  speedily  found  room  for  exercise  at  the  expense 
of  Lieutenant  Fitcher,  who  was  deposed  from  liis  coiu- 
niand,  expelled  from  the  settlement  and  left  to  shift  for 
himself  with  the  aid  of  the  neighboring  settlers.  Then 
Monnt  Wollaston  became  Meriy  ISIount,  with  Thomas 
Morton  for  its  presiding  genius.   Accoi'ding  to  all  show- 
ing they  seem  to  have  been  a  drnuken,  dissolute  set, 
trading  with  the  savages  for  beaver-skius,  holding  very 
(piestionable  relations  Avith  the  Indian  Avomen,  and  geu- 
erally  leading  a  Avild,  reckless  existence  on  the  Ijleak 
and  Avell-nigh  nninhal^ited  jSTcav  England  shoi'e.  Their 
house  st(.)od  very  near  the  present  dAvelling  of  Mr.  John 
Q.  Adams,  and  they  scandalized  the  Avhole  coast  by 
erecting  near  it  a  May-pole,  Avhich  ^Sforton  describes  as 
having  been  some  eighty  feet  in  height,  with  a  j)air  of 
bnckhorns  nailed  to  the  top.    U])on  this  pole  tlie  retired 
bai-rister  seems  to  luu^e  been  in  the  custom  of  fastening 
co])ies  of  verses  of  his  own  pi'oduction,  whik'  he  and 

1  Wood's  Ncvv-Eiiglaud's  I'lospccl;  Youug'a  Cluou.  ul'  iMiiss.,  p.  Mo. 
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his  companions  condiielod  noisy  revels  aboni  it.  All 
this  was  ])a(l  eiioui^'h  and  sudiciently  well  caleulate(l  to 
stir  the  <i,-all  of  the  severe  eldei-s  of  Plymonth.  Hul  the 
mischief  did  not  stop  here.  The  business  ol'  this  ])i'e- 
cious  company,  in  the  intervals  of  merriment,  was  to 
trade;  and  in  conducting  their  business  they  were  by 
no  means  scrupulous.  Liquor,  fire-arms  and  ammuni- 
tion were  freely  exchanged  for  furs,  and  the  unsophis- 
ticated savage  evinced  a  decided  ajipreciation  of  the 
first  and  a  dangerous  aptitude  in  the  use  of  the  last. 
Thus  the  solitary  settlers  about  Boston  hai-bor  soon 
found  themselves  in  (hmger  ol'theii'  lives,  as  they  espied 
armed  Indians  prowling  about  their  habitations.  The 
trade,  however,  was  so  profitable  that  jNIorton,  regard- 
less of  consequences,  was  pre])aring  to  develoj)  it  on  a 
larger  scale  when  his  neighbors  met  together  and  took 
counsel  one  with  another.  The  Mount  Wollaston  set- 
tlement was,  indeed,  the  first  recorded  instance  of  wdiat 
in  later  Massachusetts  history  is  technically  known  as 
"a  liquor  nuisance,"  and  the  neighbors  detcrniined  that 
considerations  of  public  safety  required  that  it  should 
be  abated.  Those  were  primitive  times.  They  en- 
joyed few  of  the  advantages  of  our  more  developed 
civilization,  and  Avhile  thei'c  were  no  ladies  of  the  vicin- 
age to  wait  upon  the  then  lord  of  Merry  Mount  in  a 
spirit  of  prayei'ful  remonstrance,  there  was  also  no  State 
constabulary  before  whom  the  "  rumseller "  treniljled 
and  fied.  As  the  best  substitute  for  these  moral  and 
legal  agencies,  and  after  fruitless  elforts  at  retbi'm 
through  written  admonishments  which  the  cai'ual  Moi- 
ton  received  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  si)irit  of  con- 
tumely, the  men  of  the  vicinage  called  upon  the  fathers 
of  Plymouth.^  These  at  once  despatched  the  redoubt- 
able Miles  Standish  to  the  scene  of  trouble,  with  direc- 
tions to  set  matters  to  rights  there  once  more,  even  as 

i.Brarlford's  Letter  Book;  I.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v.  .3,  p.  01. 
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lie  liad  (lone  five  yo;u's  ])efoi-o  in  the  days  of  Peelvsnot. 
AV^eyniouth  was  tlic  scene  of  a  portion  of  the  suceeed- 
hig-  opei'ations,  wliicli  were  of  a  natui'e  too  deh<;-litfully 
humorous  to  be  told  in  any  langua^^e  except  that  of 
the  actors  and  of  the  time;  ])esides  the  accounts  fui- 
nisli  a  very  beautiful  illustration  of  the  discrepancies 
in  authority  which  it  becomes  the  painful  duty  of  the 
historian  to  reeo)'cile.  And  first,  Thomas  Morton  shall 
tell  his  own  stoi-y: 

"  They  set  upon  my  honest  host  [Morion]  at  a  place, 
called  AV^essaguscus,  Avhere  (by  accident)  they  found 
him.  The  inhabitants  there  were  in  good  hope,  of  the 
subvertion  of  the  plantation  at  Mare  Mount  (which 
they  principally  aymed  at);  and  the  rather,  because 
mine  host  was  a  man  that  indcavoured  to  advance  the 
dignity  of  the  Church  of  England;  which  they  (on  the 
contrary  part)  would  laboure  to  \ilitie;  with  uncivile 
terms:  enveying  against  the  sacred  booke  of  common 
prayer,  and  mine  host  [Morton]  that  used  it  in  a 
laudable  manner  amongst  his  family,  as  a  pi-actise  of 
Pi^ity  

"  In  briefe,  mine  host  [Morton]  must  indure  to  be 
their  pi-isoner,  untill  they  could  contrive  it  so,  that  they 
might  send  him  for  England  (as  they  said),  there  to 
suffer  according  to  the  merrit  of  the  fact,  which  they 
intended  to  Either  upon  him  

"Much  rejoycing  was  made  that  they  had  gotten 
their  cappitall  enemy,  ....  The  Conspirators  spoiled 
themselves  at  my  honest  host  [Morton],  that  meant 
them  no  hurt;  and  were  so  joccund  that  they  feasted 
their  bodies,  and  fell  to  tippeling,  as  if  they  had  ob- 
tained a  great  prize;  ....  Mine  host  [Morton]  fained 
greel'e:  and  could  not  be  perswaded  either  to  eate,  or 
drinke,  because  hee  knew  emptines  would  be  a  meanes 
to  make  him  as  Avatchfull  as  the  Geese  kept  in  the 
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Komaii  C;i|)|)il;ill :  wlicrcon  t]ie  conlrary  pnii,  llic  con- 
spiratoi's  would  he  so  drow.sy  tliat  hoc  niig'lit  have  an 
01)])0i'tunity  to  !;ive  them  a  sli[t,  histead  of  a  tester. 
Six  persons  the  conspiracy  were  set  to  watch  him  at 
Wessaguscns:  But  hce  Icept  waking;  and  in  the  dead 
of  night  (one  lying  on  the  l)ed,  for  further  suei-ty,)  up 
gets  mine  Host  [Morton]  and  got  to  tlie  second  dore 
that  hce  Avas  to  passe  which  (notwithstanding  the  h)cl<:) 
hce  got  open:  and  shut  it  aftei"  him  witli  sucli  violence, 
that  it  affrighted  some  of  tlie  cons])irators. 

"The  woi-d  which  was  given  with  an  alarme,  was, 
o  he 's  gon,  he  \s  gon,  what  shall  wo  doe,  he 's  gon  ? 
the  rest  (halfe  a  sleepe)  start  up  in  a  maze,  and  like 
rames,  ran  thcire  heads  one  at  anothei-  full  bntt  in  the 
darkc. 

"  Their  grand  leader  Captaine  Shrimp  [Standish] 
tooke  on  most  furiously,  and  tore  his  clothes  for  anger, 
to  see  the  empty  nest,  and  their  bird  gone.  The  rest 
were  eager  to  have  tornc  thoire  haire  trom  thcire  heads, 
hut  it  was  so  short,  that  it  would  give  them  no  hold: 
.  .  .  .  In  the  meane  time  mine  Host  [Morton]  was  got 
home  to  Ma-re  Mount  through  the  Avoods,  eight  miles, 
round  about  the  head  of  the  river  Monatocpiit,  that 
parted  the  two  Plantations:  finding  his  ^vay  by  the 
help  of  the  lightening  (ibr  it  thundered  as  he  went 
terribly)  

"  jSTow  Captaine  Shrimp  [Standish]  ....  takes  eight 
persons  more  to  him,  and  they  imbarque  with  ])rej)ai'a- 
tion  against  Ma-re-Mount ....  ^^^ow  the  nii\e  Worthies 
are  a])proache(l ;  and  mine  Host  [Morton]  prepai-ed: 
having  intelligence  by  a  Salvage,  that  hastened  in  love 
from  Wcssaguscus  to  give  him  notice  of  their  intenl. 
.  .  .  .  The  nine  ^Vortllies  comming  before  the  J)ennc 
of  this  sup})osed  Monster,  (this  seaven  headed  hydra, 
as  they  termed  him)  and  began  like  Don  Quixote 
against  the  Windmill  to  health  a  parlv,  and  to  offer 
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f[ii;ir(or  (if  mine  ITost  [Moilon]  Avoiild  yeald)  

\v{  to  save  the  ctrusioii  of  so  mueli  woi'thy  l)]ou(l,  as 
would  liavc  issued  out  of  the  vajMies  of  tliese  5).  wor- 
thies of  ^nTcw  Canaan,  if  mine  Host  should  have  i)layed 
ui)on  them  out  at:  Ids  port  lioles  (foi-  they  eame  Avdtldn 
danger  lilce  a  tloelce  of  Avild  geese,  as  if  they  had  bin 
tayled  one  to  another,  as  coults  to  be  sokl  at  a  faire) 
mine  Host  [Morton  :  Mas  eontent  to  yeelde  upon  quar- 
ter; and  did  eapituhite  with  them:  ....  But  mine 
Host  [Morton]  no  sooner  had  set  open  t.lie  dore  and 
issued  out:  but  instantly  Cajitaine  Shrimpe  [Standish], 
and  the  rest  of  the  worties  stepped  to  him,  layd  hohl 
ol'  liis  armes;  and  liad  liini  downe,  and  so  eagerly  was 
every  man  bent  against  him  (not  regarding  any  agree- 
ment made  with  such  a  earnall  man)  that  they  fell 
upon  him,  as  if  they  would  have  eaten  him:  .... 

"  Captaine  Shrimpe  [Standish]  and  the  rest  of  the 
nine  worthies,  made  themselves  (by  this  outragious 
I'iot)  Masters  of  mine  Hoste  [Morton]  of  Ma-re  Mount, 
and  dis])Osed  of  what  hee  had  at  his  ])lantation."^ 

So  much  for  Mr.  Thomas  Morton's  account  of  this 
"outragious  I'iot;"  now  let  us  see  what  Captain  Stan- 
dish had  to  say  of  the  aflair: 

"  So  they  resolved  to  take  Morton  by  force.  The 
which  accordingly  was  done;  but  they  found  him  to 
stand  stilly  in  his  defence,  having  made  fast  his  do)-s, 
ai'med  his  consorts,  set  divei'se  dishes  of  powder  & 
bullets  ready  on  y^  table;  and  if  they  had  not  been 
over  armed  Avith  drinke,  more  hui't  miglit  have  been 
done.  They  somancd  him  to  yeeld,  but  he  kept  his 
house,  and  they  could  gett  nothing  but  scofes  &  scoi-ns 
from  him;  ])ut  at  length,  fearing  they  would  doe  some 
violence  to  y°  house,  he  and  some  of  his  erne  came  out, 

1  New  fiuj^lisli  Canaan,  p.  03. 
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but  not  to  yceld,  but  to  shooto;  but  they  were  so  stccld 
with  drhiico  iis  their  peeces  were  too  heavie  i'or  lliein; 
him  sclt'e  with  a  carbine  (over  ciiargcd  &  alhnost  lialle 
fild  Avith  powder  &  shote,  as  was  after  found)  had 
thought  to  have  shot  Captaine  Standish;  Imt  he  stejit 
to  him,  &  put  ])y  his  })eece,  it  tooke  him.  Neither  was 
ther  any  hui'te  done  to  any  of  either  side,  save  y*  one 
was  so  drunke  y*"  lie  rane  his  own  nose  upon  y*^  ])ointe 
of  a  sword  y^  one  held  before  him  as  he  entred  y*^  house; 
but  he  lost  but  a  litle  of  his  hott  blood.""  ^ 

Whichever  of  these  widely  divergent  accounts  is  the 
more  correct,  upon  one  point  they  both  concur,  and 
that  is,  after  all,  the  vital  point,  that  Morton  was  ar- 
rested, carried  to  Plymouth  and  presently  sent  to 
England  ;  wdiile  the  Wollaston  settlement  was  prac- 
tically broken  up,  the  liquoi-  nuisance  abated,  and  the 
trade  in  lircarins  and  ammuniticm  stopped.  Peace  and 
security  were  thus  once  more  restored  tt)  Wessagusset, 
through  the  agency  of  Miles  Standish.  Nor  w  ere  these 
blessings  won  at  any  unreasonable  price,  as  the  whole 
cost  of  the  expedition  was  computed  at  £12  7s.,  of 
which  sum  £2  Avas  assessed  on  the  settlers  at  Wessa- 
gusset, and  £"2  lOs.  on  the  Plymouth  colony." 

1  Bradford,  p.  2-11. 

-  Tliis  apportiouimint  is  dorivoil  frum  (Jovernor  Bradford's  IjOtLur-Boolc. 
Sec  /.  Mass.  IJht.  Sof.  (.'oil.  (v.  ;;,  p.  (ill).  In  his  History  (p.  2-11)  he  spealcs 
of  "  AVccsagascusett  "  as  bein<;'  one  of  Ihc  ])lautatioris  concerned,  but  the 
apportionment  is  made  as  "From  JSIi-.  Jelfrcy  and  IMr.  Biirslem."  Tlioso 
names  have  given  tlic  anticiuarians  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  ami  tliey  have 
generally  assigned  them  to  Cape  Ann;  Scaaije'-s  ]]'inlhrop  (v.  1,  p.  4-1,  n.); 
Young's  Chron.  of  J/'k.vs.  {\).  171,  n.),  or  even  to  the  Isle  of  Shoals;  Dniki-'a 
Boston  (p.  50).  Tliey  all  confound  William  Jeffries  of  AVeyraouth  with 
Thomas  Jeffrey  of  Ipswich.  Dr.  Young  does  this  iu  a  )uost  extraordinary 
manner,  confusing  them  even  while  giving  the  correct  name  of  one  iu  his 
text,  and  of  the  other  iu  the  running  title  of  the  same  page.  Chron.  nf 
Ma.'ss.  (p.  ni).  AVhen  Savage  prepared  Jiis  notes  to  AVinthrop  the  MS.  of 
Bradford  had  not  been  recovered,  and  he  had  not  examined  the  Xow 
English  Canaan  carefnlly  in  roferonce  to  \Yoynu)uth.  He  seems  to  have 
been  satisfied  that  the  second  settlcmcut;  at  AVoyinoulli  had  been  wholly 
broken  up  in  1021,  J^'oLcs  to  Wiiithrop  (pp.  4o,  93),  and  sought  to  place 
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'^riie  (lest ruction  oC  the  jMMy-])ole  ;it  ]\Tcrry  Mount 
took  place  in  tlie  earl}'  days  ol'  fJ  inie,  1 and  just 
two  yeai's  later  Governor  Winlln-op  ai'i'ived  in  1  Boston 
luu'hor  and  the  consecutive  aiuials  ol' tlie  Massachusetts 
Bay  l)eg"an.  It  is  yet  anotlier  two  ya'ars,  howe\'er, 
before  we  ag'ain  meet  witli  a  nienfion  of  AYeynioiith, 
ytill  under  its  Indian  name.  In  August,  ]()32,  Cxov- 
ei-nor  Winthrop,  in_company  with  the  liev.  i\Ir.  AVilsou 
and  other  notables,  took  sliip  at  Boston  and  landed  at 
Wessag'usset;  and  thence  the  succeeding  day  th(;  dis- 
tinguished l)arty  started  on  foot  I'o]'  Plymouth,  coui- 
jjleting  their  journey  l)y  night.  Six  days  later,  on  the 
31st  of  the  same  month,  they  retui'ned;  leaving  Pl}- 
moutli  at  five  in  the  morning  and  reaching  "Wessagus- 
set  in  the  evening,  where  they  ])assed  the  night,  and 
finished  their  journey  next  moi'uing  l»y  watei'.^  ^Yc 
liavc  Governor  Winthrop's  authoi'ily  for  the  assertion 
that,  both  going  and  I'cturning,  they  were  hei-e  most 
hospitably  feasted  on  the  turkeys,  geese  and  dutdcs  of 
the  neighborhood."  Two  years  later  again  Wessagus- 
set  was  sununoned  l)y  the  Gener;d  Coiu't  to  assume 
charge  of  one  of  its  j^auper  inhal/itants,  who  had  seen 

Joifries  and  Burslem  olsowliero.  Tlicre  camiut  lu;  the  sliglitcst  doubt  that 
thoy  lived  at  Wo.ssap;ussot  from  before  lii'iS.  JJijth  names  are  now  oxlinct 
at  Weynioutli,  thougli  I  lind  in  the  Records  of  the  t(nvn  a  Jelfery  in  l(J."il 
(soo'p.  70),  and  also  a  iiienliou  of  one  John  JetTci-s  (Anij.  Js,  1777),  as  a 
sohlier  who  enlisted  in  Arnold's  Canada  camiiaign  during  tlie  Ivevcilutioii. 
IJolh  were  made  freemen  at  early  dates:  —  Jiursleui  was  a  depiily  from  the 
town  in  1('>8(.),  and  it  was  to  JetTries  that  Morton  wrote  as  to  bis  "  hikkI 
•■ossip,"  in  U  was  to  him  and  to  Blackstone  that  Ji.ilm  Gcjrgcs  wrote 

in  lti20,  in  rof;ard  to  putting  Oldham  in  possession  of  the  tiorges  grant. 
Yomiu's  dhron.  of  Miisx.  ([ip.  51,  147,  Ifi!)). 
1  Savage's  Wintlirop,  v.  1,  p.  192. 

-In  1033  Wessagusset  was  thus  described  :  "This  as  yet  is  but  a  small 
village;  yet  it  is  very  pleasant,  and  healthful,  very  good  ground,  and  is 
well  timbered,  and  luitlr  good  store  of  hay-ground.  IL  hath  a  very  spa- 
cious harbour  for  shipping  before  the  town,  the  salt  water  being  navigalde 
for  boats  and  pinnaces  two  leagues.  Here  the  inhabitants  have  good  store 
of  lisli  of  all  sorts,  and  swiao,  having  acorns  anil  (  lams  at  the  time  of  year. 
Hero  is  likewise  an  alo-wifo  river."  Wood's  Nvn)- Eii'ilond'' ^  rro<j>,  rl  ; 
Yuiiii'j's  Chron.  of  Mas:i.  (p.  301). 
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fit  to  fall  ill  at  Dorchester;'  and  in  Id:;."  ihv  Couii 
esta1)lislie(l  a  eoinniission  to  tlx  iho  boniulary  line 
tween  what  are  now  J^rainti'eo  and  Weymouth, —  then 
Mt.  AVollaston  and  Wessa.'iiitsset.  l^hus  throuiih  eleven 
years,  from  1()2-1:  to  IGoo,  the  early  settlers  of  "Wey- 
mouth oidy  occasionally  emerge  from  the  ol)ii\i(tii  of 
the  past  aiul  are  diiidy  shadowed  on  the  nfn  ror  of"  Ne\v 
England  history.  ]3ut  now,  at  hist,  in  the  year  KioO, 
Wessagusset  was  hy  the  order  of  the  General  C/oni't 
made  a  })hxntation  under  the  name  of  AVe3'mouth,  and 
the  Kev.  Mr.  Hull,  ^villl  twenty-one  families  from  En- 
ghuid,  wei'c  allowed  to  establish  themselves  here.^ 
Why  the  name  of  ^Veymouth  was  adopted  I  do  not 
find  recorded:  it  may  well  have  beeu  that  the  Ivev.  Mr. 
Hull  and  his  party  came  from  tliat  place  in  the  old 
counti'y,  but  there  does  not  a[)pear  to  be  any  ground 
for  asserting  such  to  have  been  the  faet.^  With  Mr. 
Hull,  however,  began  the  long  succession  ol' clergymen 
who  ministered  to  the  old  tirst  [)arisli,  of  whom  the 
pi'escnt  incumbent  is  the  thirteenth.  In  the  c.irlier 
days  of  Ne^v  I^]nghind  the  pasto)'ates  marlci!<l  cj)oclis  in 
the  history  of  the  towns,  much  as  do  the  I'eigiis  of 
"kings  and  queens  in  European  annals.  Nor  inch^ed 
were  certain  of  the  Weymouth  pastorates  brief  in  point 
of  time,  for  two  of  them  covered  the  long  period  of 
one  entire  century. 

To  i-etvu'u,  howevci",  to  the  political  history  of  the 
town;  in  the  same  year  (IGoo)  iu  which  it  was  created 
a  plantation,  Weymouth  was  also  authoi'ized  to  send  a 
deputy  to  the  General  Court.  The  next  year  three 
deputies  made  their  ai;)])earance  instead  of  one;  but, 
considering  the  size  of  the  place  they  represented,  the 

I'riiis  man  is  moutionod  as  latu  suivanl  ol'  Jnhii  linislyn."  I^c'unl-^  ></ 
Mus^.  (p. 

-Sava;4o's  ^ViIlUlr()l),  v.  1,  \).  ItilJ  ;  Uocunls  of  Mass.,  ir)G-7. 
rrocoodiiigs  of  Mass.  Uist.  Soc,  1873,  p.  ;VJG. 
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delegation  with  becoming-  niodesty  reqnestcd  that  two 
of  their  number  might  bo  dismissed,  and  accordingly 
Messrs.  Bursley  and  Upham  received  leave  to  witli- 
draAv/  From  that  time  (brward,  through  a  space  of 
one  hundred  and  thii'ty  years,  the  political  history  of 
Weymouth  moved  uneventfully  along, —  a  portion  of 

'  '  0,  ■'■  that  of  the  Province,  —  rendered  noticeable  only  by 
some  question  of  bouiularies,  by  fines  imposed  because 
of  the  badness  of  highways  or  the  insuihciency  of  the 
watch-house  or  carelessness  in  cheebing  the  roving- 
propensities  of  swine,  or  by  the  division  of  a  Avhale 

Uii  V  ;•;(  found  stranded  on  its  shore,  or  some  other  e([ually 
trifling  incident  of  municipal  government.  The  tax- 
collector  made  his  annual  visits,  and  his  records  seem 

:-hi:  aid    to  show  that,  as  compared  with  others,  the  town  during 

i:\v.ov'  its  carliei"  years  was  neither  populous  nor  wealthy. 
'  Its  proportion  was  in  the  neighborhood  oi'  one-fiftieth 
part  of  the  whole  amount  levied  on  the  colony,  I'anging 
from  £4  to  £10  each  year;  but  in  IGoT  eanie  the 
Pecpiod  War,  and  dui'ing  that  year  Weymouth  was 
assessed  for  £27  in  a  total  levy  of  £l,oOO.  The  town 
could  not  even  then  be  said  to  rank  high  on  the 
assessors'  books,  being  thii'teenth  in  a  list  of  foui'- 
teen. 

As  respects  population  during  the  lirst  half  century  of 
the  existence  of  Weymouth,  there  is  small  matei-ial  on 
which  to  form  an  estimate.  In  1637  a  levy  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  men  was  made  to  carry  on  the  Pequod 
War;  of  these  Weymouth  furnished  five  as  her  con- 
tingent. Undei'  the  system  of  com})Utation  adopted  by 
the  highest  authority,"  this  would  indicate  a  total  of 
about  five  hundi-ed  souls,  which  I  am  inclined  to  thiidc 
was  not  far  from  the  true  number.  Dui'ing  the  next 
century  and  a  quarter  the  increase  was  very  slow,  so 

iKocuids  of  Iiliiss.,  V.  1,  p.  1711. 
-  Palfroy,  v.  2,  p.  5. 
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that  in  1770  tlio  po])iilation  ])ut  Utile  exceeded  1,400;' 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  lliat  during  the  century  and  a 
half  which  succeeded  the  Pequod  War  the  increase  of 
the  toAvn  in  numbers  scarcely  exceeded  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  a  year.  To  the  We\yinouth  of  to-day, —  with 
its  population  of  10,000  souls, — 1,400,  and  nuich  less 
500,  seems  a  somewhat  sparse  settlement.  It  did  not 
so  imj")ress  the  first  inhabitants.  On  the  contrary,  in 
1642  the  townspeople  of  those  days  thought  them- 
selves so  numerous  as  to  render  expedient  the  removal 
of  a  poi'tion  of  their  number  to  a  new  settlement.  This 
was  accordingly  determined  on,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Xew- 
man,  the  clergyman  of  the  thne,  to  prevent  all  disi)ute, 
ofFered  either  to  go  or  to  remain  as  his  parishioners 
should  decide.  A  vote  was  taken,  which  resulted  in 
favor  of  the  removing  j^arty;  with  them,  therefoi-e,  he 
cast  in  his  lot  at  the  place  selected  for  their  settle- 
ment, to  which  the  pastor  gave  the  name  of  Rehoboth, 
which  it  still  beai-s.  In  later  years  othei*  and  larger 
migrations  took  place,  first  to  Easton  and  sul)serpiently 
to  Abington,  thus  accounting  for  the  slow  movement 
of  population  in  the  mother  town,  which,  indeed,  be- 
tween 1740  and  1780  rather  tended  to  diminish  than 
to  increase.  This  condition  of  atfairs,  however,  in  no 
way  distnrbed  the  inhabitants.  On  the  contraiy,  four 
years  after  the  Rehoboth  secession,  the  town  records 
under  the  date  of  April  G,  104(5,  contain  this  singular 
entry,  with  the  significant  words  "  Stand  Good,"  writ- 
ten against  it  in  the  margin: 

^  See  tlio  sketch  of  the  town  ut'  ^VeynlOuth,  written  by  Cotton  Tiil  ts, 
and  printed  in  17S5  in  Topog rtipldcal  Descriplionn  of  the  Tinnnt^  in  llif 
County  of  HulJ'olk,  and  of  Cliarlesiown  in  the  Count)/  of  Middlesex.  A  man- 
uscript copy  of  this  sketcli  was  very  kindly  phvecd  at  niy  disposal  in  the 
preparation  of  this  address  hy  J.  J.  I.oud,  Esq.,  of  Weymouth,  with  other 
material  for  a  history  of  Weymouth,  which  it  is  to  bo  rcgreUod  Mr.  ]m\\i\ 
does  not  himself  propose  to  prepare.  A  copy  of  the  comi)ilation  of  whicli 
Cotton  Tufts'  sketch  was  a  part  is  in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  bound  with  other  documents  under  the  title  of  ''Conkin 
and  Gmyrdidii/." 
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"  ^VlK■^(■:l.s  \vv  Hiid  hy  sad  experience  I  lie  L;  real  iiieon- 
veiiieiice  that  iiiany  limes  it  eoiiies  to  ])asfs  by  the 
[)ermittiiig  ol'  strangers  to  come  into  the  ])lantatioii 
pretending  only  to  sojourn  for  a  season,  but  al'terwards 
they  have  continued  a  Avhile  account  tliem.selves  inhab- 
itants Avith  us,  and  so  challcng  to  th,emse]N'es  all  such 
priv^iledges  and  immnnitys  as  otliers  do  enjoy,  who 
notwithstanding  ai'e  of  Httle  use  to  advance  tlie  pul)lic 
gxxjd,  l)ut  i-ather  maii_)'~i;imes  are  troublesome  and  [)i'ove 
a  burden  to  the  plantation,  the  ])remises  considered, 
together  with  the  straightness  of  the  place,  the  lunn- 
ber  ol'  the  peojile,  and  the  smallness  of  tlie  ti'ade  we 
yet  have  amongst  us,  we  the  townsmen  whose  names 
ai'c  subscribed  for  the  prevention  of  this  and  the  like 
inccmveniencys,  have  tliought  good  to  present  to  con- 
sideration the  insuing  order  to  be  vt)ted  by  the  whole 
ToAvue  to  stande  in  foi-ce  as  long  as  they  in  wisdome 
shall  see  just  cause. 

"First  that  no  inhal)itant  Avitliin  this  ])lantalion  shall 
presume  to  take  into  his  house  as  an  inniate,  oi'  servant, 
any  ]H'rson  or  ])ersons,  uidess  he  shall  gi\'e  suilicicnt 
bonds,  to  defray  the  plantation  of  what  damage  may 
ensue  therenppon,  or  lie  as  covenant  ser\'aiit,  and  that 
for  one  year  at  the  least  Avithout  leave  liist  had  and 
obtayned  Irom  the  whole  Towne  at  some  of  their  public 
meetings,  imder  the  penalty  of  5  shillings  a  week  as 
lonii-  as  bee  shall  continue  in  the  breach  of  this  ordei', 
to  be  levied  by  the  constable  or  otliei-  oliici'r,  and  de- 
livered to  the  townsmen  i'ov  the  time  l)eing,  to  be  im- 
])i'oved  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  towne.  Also 
it  is  further  agi'ced  upon  b}'  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  whole  towne  that  no  person  or  persons  within  this 
])lant;'ttion  shall  lett  or  sell  any  house,  or  land,  to  any 
pei'son  or  ])ersons  that  is  not  an  inhabitant  amongst  us, 
LUitill  he  hath  ilrst  made  a  lender  of  it  to  the  To\vne, 
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at  <'i  ti'ayniiig  or  .some  Icetui'c  day  or  ollu;r  [)iil)lic 
moeling."  ■ 

And  to  show  that  this  was  iiot  a  mere  em])ty  threat, 
it  is  but  necessary  to  turn  to  this  othei-  record  of 
thirty-eight  years  later,  April  30th,  1081: 

"  At  a  Meeting-  of  the  Selectmen  they  passed  a  war- 
rant to  the  Constal)le  John  Pratt  as  followeth:  — 

"  To  the  Consta1)le  of  Weymouth 

"  You  are  hcrel)y  required  in  liis  Majestys  name  forth- 
with to  distrain  upon  the  Estate  of  eloseph  Poole  to  the 
valne  of  five  shillings  which  is  for  the  breach  of  town 
ordei-  for  entertaining  of  Sarah"  Downing  one  w^'ck 
contrary  to  town  order,  and  so  from  Aveek  to  week  as 
long  as  the  said  Joseph  Poole  shall  entei'taine  the  said 
Sai-ah  Downing. 

"Dated  Aprill  30"'  1084.  Signed  in  the  name  and 
by  the  ordei-  of  the  Selectmen. 

"  Samuel  Wjhte."' 

j^ot  iimiatnrally,  therefore,  with  continual  migrations 
of  its  ])eople  taking  place,  and  with  the  advent  of  new 
population  sternly  discouraged,  the  growth  of  Wey- 
mouth Avas  slow.  ^Nevertheless,  grow  it  did,  and  it 
])rospercd.  i  have  spoken  of  the  long  interval  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty- live  years  between  1010  and  17();'), 
an  interval  wliich  includes  oiie-half  of  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  town,  as  a  single  ])eriod.  As  sucli  it  can 
best  be  treated,  for  with  Weymouth,  as  with  most  other 
jSTcav  England  towns,  it  was  the  time  of  slow  growth, 
the  long  period  of  infancy.  It  was  mai-ked  by  few 
events  of  importance.  In  1070  the  tei-ror  of  King- 
Philip's  war  swept  over  Weymouth,  as  it  did  over  all 

i  Seo,  also,  a  .similar  order  of  .laiiiiary  1,  1(;85. 
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llic  otiiei'  outlying  setllcinenls  of  the  colon}'.  Tlint 
was  by  far  the  most  cruel  ordeal  (lircuri^'li  wliicli  Massa- 
cluisetts  has  ever  passed, —  one,  of  the  deep  ag-ony  of 
whleh  it  is  not  easy  for  us,  removed  from  it  by  two 
lunuh'ed  years  of  time,  to  foian  even  a  dim  eoneeption. 
I  shall  noi  pause  to  dilate  nj)OU  it  here,  tliough,  in  a 
I'ar  less  deg'i'ee  it  is  true  than  many  of  her  sister  set- 
tlements, Weymouth  J.heu  tasted  the  hori'ors  of  savage 
warfare.  Women  were  slaughtered  and  houses  were 
burned  within  her  limits,  and  the  losses  she  sustained 
were  sutlieiently  severe  to  induce  the  General  Coui't  to 
allow  the  abatement  of  a  portion  of  her  tax.  Again 
she  was  called  upon  to  furnish  her  contingent  of  sol- 
diers, who  doubtless  played  their  part  mani'ully  enough 
at  the  storming  of  oS'^arragansett  Foit.-  Indeed,  in 
every  warlike  oi-deal  through  Avhich  IMassaehusetts  has 
been  called  to  pass, —  from  the  fii'st  struggle  of  Miles 
Standish,  in  1624:,  to  the  great  rebellion,  two  hundred 
and  fort}^  years  later, —  the  ancient  town  may  I'airly 
claim  that  she  has  contributed  of  her  blood  with  no 
stinting  hand. 

But  the  war  of  King  Philip  was  ended,  and  again 
Weymouth  la})sed  into  the  old,  quiet,  stead}^,  unevent- 
fnl  life.  During  the  next  ninety  years  I  doubt  if  any- 
thing more  momentous  occurred  within  her  limits  than 
the  burning  of  the  town  meeting-house,  in  1751.  That, 
however,  was  a  ver}^  remarkable  year, —  one  still  borne 
in  ])ainful  recollection, —  the  saddest  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  AVeymoutli.  It  has  indeed  left  its  mark  on  the 
records,  whei'c,  under  date  of  May  21st,  1752,  in  the 
town  meeting  that  day  lield,  it  was  — 

"  A^oted  to  send  no  representative  this  ])rcsent  year 
on  account  of  the  great  charge  of  building  a  ^Nlceting- 

-Tlioi'C  wevo  thirteen  \Voyinontli  men  in  Captain  Johnson's  company 
eniphiyed  against  tlie  Uidians  in  Octol)or,  \itl~).    ]'iiil(iu  'Mi-iii<iri(il  (p.  .",o,  n.). 
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house,  and  tlic  cwl raordiuary  Sic-kiicss  (hat  has  pi'o- 
vailcd  in  (lie  town  in  the  year  })ast." 

The  meeting--house  was  l)iirned  on  liie  23d  of  Aju-il, 
and  its  destruction  was  iinj)i'essed  on  tlie  recollection 
of  those  hving'  in  the  vicinity  by  a  special  cii'cinristance. 
The  fathers  of  the  town  liad  seen  fit  to  utilize  the  loft 
over  the  church  as  a  magazine,  ajul  in  it  was  stoi'cd  the 
su]i))ly  of  town  ])Owder  to  the  v^ry  res])ectal)le  amount 
of  tln-ee  bai'i'cls.  Ts^aturally,  at  the  ])i'oper  moment, 
this  brought  the  conllagration  to  a  crisis,  mahing,  as 
Parson  Smith,  the  clei'gyman  of  tlie  jKM-iod,  has  I'ecoi  d- 
ed,  "  a  sui'prising  noise  when  it  blew  up/'  The  cN'cnt 
has  also  been  celel)rated  in  coutem])oranc(jus  verse  by 
Paul  Torrey,  the  village  Milton: 

Oiu-  powikT  h^tock,  kept  under  lin'k, 

AVitli  IliiiLs  and  bullets  'wore,  ; 
]))•  dismal  bhist  soou  s\\  il'tly  cast 
!  iito  the  oi)eu  aii'. 

The  j)oet  also  intimates  gi'ave  sus[)icions  as  1o  the 
oi'igin  of  the  tire,  and  indeed  hints  at  a  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  incendiaries,  suggesting  veiy  radical  meas- 
ures for  their  destruction  and  extir])ation : 

0  range  and  search  in  every  arch, 

And  cellar  round  about; 
Search  low  and  high,  Avith  hue  and  cry, 

To  lind  those  rebels  out. 

Fni  satisfyM  they  du  reside,       .  ' 

Some  whei'e  within  the  Town; 
Therel'oi'e  no  doubt,  you'll  lind  them  out, 

l?y  searching  up  and  do\vu.  ,  ■  . 

Ou  trial  them  we  will  condemn, 

Tlie  «enteiice  we  will  give; 
Them  execute  without  dispute,  ' 

Xot  being  tit  to  live.i 

M'iuil  ToiTcy's  curious  clTorts  at  versilleatioii  w(^re  priiiled  in  Isll,  in 
tlio  appendix  to  a  disco\n-so  of  the  Itev.  Jacob  Norton.  Tlio  author  h  lls 
us  that  lliey  were  designed  "to  preserve  the  memory  of  these  remarkable 
thing's  to  future  posterity." 
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History  does  not  record  any  satisfactory  I'csult  as 
attending"  tlie  poet's  search,  but  in  tlic  snccccdiiig-  year 
lie  was  tuning  liis  lyre  to  sing  the  dedication  ol"  a  new 
■■        and  moi'e  commodious  edifice,  ei'(!cted  in  place  oC  that 
which  had  been  destroyed.    But  the  othei-  disaster 
:  which  made  memorable  (he  ycai-  1751  Avas  far  moi'c 

,  '  ■     •      terrible  than  the  destruction  of  any  Iniilding  the  work 
ol"  human  hands.    That  year  was  niarked  by  a  veritable 
slaughter  of"  the  innocents.    Death  stalked  through 
the  town.    Between  May,  1751,  and  May,  1752,  a  ter- 
'\'    ;  -        rible  throat  distemper  so  raged  among  the  children  as 
c'  ■  to  amount  almost  to  a  pestilence.    In  Octoljer,  1751, 

'         alone,  thirty  died,  and  in  all  thei'e  perished  some  one 
hundred  and  twenty.    Out  ol"  a  population  of  only 
,  twelve  hundred,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  lilty 

Diiu'i  "'  persons  died  in  the  town  during  that  twelvemonth.' 
'  ■  During  the  succeeding-  yeai*  the  disease  gradually  dis- 
ajipeared,  and  has  since  l)een  almost  unknowji  in  Wey- 
mouth. Rarely,  indeed,  however,  even  in  times  ol" 
plague,  has  the  death-rate  exceeded  that  of  AVeymcjulh 
in  1751-2. 

Bi'okcn  here  and  there  by  such  episodes  as  these, 
the  life  of  the  little  settlement  ilowcd  on  in  the  gen- 
eral even  tenor  of  its  way  through  the  lives  of  l"our 
generations  of  its  children.  It  was  an  existence  which 
we  now  find  it  difficult  to  picture.  Living  as  we  do  i)i 
the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  modern  world, —  having 
the  record  of  human  life  in  both  hemisphei-es  daily 
spi-ead  before  us, —  moving  with  ease  over  two  conti- 
nents,—  in  the  neighborhootl  of  cities  and  libraries  and 
galleries  and  theatres, —  belonging  to  a  civilization  en- 
riched with  all  the  accumulated  wealth  of  centuries, — 
accustomed  ourselves  to  lai-ge  afl'aii's  and  dealing  in 
millions  where  in  the  olden  time  they  talk'cd  but  of 

iSkotch  of  Wcyiuoiitli,  by  Dr.  Cotton  Tiitts.  Tlio  usual  dcatli-iato  was 
aixteeu  a  year. 
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thousands, —  wo,  in  the  ycnr  187J,  can  liardly  f^tand 
here,  and,  looking  ai'onnd  from  King-Oak  TTill,  ])i(  ture 
to  onrselvos  the  life  led  in  its  neighborhood  a  ceiituiy 
and  a  half  ago.  To  the  intense  lover  of  nature,  it  is 
true,  Weymonth  probably  then  bore  a  more  attractive 
aspect  than  now  it  does,  for  natui'C  had  lavishe(l  its 
gifts  upon  it  with  no  sparing  hand.  Eastward  the 
green  islands  studded  the  bay,  round  which  the  sea 
sparkled  with  waters  rarely  vexed  by  the  keel  and 
never  beaten  by  the  paddle, —  to  the  north  the  town  of 
Boston  was  hidden  from  sight  as  it  nestled  at  the  feet 
of  its  hills, —  to  the  west  the  Blue  Hills  loonied  u[)  in 
their  soft,  misty  beauty  even  as  they  do  to-day,  they 
alone  unchanged, —  to  the  south  stretched  away  the 
more  level  foi-est  land  in  which  the  beautiful  AYey- 
mouth  i)onds  lay  quietly  imbedded  in  tlujir  native  frame- 
work of  virgin  green,  while  around  their  shores  the 
wolf  still  lurked  and  the  swift  dcei"  bounded.  iS[o  long 
I'ows  of  piles  then  broke  the  swift  tide  as  it  ebbed  and 
flowed  in  the  Fore  lliver, —  no  tall  chimneys  belched 
out  black  smolce  on  the  eastern  limit  oi"  the  town, — 
no  phosphate  factory  at  the  foot  of  the  Gi'cat  Hill 
poisoned  the  sweet  native  atmosphere,  but  the  waves 
rippled  on  the  beach,  and  rose  and  fell  amid  the  haunts 
of  the  seal  and  the  sea-fowl,  even  as  they  did  when 
Thomas  Moi-ton  of  Merr}'  Mount  thus  desci'ibed  the 
land:  "And  when  I  had  more  seriously  considei'cd  of 
the  bewty  of  the  place,  Avith  all  her  faire  indowments, 
I  did  not  thinke  that  in  all  the  knoAvne  world  it  could 
be  paralel'd.  For  so  many  goodly  groues  of  trees; 
dainty  hue  round  I'ising  hillucks:  delicate  faire  large 
plaines,  sweete  cristall  fountaines,  and  cleare  running 
streames,  that  twine  in  fine  meanders  through  the 
meads,  making  so  sweete  a  nuirmering  noise  to  heare, 
as  would  even  lull  the  sences  with  delight  a  slec])e,  so 
[)leasantly  doe  tlu^y  glide  upon  the  [)el)ble  stones,  jet- 
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ting  most  jocundly  where  they  doe  meete;  and  hand  in 
hand  I'unne  downe  to  Neptunes  Court,  to  pay  the 
yeai-cly  tribute,  which  they  owe  to  him  as  soveraigne 
Lord  of  all  the  springs."' 

Dui'ing  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  the  town- 
ship was  covered  with  a  natural  gi'owth  of  timber,  in 
which  the  oak,  the  elm,  the  chestnut,  the  ash,  the  pine 
and  the  cedar  were  mingled;  and  thi-ough  many  yeai'S 
the  toAvn  records  bviar  frequent  trace  of  the  jealous 
care  Avith  which  the  townsmen  preserved  this  great 
source  of  beauty  and  of  Avealth."  As  thnl)er,  however, 
became  more  valuable,  the  forests  were  encroached 
upon,  until  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  last  century 
they  had  been  well  nigh  destroyed.  But,  during  the 
earlier  years,  as  one  stood  on  King-Oak  Hill,  the 
whole  broad  panorama  must  have  ai)peared  an  almost 
unbroken  wilderness  of  Avooded  hill  and  dale,  and  azure 
sea  and  vei'dant  shore;  Avhile  here  and  there,  fcAV  and 
far  betAveen,  could  have  been  discerned  the  rude  belli'y 
of  a  colonial  church;  or  the  long,  broAvn,  sloping  roof 
and  hard  angular  front  of  some  farmer's  house,  sur- 
rounded by  barns  and  buildings  more  unsightly  than 
itseli",  protruded  its  ugliness  amidst  the  open  liclds 
upon  Avhich  the  cattle  grazed  or  the  ripening  liarA'cst 
Avaved.  Weymouth  was  not  settled,  as  were  man}' 
other  towns,  Avith  a  vicav  to  village  life,  Avhile  outlying 
farms  stretched  away  to  the  outskii'ts  of  the  township, 
—  here  every  free-holder  seems  to  have  dwelt  u})on  his 
land.  The  church  and  the  burying-ground  Avere  the 
natural  centimes  of  the  olden  toAvn,  1)ut  no  village  then 

1  Now  English  Cauaan,  p.  41. 

-AVlioevor  shall  presume  to  fell  or  kill  or  top  any  tree  or  trees  (after 
piil)lica1ion  hereof  or  notice  given)  which  growes  heforc  his  owne  or  his 
neighbours  Dore,  or  that  stands  in  any  place  upon  the  commons  or  high- 
wayos  which  may  be  for  the  sliaddow  either  of  man  or  boast  or  shelter  to 
any  house  or  otherwise  for  any  jjublic  uso  every  person  so  ofConding  shall 
1)0  lyable  to  pay  for  ovei'y  such  tree  so  fold,  tojjl,  or  i^ild  '_'0s.  to  tiie'rdwn's 
use."    Records,  Fcbyuury  1st,  IHO?  (''). 
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or  DOW  has  cvoi-  n'atlici'od  al)oiit  tlieni.  Even  as  late 
as  1780  there  were  ])iit  about  some  two  hundred  lioiiscs 
in  all  scattered  over  the  whole  sui-face  of  'Weymouth, 
and  these  Avere  of  the  plainest,  simi)lest  sort.^ 

The  men  and  women  Avho  dwelt  in  them  wei'e  in 
great  degree  cut  oil  from  the  whole  outer  woi'ld;  —  at 
least  we  would  think  so  now.  The  roads  were  few 
and  bad;  the  chief  one,  still  known  as  Queen  Ann's 
turnpike,  is  said  to  have  received  its  name,  not  from 
the  sovereign  of  the  loyal  colonies,  l)ut  from  the  hostess 
of  a  little  "  lour  corner  "  inn  upon  it,  who  was  always 
known  by  that  royal  title.'"'  Queen  Ann's  turnpike  was 
the  direct  road  between  Boston  and  Plymouth,  but  the 
time  of  which  I  s])eak  was  long  before  the  stage- 
coach era,  and  the  Weymouth  man,  whom  business 
called  to  Boston,  went  by  water,  or  drove  or  walked 
there  over  Milton  Hill  and  Tioxl)ury  Xeek.  Xor  was 
that  journey  to  Boston  then  devoid  of  dangei-.  Earl}' 
in  the  last  century,  for  instance,  it  is  traditionally  stated 
that  a  party,  including  two  of  the  principal  citizens  of 
Weymouth,  Avhile  returning  liome  l)y  water  fi'om  Bos- 
ton, wei-e  overtaken  by  a  snow-storm  and  wrecked  on 
one  of  the  islands  in  the  ba}';  all  ])erished,  it  is  said, 
save  Captain  Alexander  jSTasli  and  a  negro  servant, 
through  whose  devotion  his  life  was  saved.^  If  the 
tradition  be  true  it  sliould  be  added  that  Captain  ISTash's 
descendants  in  the  present  century  have  repaid  the 
debt  due  to  their  ancestor's  slave  by  long  and  eminent 
services  in  the  emancipation  of  his  race.  But  the  story 
at  least  illustrates  the  distance  then  existing  between 
Boston  and  Weymouth,* — a  distance  greater  for  every 

1  Sketch  of  Weymouth,  by  Dr.  Cotton  Tufts. 

'^This  and  some  other  facts  I  state  on  tlie  authority  of  Mrs.  Maria  W. 
Chapman,  of  Woymoutli,  who  very  kindly  furnished  me  with  much  local 
information  wliicii  has  not  heretofore  found  its  way  into  print. 

3 Mrs.  Chapman's  MS.;  and  see  Savage's  "Wintlirop,  v.  1,  p.  286. 

*  "The  dis-tance  by  land  from  Boston  to  the  confines  of  tiie  town  is  t-l 
miles."    SkPtrh  hij  Dr.  Cotton  Tiifts. 
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j)ractical  ])Ui"[)ose  than  lliat  now  exislin^-  l)eivvcc^n 
Weymouth  and  l^few  York. 

Between  Old  Spahi  and  Qumcy  Point,  or  Wessagus- 
set  and  Mount  WoUaston  as  they  tlien  were  called,  a 
feriy  was  authorized  as  early  as  1G35,  and  the  rate  of 
ferriage  was  lixed  at  a  penny  for  each  i)erson  and  at 
threepence  for  each  horse;  two  years  later  this  i-ate  was 
raised  and  the  ferryman  of  the  day  was  licensed  to  keej) 
a  house  of  call.  But  so  far  as  the  whole  great  outer 
world  was  concerned,' the  earlier  dwellers  in  Weymouth 
were,  through  foui'  generations,  what  we  should  con- 
sider as  entombed  alive.  There  was  no  newspa])er, — 
thei'c  was  no  system  of  public  trans])oi'tation,  —  there 
^vas  no  regular  post,  —  between  the  colonies  themselves 
there  was  little  occasion  for  intercourse,  and  Europe 
was  months  removed.  Those  freemen  who  were  elected 
deputies  attended  the  sessions  of  the  Genei'al  Court; 
and  now  and  then  the  clergyman  or  the  magistrate 
took  part  in  some  solemn  conclave  of  his  brethren  at 
the  capital  or  in  a  neighboring  tow^n.  Of  the  young- 
men,  a  few  went  wilh  the  fishing  lleet  to  Cape  Sable, 
or  sailed  on  trading  voyages  to  the  West  Indies  or  to 
Spain,  thus  catching  glimpses  of  the  outer  world;  but 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  any  Weymoutli-born 
woman  ever  laid  eyes  on  the  shores  of  the  mother 
countiy  during  the  first  hundred  and  sixty  years  of  the 
settlement  of  the  tow^n. 

The  men  and  women  of  those  five  generations  were 
a  poor,  hard-working,  sombre  race,  —  rising  eai'ly  and 
working  late,  —  laboriously  earning  their  bi'cad  1)y  the 
sweat  of  their  brows.  There  were  no  laljor  reformers 
then.  The  men  worked  in  the  fields,  the  women  in  the 
house:  the  first  tended  the  flocks,  or  planted  and  gath- 
ered the  harvest;  —  the  last  busied  themselves  in  the 
dairy  and  the  kitchen,  or  at  the  spiuning-'wheel  and  the 
wash-tub.    It  is  a  tradition  of  llie  daughter  of  Parson 
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Smith  thiit  willi  lici-  own  liaiids  she  .sci'ul)1)e(l  the  llooi- 
of  her  Ijed-room  llie  ailernooii  before  hei"  eldest  son, 
John  Quiney  Adams,  was  born.  There  was  no  non- 
sense at  least  about  that  people;  every  one  had  work 
to  do,  and  no  one,  gentle  or  simpl-:,  Avas  above  his 
work. 

For  years  there  was  a  single  school  in  the  town,  and 
the  teacher  was  annually  engaged  by  a  vote  in  the 
town-meethig.'  Subserpicntly  his  teaching  was  divided, 
the  north  pi-eeinct  I'eceiving  eight  months  of  his  time 
and  the  soutli  four;  but  this  arrangement  n(^t  pioving 
satisfactory,  the  monc}'  raised  for  sup[)ort  of  schools 
was  finally  divided  between  the  precincts  in  proportion 
to  their  tax,  and  they  were  left  to  apply  it  each  in  its 
own  w^ay.  ]Jut  for  us  it  is  most  curious  to  see  through 
all  these  years  how  small  w^ere  the  expenses  of  the 
town  and  lu)w  large  a  })roportion  of  the  annual  tax  was 

1  "At  a  Cleneriill  Town  Meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vv^'oynionth  the  24tli 
of  Juno,  KWD." 

"  Tlie  Town  past  a  vote  tliat  William  C'liard  is  to  sei-ve  as  Town  Clerk." 

"At  A  mooting  of  the  Solcetmon  upon  tho  first  day  of  July  KiSl)  Agreoil 
with  Mr.  Chard  to  King  tho  IJoll  &  Sweep  the  Moeting-ho\ise  to  liegin  the 
()th  daye  of  July,  and  for  tho  timo  that  ho  performs  that  work  he  is  to  have 
after  tho  rate  of  forty  shillings  a  year  in  money  or  throe  pounds  in  town 
pay." 

"  At  a  Mooting  of  tho  fi-oeholders  of  tho  town  of  Weymouth  the  13th  day 
of  July  U)!)4." 

"Tho  Towiie  past  a  vote  thoy  will  have  a  puhliiiuo  School-master." 

"At  a  mooting  legally  warned  for  the  Inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Wey- 
mouth upon  the  lirst  of  Ootober  liS'ji  to  treat  concerning  a  School-mastor, 
and  it  was  voted  that  Mr.  Chard  should  serve  as  Sohool-uiaster  from  tlio 
date  abovesaid  till  tho  last  of  Afarch  next  ensuing  tho  date  hereof,  it  \>ro- 
vided  !Mr.  Chard  doo  faithfully  perform  the  oflico  of  School-master,  tliat  is 
to  teach  >!■  instruct  all  children  &  youth  belonging  to  tlic  town  in  reading 
&  writing  &  casting  of  accounts  according  to  the  capacitie  of  those  that  are 
sent  to  him,  and  according  to  his  own  abillitio  :  under  this  consideration 
the  town  have  past  a  vote  upon  the  aforesaid  first  of  October  that  Mr.  Chard 
shall  liavo  for  his  sallary  for  tho  half  year  above  expressed  six  pounds  in  or 
as  money  to  be  levied  upon  tho  soverall  Inhabitants  according  to  proportion 
by  a  town  rate." 

Tho  next  year  (lOUS),  William  Chard  was  again  engaged  at  five  shillings 
a  week,  but  in  KiOO  an  arrangement  was  made  with  Mr.  John  t'opj)  at  ','."iO 
a  year.  The  salary  of  tho  pastor  at  this  time  was  "  £108  16s.  in  goods  alias 
money  £08"  (about  4^225). 
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iipplicd  (()  cduenllon.  Tn  tlio  last  cciil iiry,  licfoi'c'  llic 
War  oi'  Jndepondeiico  dcsti'oyed  all  measure  of  value, 
£120  (fl20)  of  (lie  old  tenor,  so  called,  was  the  aver- 
age annual  lev}',  and  of  this  five-sixths  went  to  the 
support  of  the  schools.  Ex'penditui'es  on  other  ac- 
counts were  necessarily  very  small.  Until  the  year 
17G0  the  highways  Avere  I'epaired  hy  the  lal)or  of  the 
])eo])k'  of  the  toAvn,  \vho,  i'oi-  this  ])uri)ose  a])pear  to 
have  been  equally  assessed.  As,  howevei',  the  disparity 
in  wealth  became  greatei'  and  this  burden  heavier,  the 
s^^stem  was  changed,  and  in  17G0  every  ])crson  payiug 
a  poll-tax  was  called  on  foi-  a  day's  labor,  which  was 
assessed  at  2.s\  Id.  (I);")  cents),  and  those  who  also  paid 
proi)ei'ty  taxes  Avere  I'ui'ther  called  on  for  as  many  ad- 
ditional days'  labor  as  2s.  Id.  were  contained  in  the 
amount  of  their  property  tax.'  The  si)arsely  settled 
character  of  the  town  obviated  all  iiccessity  of  a  fire 
department,  though  an  entrj^  in  the  records  as  early  as 
]{)51  gives  a  curious  glimpse  into  the  habits  and  dan- 
gers of  a  community  before  the  blessed  invention  of 
lucifer  matches.  An  order  was  then  made  by  the  se- 
lectmen, in  considerati(m  of  "the  great  lo^s  and  dam- 
age that  many  &  many  a  time  doth  fall  out  in  this 
Towne  by  tire,"  and  because  "  no  etfort  has  been  made 
to  restrayne  the  carringe  abi'oad  of  fiery  sticks  ....  in 
mens  hands,  which  is  exceeding  dangerous  especially 
when  the  Avind  is  high,"  —  in  view  of  iheso  facts  the 
toAvn  fathei'S,  under  a  penalty  of  tAvcnty  shillings  for 
each  olFence,  proceeded  to  forbid  any  one  between 
March  and  jSTovember  from  transporting  "  any  fire  from 
one  place  to  a.nother  than  in  a  pot  or  other  vessell  fit 
for  such  a  ])ui'pose  and  close  covered."^  Until  the 
])resent  centmy,  however,  this  ordinance  seems  to  have 
been  i-egarded  as  sufficient  })rotection  against  the  dan- 

1  llocords,  10th  March,  HdO  ;  .lolui  Adams'  ^Vo^ks,  vul.  2,  p.  US. 
-Itecords,  p.  50. 
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gcrs  of  eonllagralioii,  thus  cutting  off  that  heavy  item 
of  modi'i'ii  town  expenses;  while,  so  far  as  sahiries  were 
concerned,  vohunes  are  contained  in  the  following 
clause  with  which  the  ote  of  1G51,  defining  the  duties 
and  powders  of  the  selectmen,  closed;  —  "Sixthly  — 
Wee  Avillingly  grant  they  shall  have  theii"  Dynncrs 
pon  the  Towne's  charge  when  they  meet  about  the 
Towns  alTayres."  ^ 

The  town  government  of  those  days  Avas,  indeed, 
the  simplest  govei'innent  conceivable.  There  Avere  the 
clei'gyman  (for  parish  and  town  were  one),  the  school- 
master, the  selectmen,  the  deputy,  the  constable  and  the 
pound-keeper.  In  the  earliest  days  it  was  even  simj)ler 
yet  than  this,  for  frequent  meetings  of  the  whole  (o^vn 
were  called.  But  even  then  it  Avas  sj)ecdily  found  that 
this  led  to  abuses,"  and,  in  a  system  of  two  regu- 

lar town  meetings  in  each  yeai"  was  ado})ted,  and  the 
powers  oi'the  selectmen  were  specifically  defined.^  The 

1  Kecords,  -Uth  November,  1051. 

-The  "  mutifariousiiess  "  of  such  inecting.s  '' uccaeious  the  nenleel  oi 
appearance  of  many  whereby  tilings  [are]  inauy  times  carried  on  Iiy  a  few 
in  wliich  many  or  all  are  concerned  which  often  makes  the  legalily  of  such 
proceedings  to  bo  ([ucstiouod."  It  was  therefore  voted  to  thcrealter  have 
two  rogiilav  town  nieetiiigs  in  each  year  in  March  and  November,  /ic  on/.s, 
lUoO,  p.  00. 

^  "  At  a  meeting  of  the  Town  the  20iii  of  the  iX'i  mo'li  (Novembor) 

"  The  power  that  the  Towne  of  AVeymouth  commilteth  into  the  Iiands 
of  the  Selectmen  for  this  present  year  ensueiiig  100 1. 

"  First.  AVee  give  them  power  to  make  such  orders  as  may  be  for  tlie 
preservation  of  our  intrests  in  lands  it  come  &  grass  it  AYood  it  Tindjcr, 
that  none  be  transported  out  of  the  Towns  Commons. 

"Secondly.  They  shall  have  power  to  see  that  all  orders  made  by  tlie 
Genorall  Court  shall  be  observed  and  also  all  such  orders  that  are  or  shal 
be  made  which  the  Tov/ne  shall  not  repeale  at  their  meetiuge  iu  the  first 
montli. 

"  Thirdly.  It  shal  be  lawful  for  them  to  take  course  tliat  dry  Cattle  be 
bearded  in  the  woods  except  calves  &  Yearlings  &  that  tlioy  provide  Bulls 
both  for  the  Cowes  it  dry  Cattle. 

"  Fourthly.  They  may  issue  out  all  such  rates  as  the  Towns  occasions 
shall  require  &  see  that  they  be  gathred,  that  a  due  account  may  be  given 
of  them. 

"  Fifthly.  They  may  satisfy  all  graunts  provided  they  satisfy  tlicin  in 
due  order,  anil  not  within  two  miles  of  the  INIeel  i  iij;-houso. 

"Sixthly.  AVco  willingly  grant  they  shall  have  their  Dynuers  iipixjn  the 
Towns  charge  when  they  mecto  about  the  Towns  affayros."  Itccorch. 
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continuous  record  of"  these  ini'elings  lln-on^li  more  lliun 
a  century,  at  once  reveals  the  slow,  nnconscions  growth 
of  a  great  political  system,  and  supplies  the  amplest 
eN'idence  of  the  sameness  of  a  colonial  village  life.  To 
the  student  in  the  science  of  govcrmnent  these  volumes 
of  the  Weymouth  toAvn  records  art;  i-e])lete  with  m- 
terest.  In  them  the  growth  of  a  system  from  the  root 
II])  may  be  studied.  As  an  observing  man  turns  over 
the  ill-spelt,  almost  illegible  pages,  they  grow  luminous 
in  theii"  beai'ing  on  many  of  the  most  distressing  prob- 
lems of  the  age.  As  Gibbon,  from  an  ex])ei'ience 
among  the  yeoman  militia  of  England,  derived  a  cer- 
tain comprehension  of  the  legionaries  of  liome,  —  so 
the  early  records  of  the  New  England  towns  make  it 
most  manifest  to  us  ^y\\y  the  horrors  of  179o,  and  the 
later  excesses  of  the  Connnune,  ai-e  possible  in  France, 
and  why  nothing  other  than  a  republic  is  now  possible 
in  New  England.  In  these  records  we  see  pai'liamen- 
tary  institutions  stri})ped  of  their  non-essentials  and 
reduced  to  first  principles;  —  we  see  that  the  New 
England  town-meeting  democracy  was  the  })urest  and 
simplest  govei-nment  of  the  peo])le,  for  the  people, 
which  the  world  has  yet  produced.  Here  is  a  perfect 
equality,  controlled  by  an  almost  iron  law  of  usage. 
Year  after  year  every  question  of  conmion  concernment 
is  settled  in  general  town-meeting  by  a  vote  of  the 
majoi'ity,  after  a  free  and  full  discussion,  conducted 
in  perfect  deference  to  a  i-ude  parliamentar}^  law.  The 
greater  number  rules,  but  the  minority  ever  assei'ts  its 
rights,  which  are  alwaj^s  freely  conceded.  The  pro- 
tests of  the  contra  dicentes  make  a  jKU't  of  the  records; 
the  final  appeal  is  made  to  the  courts  of  law;  the  idea 
of  an  ultimate  resort  to  force  is  never  even  suggested, 
much  less  discussed.  Thus,  through  our  town  I'ecords, 
we  are  made  to  realize  that  ixq)ublican  govei'nmenl  is 
in  New  lijugland  a  i)roduet  of  the  soil  and  not  an  ex- 
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otic,  —  ill  France  it  its  a  gi-all;  witli  ns  it.  is  tlic  Htein. 
The  growtli  oi'this  g-enn  from  tlie  towii-ineeling-  to  tlie 
General  Conrt,  Irom  the  Greneral  Gonrt  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congres!?,  and  fi-om  that  to  the  Govermnent  cf 
the  United  States,  and  thence  back  to  the  great  car- 
dinal fact  of  force, —  all  this  is  for  others  to  trace. 
Meanwhile,  here  to-day,  we  stand  on  a  recoi'd  of  two 
hnndred  and  fifty  years  of  pure  democracy, —  the  deep, 
underlying  tap-root  of  whatever  is  good  in  America. 
And  indeed  that  record  relates  not  to  great  things.  It 
tells  us  of  the  daily  life  of  oar  fathers.  It  deals  not 
with  theories,  but  with  practical  issues.  The  carliei' 
generations  did  not  realize  that  they  were  evolving  a 
system,  when  they  made  regulations  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  town  timber  and  the  use  of  its  common 
grounds;  to  check  the  roving  [)ropensities  of  its  hogs, 
and  to  prescribe  the  liberty  of  the  rams  or  the  number 
of  the  parish  bulls.  Yet  such  was  the  fact,  and  the 
whole  developed  system  of  our  National  Government 
of  to-day  may  be  I'cad  in  little  in  the  Weymouth  towji 
I'ccoi'ds  of  over  a  centuiy  [)ast.  To-day's  jealousy  of 
the  foreign  producer  is  there  e\'ince{l  towards  tliose  in- 
habiting the  neighboring  towns,  —  they  must  not  par- 
take of  the  privileges  of  Weymouth.  The  protective 
system  began  with  the  beginning.  In  the  earliei-  days 
])ounties  are  offered  for  the  cars  of  wolves,  but  lat(;r,  as 
the  Nvilderness  is  subdued,  these  are  dr()})ped  IVom  the 
record  and  the  crow  and  the  blackbird  are  pi-oscribed 
in  their  place.  jSTow  and  again  we  find  the  town  enter- 
ing on  stune  system  of  encouragement  to  a  new  branch 
of  industry,  making  a  grant  of  land  therefor;'  but  the 

1  Marcli  7,  lUiiS.  Voted  that  Joliii  Torrey,  Tanner,  fur  tlio  oncoiiragu- 
ment  of  his  ti'ado  shall  have  twelve  polo  ol'  land  joining'  to  his  fathers  land 
out  of  the  towns  coininous  for  a  taiiyard  so  long  a;;  tlirre  shall  bo  use  For  it 
for  that  trade  in  this  'I'owi)." 

March  7,  1715.  "At  the  said  Mooting  J(>liii  'rmrey,  .lanics  11  uni  |>'ii<'y, 
Joso])]!  Torrey,  Ezra  ^Vhitn1arsl),  Enoch  Lovill,  Mliemv.er  I'ratt  A:  divers 
others  their  partners  v/ho  had  agreed  to  begin  a  lishiug  trade  to  Cajio-sablcs, 
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licri'ing'  fishery  and  the  passag'e  of  the  alewives  into 
Great,  Poiul  liave  left,  pei'haps,  the  deepest  inarlc  on 
the  town  recoi-ds.  The  annual  passage  of  the  fish  ii]) 
the  Baek  River  was  nn  event  in  the  life  of  Weymouth, 
exeiting-  the  liveliest  interest  in  old  aud  yonng.  For 
this  really  great  boon  the  town  Avas  indebted  to  Adam 
i!^  ■■.  !  nr  Gushing,  one  of  its  ])rominent  eitizens  in  the  provineial 
!,e  ij:  -  .  ,  times.  Mr.  Gushing  died  in  the  year  of  the  gi'eat  siek- 
f  ii.  i  ness,  1751,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  truly  ]-emarkal)le 

.       f  ;    man.    About  1730  he  bethought  himself  of  bringing 
;,,>.,,(.    ,    some  herj'ing,  during  the  spawning  season,  over  from 
,■     Taunton  River  to  the  Great  Pond.    He  did  so,  himself 
<  1"  a-.  ;      su]ierintending  the  work  of  transportation,  and  seeing 
j:      to  it  that  fresh  water  was  pi'operly  supplied  to  the  fish. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  through  him  ^Yeymouth 
may  elaim  a  place  of  one  hundred  and  tort}'  years' 
standing  in  the  interesting  history  of  piscicnlturc  in 
Massachusetts.^ 
.        These  records  also  reveal  to  us  very  clearly  what  a 
singularly  conservative  race  our  ancestors  were, —  in 
this  respect  how  different  from  their  children.  They 
clung  very  close  to  authority,  to  tradition  and  to  })re- 
cedent.  The  conditions  by  which  they  were  snri'oiinded 
changed  l)ut  slowly,  and  they  themselves  changed  moi-e 
slowly  yet.    What  volumes,  for  instance,  in  this  i-e- 
s[)ect,  are  contained  in  this  single  fact:  —  in  J();">1  the 
town,  in  six  brief  articles,  defined  the  po^v'ers  of  its 

i'i!(iiiostod  of  tlie  town  that  thoy  miglit  liavo  thai  pieco  or  iiarccl  of  laud  at 
tlio  iiiontli  of  the  fore  river  in  tlio  northerly  part  of  Weyinoutli  called  aud 
known  by  the  name  of  Hunts  Hill  and  tlio  low  laud  and  liuacli  adjoininj^' 
thereunto,  that  is  so  nuich  as  they  shall  need  for  the  inauageuiont  of  said 
fishing  trade.  The  Town  after  consideration  thereof  Voted  that  they 
slionld  have  the  said  land  and  Beach  to  manage  their  fishing  trade." 

J\larch  I;],  1727.  "  Voted  at  the  aforesaid  uieotiug  whether  the  I'owa 
will  give  to  Doctor  White  live  acres  of  Land  below  Kill  that  was  forni- 
orly  granted  to  .John  Vinson  provided  the  said  Doctor  White  enntinues  in 
the  town  of  Weymouth  and  in  practice  of  physick,  i.^  in  case  hu  shall  re- 
uiove  (Milof  town  sai(MVhile  to  purchase  said  laud  or  to  return  it  to  the 
Town  agaiu.    Jt  passed  in  the  atUrnialive." 

'Mrs.  Chapman's  MS.    And  sec  Records,  1st  March,  1731. 
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selectinoii,  niid  nioro  lliaii  sixty  years  later,  in  171 T 
find  tlie  Ibllowing-  entry  in  tlie  I'eeords:  Voted  llie 
Selectmen  the  same  ])ower  they  liad  gi-anted  in  the 
year  1651."'  Again,  to  cite  another  exam[)le.  Wey- 
montli  tlien,  as  now,  had  among  its  citizens  a  James 
Humphrey,  and,  under  date  of  March  12th,  1781,  1  find 
this  entry:  Voted  —  That  the  thanks  of  tlie  Town 
he  given  to  tlie  Hon''"'-  James  Humphrey  Esq'',  foi'  his 
faithful  services  as  a  selectman  in  the  Town  for  more 
than  forty  years  past."  Unlike  so  many  of  her  sister 
towns,  the  Weymouth  of  to-day  has  never,  even  ye{, 
learned  enough  of  the  science  of  true  repuhlican  gov- 
ernment to  "rotate"  its  town  ofiicials.  When  they 
have  had  a  man  Avho  was  willing  to  serve  them  well 
and  faithfully,  they  have  actually  kept  him  in  ofiice. 
The  James  Humphrej^  of  the  last  century  served  the 
town  "over  forty  years";  the  James  Hum])hi'ey  of 
this  has  already  served  it  nearly  twenty-five. 

I  do  not  know  if  it  indeed  was  so,  but  to  me  the  very 
nature  of  the  iSTew  England  world  seems  to  have  been 
less  cheerful  in  those  earlier  days  than  now.  jSTot  only 
was  life  less  joyous,  bnt  nature  wore  a  harsher  front. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  great  sickness  of  1751,  and  how 
it  desolated  Weymouth;  but  epidemics  seem  to  have 
been  far  more  ])revalent  diu'ing  the  last  centui'y  than  in 
this.  The  fearful  scourge  of  the  small-pox  has  left  its 
pit-marks  on  every  page  of  early  ^sTew  England  history, 
and  when,  in  1775,  a  chronic  dysentery  pre\'ailed  to 
such  an  extent  that  three,  foin-  and  even  five  children 
were  lost  in  single  families,  a  Weymouth  woman  writ- 
ing from  the  midst  of  the  geniu'al  distress  could  only 
say  "the  dread  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  catch- 
ing the  distemper  is  almost  as  great  as  if  it  were  the 
small-pox." Yet  in  1735  the  diphtheria  raged,  as  well 

'  See  llecoids,  3d  March,  1712. 

-Letters  of  Mrs.  Adams  (cd.  1848),  p.  xxxvi. 
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as  ill  17m.  'riu'ii'  ^'inters  also  si'cm  lo  Iku'c  ])ch'ii 
loiii«'er,  tluiir  .sll()^v8  derpiT,  tln-ir  IVost.s  iiiort'  severe 
than  ours.  In  1717  there  was  a  L;real  siiow-stonn, 
I'anious  in  New  England  annals.  Tlio  eonntry  Avas 
l)uried  nnder  liuge  drifts,  which  s^vel)t  o\-er  ionees  and 
Ikjuscs,  redncing"  the  wliole  colony  to  one  white?,  glit- 
tering desert.  We^'inonlh  disa})peared  with  the  rest, 
and  the  event  was  of  siUlicient  ini[)ortaiK'e  to  cause  a 
ineniorandani  of  it  to  be  inserted  in  the  records.^  Tn 
other  yeui's  we  heai-  of  the  harbor  freezing  over  in 
November;  and  on  the  2Gth  of  March,  1785,  the  win- 
ter's snow,  though  much  reduced,  lay  still  on  a  level 
with  the  fences,  nor  was  it  till  April  7th  that  the  ice 
broke  up  in  the  Fore  River."  I  doubt  whether  any 
man  now  living  has  witnessed  a  like  occurrence. 

A  severer  climate  and  harsher  visitations  seem 
strictly  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  people. 
The  religious  element  which  led  to  the  settlement  of 
New  England  still  strongly  asserted  itself  in  the  life 
and  customs  of  the  colony.  Wealth  had  hardly  yet 
begun  to  exercise  its  subtle  influence  upon  it.  Indeed, 
though  almost  all  were  [)rosperous  there  was  little  of 
what  can  properl}^  be  called  wealth  in  the  community, 
but  there  was  equally  little  poverty.  The  peo])le  lived 
in  rude  abundance,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  during 
the  iirst  hundred  years  of  the  history  of  Weymouth  as 
many  persons  received  public  aid  of  the  town.  Cer- 
tainly the  method  of  dealing  with  pauperism,  whei'e  it 
occasionally  appears  in  the  records,  was  primitive  in 
the  extreme,  and  scarcely  commends  itself  to  modern 
theories.^    But  as  a  I'ule  there  appears  to  lun  e  been  a 

'"All  exceeding  groat  SHOW  on  February  21st,  1717."    Rccord-i  (v.  1,  p. 
270).    It  is  tlio  single  record  of  the  kind. 
-  MS.  nienioranduin  of  Dr.  Cotton  Tufta. 

^  The  following  record,  for  iutitaucc,  is  a  little  suggestive  of  wliat  is  now 
called  "  baby  farm iug,"  tliougli  wo  know  in  tliut  society  it  led  to  fewer 
abuses.  At  a  town  meeting  in  Weymouth,  August  28,  173o,  "  Voted  by 
tlio  'J'owii  to  give  Tweuly  pounds  to  auy  person  tliat  «  ill  take  two  of  the 
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sti'iking'ly  equal  tlivision  of  such  |)r()})c'i'(y  as  llic  ium)J)U' 
had,  wliieli  lay  almost  wholly  iu  thcii-  callle  and  ihcii' 
lauds;  accumulaliou  had  scai'cely  bcyuu. 

We  ai'e  always  accustoiued  to  regard  the  past  as  a 
l)etter  and  purer  time  than  the  present,  —  there  is  a 
vague,  traditioiial  simplicity  and  inuocenee  hanging 
about  it  almost  Arcadian  in  character.  I  can  find  no 
ground  on  which  to  Ijase  this  ])leasant  fauc}'.  Taken 
altogether  I  do  not  believe  that  the  morals  of  Wey- 
mouth or  of"  her  sister  towns  were  on  the  average  as 
good  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  in  the  nineteenth. 
The  peo})le  Avere  sterner  and  graver, —  the  hrw  and  the 
magistrate  were  more  sevei'e,  but  human  nature  was 
the  same  and  would  have  vent.  There  was,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  more  hypoci'isy  in  those  days  than  now, 
l)ut  I  have  seen  nothing  which  has  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  women  were  more  chaste,  or  that  the  men 
were  more  tem])erate,  or  that,  in  proportion  to  po])ula- 
tiou,  fev/er  or  less  degi'ading  ci-imes  wei'e  perpetrated. 
Certainly  the  earlier  generations  were  as  a  race  not  so 
charitable  as  their  descendants,  and  less  of  a  spirit  of 
kindly  Christianity  prevailed  among  them.  J^ut  in 
those  days  enjoyment  itself  was  almost  a  crime,  and 
every  pleasure  Avas  thought  to  be  a  lure  of  the  devil 
and  close  upon  the  boundary  line  to  guilt.  Holidays, 
accordingly,  were  few  and  far  between.  The  Ma3'-pole 
disa])peared  with  the  wild  Morton  of  Merry  jMount. 
During  the  colonial  period,  election  oi-  training  day 
was  what  the  Fourth  of  Julj^is  to  us, —  the  great  anni- 

Cliildren  of  tlio  \\'i(.low  lUitli  Ilarvcy  (tliat  is)  th«  Eldost  Dauylitcr  iuid  one 
of  tlie  yoimgesl  THuigliters  (:i  twin)  and  talco  tlio  caro  of  tlicin  untill  tlioy 
Le  oightcon  years  old. 

"  Voted  tliat  tlio  Selectmen  shall  take  caro  of  tlio  other  (twin)  ayoiinf^ost 
daughter  of  the  widow  lluth  Jlarvey,  and  put  it  out  as  reasonably  as  they 
can." 

The  following  also  has  a  strango  sound  to  modern  ears,  from  the  Ivecord 
of  March  11th,  1771:  "Voted  to  sell  the  Poor  that  ai'o  maintained  by  the 
town  for  this  present  year  at  a  Vendue  to  the  lowost  bidder."  h'ccorils  (v. 
],  pp.  iUS,  -loS). 
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vcrsary  ol"  the  yv;\\\  (m  wliicli  llu'  whole  (•oinmunily 
(•nine  as  near  to  uiihcndlng'  as  it  1<ik'\v  how.  ^JMiaiiks- 
g'iviug-  aiul  the  ainiiial  Cast  were  hoth  ehurcli  da^^s; 
Guy  Fawk'cs'  day  was  notoi'ious  lor  its  noisy  I'evels; 
Sunday  was  devoted  to  uoniinal  rest  an<l  vei-ita!)le  ex- 
hortation. On  tliat  day,  every  one  not  an  iulaiit  at- 
tended eliureli,  and  the  infants  -were  leCt  alone  at 
home.'  l^^'roni  Saturday  eN'ening  to  Monday  niornini;" 
all  laI)or  ceased,  —  the  voices  of  the  chikli'cn  wert; 
inished,  —  tlie  blinds  were  drawn,  and  a  quiet,  which 
was  not  rest,  pervadeu  the  town.  The  lecture  and  the 
sermon  ^vei-e  the  events  of  the  weelv,  —  they  supplied 
tlie  place  of  the  theatre,  the  novel  and  the  newspajjer, 
—  they  were  listened  to  and  discussed  and  con^imented 
upon  by  old  and  young,  —  and,  so  far  as  wxy  investiga- 
tions have  enabled  mc  to  judge,  the  stitl'est  of  ortho- 
doxy was  ever  ])reached  from  the  W'^ey mouth  pulpit. 

In  the  early  days,  however,  the  clergy  of  ISTew  Eng- 
land were  an  aristocracy,  —  almost  a  caste.  In  ot,  of 
course,  an  aristocracy  of  Avealth,  but  of  education, 
tradition  and  faith,  —  a  veritable  priesthood  in  fact. 
The  tie  between  the  pastor  and  his  people  partook 
almost  of  the  nature  of  the  wedding  bond;  there  was  a 

1  "Tliero  fell  out  (lG-12)  a  vury  .sail  accident  at  Weymouth.  One  liicliard 
Sylvester,  having  three  small  children,  he  and  his  wife  going  to  the  as- 
senihly,  u\)on  the  Lord's  day,  left  their  children  at  home.  The  eldest  was 
without  doors  looking  to  some  cattle;  the  middlc-niost,  being  a  son  about 
five  years  old,  seeing  his  father's  f<nvliug  piece,  (being  a  very  great  one), 
stand  in  tlie  chimney,  took  it  and  laid  it  upon  a  stool,  as  he  had  seen  his 
father  do,  and  pulled  up  the  cock,  (the  spring  being  ^veak),  and  put  down 
the  hammer,  then  went  to  the  other  end  and  blowed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
{jiece,  as  he  had  seen  his  father  also  do,  and  with  tliat  stirring  the  piece^ 
being  charged,  it  went  oif,  and  shot  the  child  into  its  mouth  and  through 
his  head.  When  the  father  came  homo  ho  found  his  child  lie  dead,  and 
could  not  have  imagined  how  ho  should  have  been  so  killed,  but  the  young- 
est child,  (being  but  three  years  old,  and  could  scarce  speak),  showed  him 
the  whole  manner  of  it."    .S'((c«;/e'.<i  Wuitlirop,  (v.  2,  p.  77). 

Weymoxith,  June  1,  1775.  "  Voted  that  the  Soldiers  from  the  ago  of  Six- 
teen to  Sixty  appear  with  their  arms  upon  Lords  Days  on  penalty  of  forfoit- 
ing'a  Dollar  each  Lords  Day  for  their  neglect.  That  those  Soldiers  who 
tarry  at  home  upon  the  Lords  day,  Except  they  can  make  a  Ueusonable 
E.xcuHO  therefor  Shall  forfeit  two  Dollars."  Bcconls. 
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sanctity  alxjul  il ;  it  was  wcll-nigli  iiuliss()liil)lo.  l>u( 
in  its  eaiTicsl  period  Wcynioulli  Avas  not  ibi'tunak'  in 
these  relations,    Pi-ior  to  IGoa  the  plantation  was  too 
poor  and  too  small  in  numl)ei's  to  maintain  a  clun'c-li, 
but  that  year  one  was  gathered,  being  tlie  eleventli  of 
the  colony.'    Of  Mr.  Hull,  the  first  authentic  pastor,  ii 
can  only  be  said  that  he  preached  in  Weymouth  for 
several  years,  and  then  his  connection  with  the  church 
Avas  dissolved.    There  seems  indeed  at  this  time  to 
have  1)een  a  sei'ious  schism  in  the  infant  settlement, 
for,  Avhilo  Mr.  Hull  arrived  in  1G;35  and  jn-eaclied  his 
farewell  sermon  in  Ma}',  1G39,  yet  as  earl}-  as  Januaiy, 
l()o8,  the  elders  of  Boston  had  come  to  ^Vey mouth, 
and  had  there  demonstrated  the  efhcacy  of  prayei-  by 
effecting  a  reconciHation  between  one  Mr.  Jcnner  and 
his  people.    The  reconciliation  seems  to  have  been  l)ut 
temporaiy,  for,  ai\er  representing  the  town  as  de|>uly 
in  the  General  Coui't  in  1(3-10,  in  IGll  Mr.  flenner  I'c- 
moved  to  Saco.    Meanwhile,  in  Hh\7,  the  Ivev.  Mr. 
Lenthall   also  a])peai's  upon  the   ^Ve3■mouth  wtage, 
bringing  with  him  the  pestilential  doctrines  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  in  regard  to  justificati(^n  before  faith  and 
other  equally  incom])rehensiblc  theses,  which  came  so 
near  Avorlcing  the  destruction  of  the  infant  colony.  A 
movement  was  started  inviting  Mi-.  Ijcnthall  to  setth' 
and  organize  a  new  churcli.    It  Avas  a])parently  mal<ing 
rapid  headway  Av^heu  the  magistrates  of  the  colony 
energetically  intei'fei'ed  to  i)ut  a  stop  to  it.    Tn  Marcli, 
1G38,  Mr.  Lenthall  accoi'dingly,  Avith  some  of  his  lead- 
ing supporters,  Avas  summoned  to  a])pear  before  the 
General  Court,  and  made  to  see  good  reason  why,  with 
expressions  of  deep  contrition,  he  should  malce  a  I'e- 
traction  of  his  heresies  in  Avriting  and  in  o])en  court. 
Upon  this,  he  Avas,  Avith  some  opposition,  dismissed 

1  Savage's  AVinlluop,  v.  1,  p.  91,  u.  See  Joliiisuii's  Wuiidcr  Working 
rrovidcuco,  cliaj).  10. 
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Avitlioiit  a  fine,  but  only  on  condition  that  lie  wa.s  to 
nialvc  a  similar  ])nblic  I'ccantalion  in  AN'^eynionlli,  and 
shonld  also  be  on  hand  when  the  next  General  Cmu't 
assembled.  His  followers  did  not  escape  so  easily;  one 
of  them  Avas  heavily  fined,  anothei-  Avas  disfranchised,  a 
third,  having'  no  means  wherewitli  to  pa}'  a  line,  was 
})nblicly  whi[)ped,  and  a  fonrth,  "  l)ecanse  his  novel 
disposition,"  received  a  significant  intimation  to  the 
cllect  that  tlie  General  Conrt  "  wvve  weary  of  him, 
unless  he  reform."  Shortly  after  this  miscarriage, 
featui'cs  in  wdiicli  arc  unpleasantly  suggestive  of  in- 
((uisitoi'ial  })roceedipgs  in  othei'  lands,  the  Rev.  Mv. 
L(,'nthall  seems  to  have  left  Weynionth,  f  )r  he  is  next 
heard  of  in  Rhode  Ishmd,  that  blessed  asylum  for  tlie 
persecuted  of  Massachusetts.' 

Mr.  Lcnthall,  however,  represented  only  a  schism  in 
the  Weymouth  chui'ch;  Mr.  Jennei'  Avas  the  minister 
in  the  line  of  true  succession.  He  retired  to  Maine  in 
1640  and  Avas  succeeded  in  his  pastorate  by  Islr.  lSre\v- 
inan,  Avho  at  last  brought  Avith  him  peace  to  the  dis- 
tracted church.  lie  must  have  been  a  very  superior 
man, —  able,  learned  and  faithful.  Educated  at  Ox- 
ford, he  had  preached  many  years  in  England  before 
coming  to  this  country  in  1G38.  He  then  spent  some 
time  in  Dorchester,  and  Avas  subsequently  invited  to 
Weymouth,  Avhere  lie  settled  and  remained  until  he 
migrated  Avith  the  larger  portioji  of  his  peo})le  to  Re- 
hoboth.  He  is  the  real  author  of  the  Concordance  to 
the  Bible  which  goes  under  Ci'uden's  name;  for  it  Avas 
he  Avho  prepai'cd  the  basis  of  the  woi'lc,  which  Avas  sub- 
sequently finished  and  published  at  Cambridge.^ 

1  Savage's  Wintlirop,  v.  1,  p.  287. 

2  The  best  accouut  of  Mr.  Nowiaan  and  liis  Concordaiico  hi  found  in  JIUks' 
flit<tori/  of  lleJivhotli.  It  is  a  singular  fact  tliat  William  Blackstono  should 
liave  gone  from  Boston  to  Rohobt)tli,  and  been  followed  there  by  an  emi- 
gration from  Wessagiissot,  which  place  he  had  i)robably  abandoned  wlien 
he  went  to  Boston. 
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Tlie  Weyinoiitli  clmrcli  liad  now  liad  throe  proacluM-.s 
in  nine  years,  Init  tlie  day  ol'sliorl  pasloi-atcs  was  over. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Tliacher  was  ordained  as  the  snc- 
cessor  of  Mi'.  JSTewnian  in  1044,  and  there  remained, 
beloved  and  rcs})ected  of  liis  ])eople,  foi'  twenty  years. 
Then  mai'i'ying  a  seeond  time,  and  his  parish  l)eing  un- 
a1)le  to  aflbrd  him  a  suflicient  maintenanee,'  he  mo\L(l 
to  Boston,  the  home  of  his  wife,  and  in  him  Weyjnonlh 
lost  at  once  its  spiritnal  and  its  medical  adviser,  for  ^\v. 
Thacher  Avas  a  skillfnl  physician  as  well  as  a  leai-ned 
divine.    8n1)seqnently,  in  he  became  the  lirst 

pastor  of  tlie  Ohl  Sonth  Clur'cli,  in  lioston,  in  which 
position  he  died,  in  1*378,  leaving  behind  him  a  race  of 
descendants  whose  names  are  famiUar  tin'ongh  a  cen- 
tury of  colonial  annals. 

To  Mr.  Thacher''s  pastorate  of  twenty  years  suc- 
ceeded the  tifty-one  yeai-s  of  the  learned  and  exemplary 
Samuel  Torrey,  the  trusted  adviser  of  the  magistrates 
of  his  day,  the  intimate  friend  of  all  its  leading  divines, 
thrice  invited  to  preach  the  election  sermon,  twice 
called  to  tlie  pi'csidency  of  Harvard  College.  Mr. 
Torrey  enjoyed  a  xcvy  remarkable  gift  of  prayer,  so 
that  it  is  told  of  him  that  upon  the  occasion  ol"  a  pnldic 
fast,  in  1()9(J,  after  all  the  other  exercises,  he  prayed 
f(^r  two  hours,  and  that  so  acceptably  that  his  auditors, 
when  towards  the  close  he  hinted  at  some  new  and 
agreeable  iields  of  thought,  could  not  hel[)  Avishing  him 
to  enlarge  upon  them.-  He  died  deeply  lamented,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-six,  in  the  yeai*  1707. 

Peter  Thacher  succeeded  INFr.  Torrey  in  the  year  of 
the  latter's  death,  and  continued  in  his  ministry'  eleven 
years;  being  followed,  in  1711),  by  Thomas  Paine,  whose 
connection  with  the  church  continued  until  dissolved, 
at  his  own  request,  in  1734.    He  then  retired  to  Bos- 

Ul.  ]\[ass.  Hist.  Soc.  Cull.,  v.  7,  p.  II. 
-  Eliot's  Biogvaphical  Uiclionary. 
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'  ■  ton,  whore  he  ended  his  life,  and  his  body  was  broujj^ht 
baek  to  Weymouth  for  burial  beside  his  children.  lie 

'  was  the  father  and  the  grandfather  of  those  Robert 
Treat  Paines,  the  line  of  which  is  continued  to  the 
present  day. 

■  "      In  1734  the  Rev,  William  Smith  Avas  settled  as  the 

eighth  successive  ])astor  of  the  Ih'st  church,  and  so 
-•^  continued  for  forty-nine  years,  and  until  after  the  close 
*  i  of  the  colonial  period.  Mr.  Smith  was  beloved  and 
.    respected  through  his  long  ministry  by  his  people,  but 

to  posterity  he  is  chietly  known  as  the  father  of  hei' 

who  proved  to  be  the  most  famous  child  of  Wejanouth. 

The  familiar  anecdote  of  Parson  Smith's  sermons  on 

■  '.  the  marriages  of  his  two  daughters  does  not  need  to  be 

I'cpeated  herc.^    Whether  the  good  old  pastor  did  or 
•    did  not  prepare  the  wedding  discourse  for  Abigaifs 
benefit  from  so  ver}^  unsavory  a  text  as  that  "John 

V  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  and  men  say  he  hath 
a  devil,"  we  cannot  now  tell;  the  anecdote  rests  on 
tradition  alone.    Let  us  hope,  hoAvever,  that  he  did,  foi- 

-*1  he  lived  to  see  his  daughter's  choice  justified  in  the 
eyes  of  the  most  doubting  of  his  parishionei-s ;  though 
he  had  himself  already  been  thirteen  years  in  his  grave 
when,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1797,  that  daughter 
wrote  to  her  husband  in  these  solemn  woi'ds,  breathing 
the  full  spirit  of  the  dead  divine:  "  You  have  this  day 
to  declare  yourself  liead  of  a  nation.  '  And  now,  O 
Lord,  m}'  God,  thou  hast  made  thy  servant  ruler  ovei' 
the  ])eople.  Give  unto  him  an  undei'standing  heart, 
that  he  ma}'  know  how  to  go  out  and  come  in  befoi'c 
this  gi-eat  people;  that  he  may  discei'u  between  good 
and  bad.  For  who  is  able  to  judge  this  thy  so  great  a 
peo})le '? '  ....  My  thouglits  and  my  meditation  are 
with  you,  though  pci'sonaliy  absent;  and  my  i)etitions 

'  U  (;:ui  bo  fmiiid  in  the  jncfaco  (pp.  xxviii,  xxix),  of  tlio  iottors  of  iMis. 
Adams  (cd.  1848). 
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to  ITenven  arc,  that  '  tlio  thing's  wliicli  iiialco  for  peace 
may  not  hi;  liiddeii  Iroiii  yoiii-  eyes.'  "  ' 

But  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  yeai-  17G5,  when 
the  long,  monotonous  quiet  of  over  a  century  Avas  to  be 
broken  for  Weymouth  and  all  her  sister  towns  by  the 
deep  though  distant  mutterings  of  an  impending  war. 
The  first  notes  of  the  struggle  then  break  sharply  in  ou 
tlie  peaceful  sameness  of  the  town  records  like  the  blast 
of  a  trumpet.  The  Stamp  Act  had  been  passed,  and 
the  August  riots  had  taken  place  in  Boston.  Mr. 
Oliver  had  been  forced  to  resign  his  oflice,  and  the 
house  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  had  been  sacked. 
The  odious  act  was  to  take  eltect  on  the  1st  of  ISTovem- 
ber,  and  a  sj)ecial  session  of  the  General  Coiu't  had 
been  called  to  take  into  consideration  the  course  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  colony  to  pursue.  The  representa- 
tive of  Weymouth  in  those  days  was  Jauies  Humphrey, 
Esq.  Uiuler  these  circumstances  a  meeting  of  the  free- 
men was  held  on  the  IGth  of  October,  at  whicli  Dr. 
Cotton  Tufts  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  a  ringing  ad- 
dress of  instructions  to  Master  Humphrey,  as  he  was 
called,  was  voted  and  entered  at  length  upon  the 
records.  The  spu'it  of  the  ancient  town  was  up,  and 
its  voice  emitted  no  uncertain  sound.  Cotton  Tufts 
was  at  that  time  thirty-four  years  of  age.  He  was 
full}'  imbued  with  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  day,  and 
was,  in  his  own  vicinage,  a  leading  man.  It  is  to  his 
pen  that  the  papers  now  entered  on  tlie  town  I'ccords 
are  in  all  probability  to  be  credited." 

Presently  the  govei'nment  of  the  mother  country 
somewhat  receded  from  its  position,  and,  during  tlie 
loyal  reaction  which  ensued,  a  draft  of  a  measure  in- 
demnilying  the  sufferers  in  the  August  riots  was  sub- 

1  Letters  of  Mrs.  Adams  (od.  1848),  p.  374. 
That  part  of  the  town  records  which  relates  to  the  revolutionary  period 
will  probably  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Jlistory  of  Weymouth,  now  in  course 
of  preparation. 
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milled  lo  llic  (rciU'i'iil  CJoiii'l.  A  ,s[)cci;il  lowii  iiicct'mL;' 
was  held  on  Septeinhei'  1,  17(!(),  and  llie  (own  rtd'used 
lo  g'n^c  its  assent  lo  the  })aynienl  (jf  (hiinayes  out  of  the 
pul)lic  treasnry.  But  another  meeting  was  held  on  the 
1st  of  December,  when  wi'itten  instrnelions  were  en- 
lei'ed  at  length  on  the  recoi-ds,  again  eiiilxxlying  the 
full  rebel  si)irit  of  tlie  day,  but  this  lime,  and  undt'r 
striet  conditions,  anlh(jrizing  Master  Ilumiihi-ey  lo  \'ole 
Ibr  the  proposed  compensation. 

In  17G8  came  the  news  that  the  Bi-itish  regiments 
wei'e  ordered  to  Boston.  A  connnittee  ol"  the  lioslon 
town  meeting,  called  in  consequence  of  this  announce- 
ment, waited  on  Governor  Bernard  with  a  I'cquesl, 
among  other  things,  that  the  General  Coiu-t  should  be 
convened.  Meeting  Avilh  a  i-eliisal,  the  Boston  |)eople 
took  the  matter  into  Iheii'  own  hands,  and  instructed 
their  selectmen  to  invili.',  by  circulai'  letter,  all  the 
towns  in  the  colony  to  send  representatives  lo  assendjle 
in  convention,  at  Boston,  on  the  22d  ol"  8e[jteudK'r. 
Over  one  hundred  towns  complied  with  this  bold  invi- 
tation, thus  overriding  the  royal  governor,  and  conven- 
ing an  assembly  which,  though  it  sat  but  tour  tlays,  and 
carefully  avoided  any  claim  to  a  legal  existence,  was,  in 
everything  but  in  name,  a  house  of  representatives.  In 
this  convention  sat  James  IInm])hi-ey,  under  instruc- 
tions to  be  there  from  the  town  of  AV^eymoulh. 

More  than  five  years  now  })assed  away  during  wdiicli 
the  controversy  between  the  mother  counliy  and  the 
colonies  Avas  continually  approaching  a  crisi.s,  but  they 
left  no  mark  on  the  recoi"ds  of  We}  !n<nith.  Then  ai'ose 
the  question  as  to  the  tax  on  tea.  Early  in  December, 
1773,  the  famous  town  meeting  had  l)een  held  in  Fan- 
euil  Hall,  at  which  the  resolve  was  passed,  "  that  if  any 
])erson  or  persons  shall  hereafter  import  tea  from  Great 
Britain,  or  if  any  master  oi-  masters  of  any  vessel  or 
Vessels  in  (rreat  Hritaiu  shall  labe  the  same  on  boai-d 
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to  1k'  li-aiisported  .to  litis  ])laec,  until  the  unrig-bloons 
net  shall  be  repealed,  he,  or  they,  shall  l)e  deemed  by 
this  body  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  we  will  pi'event 
the  landing  and  sale  of  the  same,  and  the  payment  of 
auy  duty  thereon,  and  will  eileet  the  return  thereof  to 
the  place  from  whence  it  shall  come."  '  Copies  of  this 
resolve;  were  sent  to  all  the  sea-])ort  towns  in  the  Prov- 
ince. A  few  days  later,  on  the  night  of  December 
IGth,  the  celebrated  tea-party  took  })lace  in  ^be  Old 
South  Church  and  on  the  wharves  of  Boston.  In  re- 
S})onse  to  tlie  resolve  a  special  town  meeting  was  held 
in  Weymouth  on  INIoiulay,  Januaiy  od,  1774,  at  which 
it  was  resolved  by  a  very  h  rge  majoi'ity,  after  some 
debate,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  would  neither 
])ui'ehase  nor  make  use  of  any  teas,  excepting  such  as 
they  might  ha])pen  then  to  have  on  hand,  until  Parlia- 
ment repealed  the  odious  duty  upon  it.  On  the  !28th 
of  Se])tem])ei'  the  town  again  met  and  chose  a  re[)re- 
sentati\'e  to  the  (xeneral  Court,  wliich  convened  at 
Salem  on  the  5th  of  Octobei-;  no  other  instructions 
were  given  to  him  than  those  ado})ted  by  Boston  foi- 
its  own  repi'esentatives,  copies  of  which  had  been  freely 
circulated. 

A  committee  had  been  appointed  at  a  town  meeting 
held  in  July  to  ])i-ocure  signatures  to  the  Joseph  AVai- 
ren  "  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  which  had  been 
sent  foilh  by  the  Boston  committee  of  correspondence 
on  the  5th  of  June.  This  measure  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  Congress  then  sitting  at  Philadelphia, 
and  reconnnended  under  the  name  of  a  Continental 
Association.  So,  on  the  23d  of  Deccmbei-,  1774:,  at  the 
close  of  the  evening  lecture,  the  roll  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Weymouth  was  called,  and  each  man  voted  yea  or 
nay  on  the  question  of  the  a])proval  of  the  association. 
The  two  precincts  voted  separately;  in  each  one  hun- 

^  Ihitcliinsoii,  V.  ;1,  ji.  loi'. 
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(li'c'd  ;uul  Iwenty-llireo  names  were  called,  beginning- 
with  the  two  clergymen;  in  the  first  pi'ccinct,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  answered  to  theii-  names,  of  whom 
one  hundred  and  nine  voted  ''yea";  in  the  second 
precinct,  out  of  one  hundred  and  thi-ee  voting,  not  one 
responded  "nay."  On  the  30th  of  January  the  town 
again  met  and  voted  "  To  bare  the  constables  of  1773 
haiMuless  in  not  carrying  their  money  to  Hai-y.son  Gray," 
he  being  the  royalist  treasurer  of  the  Province;  and 
further  directed  that  the  funds  an  hand  shoidd  be; 
turned  over  to  the  town  treasurer.  On  the  9th  of 
March  this  vote  was  reconsidered,  and  the  money  was 
directed  to  l)e  paid  to  Henry  Gardner  of  Stow,  who 
now  I'epresented  the  patriot  exchequer.  At  this  meet- 
ing, too,  the  question  was  agitated  of  raising  a  com])an3^ 
of  minute-men,  but  the  motion  to  that  etfect  was  not 
then  cari'ied.  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  how- 
evei',  another  town  meeting  was  held  and  the  action  of 
the  previous  meeting  was  reconsidered,  the  toAvn  voting 
to  raise  a  company  of  fitty-three  men,  who  were  to  re- 
ceive one  shilling  a  week  each  for  four  weeks,  and  Avere 
to  be  drilled  two  half  days  a  week.  U[)on  the  2d  of 
May  another  town  meeting  was  held,  and  upon  the  9th 
yet  another.  The  aifaii-s  at  Lexington  and  Concord 
had  now  taken  place,  and  the  greatest  anxiety  pi-evailed 
through  all  the  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  They 
were  ever  looking  for  similar  enterprises.  So  at  the 
first  of  these  two  meetings  })rovision  Avas  made  for  a 
military  guai'd  of  lifteen  men,  and  at  the  second  a  com- 
mittee of  corresj)ondence  was  organized,  at  the  head 
of  which  were  placed  Dr.  Tufts  and  Colonel  Lovell. 
Twelve  days  later,  early  on  Sunday,  the  21st  of  May, 
the  news  was  brought  to  the  town  that  three  sloops 
and  a  cutter  had,  during  the  previous  night,  come  down 
from  Boston  and  had  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fore 
Kiver.    A  landing  was  momentarily  expected,  and  it 
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wds  even  reported  to  have  taken  plaee,  and  that  three 
hundred  soldiers  were  advancing  on  the  town.  Three 
alarm  guns  Avcre  fired,  the  Ijells  were  rung  and  tlie 
drums  beat  to  arms.    The  panic  and  confusion  were 
very  great  and  worth  i-ecording,  for  it  is  tlie  onl}^  time 
in  the  long  history  of  the  town  that  Weymouth  has 
ever  had  cause  to  feai-  that  a  civilized  and  disci})lined 
foe  was  at  her  threshold.     Every  house  below  the 
present  J^orth  Weymouth  station  was  deseiled  hy  tlie 
Avomen  and  children.     Mr.  Smith's  family  fled  from 
the  old  parsonage,  and  Dr.  Tufts'  wife  being  ill  at  the 
time,  had  a  bed  thrown  into  a  cart,  and,  putting  herself 
upon  it,  was  driven  to  Bi  idgewater  as  a  })lace  of  se- 
curity; and,  indeed,  tradition  says  that  other  ladies  of 
Weymouth  gave  evidence  that  morning  of  an  abundant 
vitality,  and  displayed  trul}^  remarlvable  powers  of  loco- 
motion.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Tufts  himself  was  busy  sei  ving 
out  ratioiis  and  suj)plying  ammunition  to  the  niinute- 
men,  who  |)Oured  i-apidly  in  from  llingham  and  Kan- 
dolj)h  and  Braintree  and  all  the  neighboring  toAvns, 
until  nearly  2,000  of  them  wei-e  on  the  ground.  Then 
it  Avas  discovered  that  the  enemy  Avere  only  foi-aging, 
and  Avere  engaged  in  remoA'ing  hay  ii'om  Grape  Islaiui. 
By  the  time  they  had  seciu'ed  about  three  tons,  the 
'  minute-men  had  brought  a  sloop  and  lightei-  round 
from  llingham  on  which  they  put  out  foi'  the  island, 
Avherenpon  the  enemy  decamped.'    It  was  a  mere  nlai'ui 
in  Avhich  no  one  was  hurt,  but  it  showed  the  spirit  of 
the  toAvn  even  though  it  only  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  the  hay,  Avhich  doubtless  Gen.  Ward's  army  needed, 
and  Avhich,  had  they  been  older  soldiers,  the  mimite- 
men  Avould  have  brought  aAvay  instead  of  burning. 

ToAvards  the  middle  of  July  again,  a  small  party, 
among  Avhom  Avas  Captain  Goold  ol'  the  Weymouth 
comi)any,  with  tAventy-five  of  his  men,  Avent  out  from 

1  Letters  of  Mrs.  Adams,  pp.  20,  3:5. 
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tlie  Moon  Head  and  bni'ned  a  house  and  a  iiarn  Jiill  oC 
'  '  <  ■  ■  hay  on  Long  Ishuid.  On  this  occasion  thoy  liad  a 
'■  shai'[)  skirniisli,  lor  the  Britisli  men-of-war  lying  in  the 

■  harl)or  sent  out  theii-  cutters  to  intercept  the  l)art\\ 

T'hey  all,  however,  got  back  salely  except  one  man  ol' 
the  covering  force  on  Moon  Head,  Avho  was  killed  liy  a 
'"      -     ■  cannon-ball.    That  night  a  sloop  of  war  dropped  d()>vn 
'■■  ■  to  the  Fore  River,  bnt  attempted  nothing  beyond  ci'eat- 

■  ing  another  alarm.    And  this  experience  from  time  to 

'i-         time  was  repeated,  until  at  last,  in  the  s])ring  oflTTG, 
'  '  ■  -i''    Boston  was  evacuated;  and  upon  the  14  th  of  June  fol- 
1       lowing,  in  consoqnence  of  military  movements  on  tiie 
•  '   islands  in  the  harbor,  the  hist  rcnnnint  of  the  lirilish 

:h\!  iw  •      ileet  [)nt  to  sea,  and  the  towns  bordering  on  the  bay 
u  1  ;•;       ^vere  thereafter  allowed  to  rest  in  peace, 
pi  i  .l  ion  i      During  the  year  1775  ten  town  meetings  had  been 
(t(.  held  in  Weymouth,  and  seven  were  held  in  177G.  And 

<  ai  ';(  ;  .  ■  no^y  ^ve  enter  on  a  new  phase  of  the  struggle  for  inde- 
l)endence.  For  ns,  with  our  i-ecollections  of  the  war  of 
the  rebellion  still  fresh  in  oiu"  memoi'ies,  it  is  most  cui'i- 
ous  to  read  these  ancient  records,  —  to  obsei-ve  how 
closely  history  repeats  itself  We  well  remember  the 
fierce,  self-sacrificing  patriotism  of  18G1,  —  how  the 
country  was  all  alive  with  eagerness,  how  mone}'  was 
poured  foi'th  like  water,  and  how  regiments  enlisted 
faster  than  they  could  be  put  into  the  field.  AA^e  j-e- 
member  how  this  lasted  through  a  short  six  months, 
and  how  wc  then  l)egan  to  realize  what  war  meant. 
Then  bounties  began  to  be  paid,  —  then  enlistments 
gi-ew  more  diflicult  just  in  proportion  as  the  call  for 
men  became  more  pressing,  —  then  values  Avei-e  unset- 
tled, prices  rose,  the  feverish  glow  of  excitement  faded 
away,  and  stern-visaged  war  gradually  assumed  hei- 
whole  hateful  front.  We  generally,  too,  are  npt  to 
imagine  that  the  eailier  days  were  less  seltisli,  moi  e 
self-sacriiicing,  moi'c  harmonious  than  our  own.  T'he 
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records  tell  a  dill'creiit  story.  The  declaration  of  Tiide- 
peiideiice  had  oidy  just  ])ecn  ventured  upon,  —  it  was 
not  yet  entered  U[)()U  the  records  of  AVeyniouth,  "  lluire 
to  remain  as  a  })erj)etual  inemoi-ial," — Avlien  on  tlie  IHtli 
of  July,  1770,  a  town  meeting  was  held  to  secure  tlie 
enlistment  ol'  ten  lueu  for  the  continental  arm>%  that 
being  the  quota  of  the  town.  It  was  voted  to  i-aise 
£130,  in  oi'der  to  give  each  recruit  a  town  bounty  of 
£13  in  addition  to  the  state  bounty  ol"  £7, —  making  a 
bounty  of  £20  to  each  m;in.  It  was  also  voted  to  al- 
low tlic  citizens  of  AVeymouth  two  days  in  Avhicli  to 
enlist,  after  which  a  connnittee  of  tAvo  was  to  go  forth 
in  search  of  I'ccruits  elsewhere.  But  before  the  22d  of 
the  month  eight  men  more  were  called  for,  and  so  at  its 
adjoui-ned  meetirig  the  town  had  to  increase  its  a})pro- 
})riation  to  £231,  a  portion  of  Avhich  sum  was  borrowed 
of  Captain  James  White  for  one  year,  —  being  the 
earliest  record  of  a  Weymouth  town  debt.' 

1  Tlio  history  of  this  loan  is  curious  and  suggestive,  it  may  h(3  traced 
Ihrougli  the  foHowiug  entries  in  tlie  town  records. 

,Iuly  •^•2,  177'i.  "  Voted  tliat  tlie  Town  Treasurer  Borrow  the  alTorcsaiil 
sum  of  il'S'ji  iV-  j;ive  the  Towns  security  with  Interest  for  the  Saino.  ' 

'•.luly  -od  1770  the  Town  Treasurer  Borrowed  of  Cajit  Jaiiics  White 
i:i."iO  and  gave  tlie  'I'owns  Security  to  pay  the  same  in  twelve  inDuths  with 
interest." 

April  7,  17So.  '•  Voted  to  allow  unto  Captain  James  White  the  Deprea- 
tion  on  some  money  that  he  lent  to  the  Town. 

"  Whereas  in  the  year  177U  (  iipt.  James  While  lent  the  Town  il.'U)  and 
took  it  in  again  in  1778,  and  Took  only  the  nominal  Sum,  —  the  Town  Voted 
that  t'ajit.  AN'hite  should  have  the  Doiircatii>n  that  was  on  money  when  ( 'apt. 
White's  money  was  in  the  hands  of  the  'J'own.  Said  Term  of  'I'ime  will  be 
made  to  appear  by  a  Jleccipt  from  Capt.  WMiitman. 

"  Voted  that  any  others  that  are  under  like  Circumstances  with  Capt. 
White,  that  have  Lent  Monej'  to  the  Town  and  have  Taken  it  in  again,  that 
they  bo  allowed  the  Ocprcation  that  was  on  money  while  thcres  was  in  the 
Hands  of  the  Town. 

"  Natlil  Bayloy  Esq.  Ilonle  James  IIumi)hrey  Esq.  &  Col.  Asa  White  w  uvo 
Chosen  a  Committee  for  the  above  purpose  of  Settleing  tlie  Depreation  with 
Capt.  James  AVhito  and  others." 

May  13,  178o.  "  iiKjtion  was  made  and  Seconded  U)  lleconsider  a  \'cjle 
that  was  past  at  a  (own  meeting  on  Ai)ril  the  7th  with  legard  lo  making  uji 
the  Dopreciiation  to  Ca])t.  James  White  and  others  that  lout  money  lo  llio 
town  and  reel  H.  again  in  the  Nominal  Sum  and  it  passed  iti  favour  of  Kr- 
considering  of  Said  Vote." 
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To  the  Weymouth  oC  that  (h\y  llieso  eit^litcoii  men 
were  (lie  ecjiiivaleut  ol"  al^oiit  one  liundred  and  Ihirlj 
now;  and  thej^  Avcre  raised  to  lalvo  [)arl  hi  the  unCortu- 

Septomber  10,  1780.  "A  Town  Meeting  in  Consequence  of  Capt.  James 
White's  Comnicucing  an  action  on  tlie  Town. 

"A  motion  was  made  and  Seconded  to  no  il:  it  was  tlie  minds  o£  the 
People  to  stand  Capt.  White  in  tlic  Law  and  it  passeil  in  favor  of  it. 

"  Voted  to  CIiuso  Two  agents  to  act  in  Beliali  of  tlie  Town  against  Capt. 
James  White,  even  to  final  Judgment  and  Execution. 

"  Tlio  Hon'-'  Cotton  Tufts  Es(]  *  Solomon  IjOvell  Ksq  ware  Chosen  ((^.„'|^j„','Vi, 
for  tlie  above  purjiose. 

"Voted  that  the  ajents  bo  impowered  to  Draw  jVEonc}'  out  of  the  Town 
Treasury  to  Defend  the  Town  against  Capt.  ^Vliitc  even  to  final  Judgment 
and  Execution  they  to  Itemleran  accompt  how  they  dispose<l  of  the  money. 

"  Voted  to  adjourn  the  meeting  to  the  '^2nd  of  this  instant  Sepbr  at  of 
the  Clock  in  tlie  afternoon." 

"  Sep'-""  'i'id  nSo.  Meet  at  the  adjournment,  ami  .;s  neither  of  the  ajents 
had  Taken  the  advice  of  a  Lawyer  ^^oted  to  adjourn  to  inonday  L!9th  of  this 
instant  September  at  10  of  the  Clock  fooruoon."' 

"  Sept»'  20th  1783  meet  on  the  adjournment  and  further  adjourned  lo 
October  0th  1783."  , 

"  October  0th  1783,  meet  on  the  adjournment.  \'(.iled  that  the  ajents  (if 
oecation  for  it)  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court  at  february  Next,  the  Meeting 
Dissolved." 

"Weymouth  March  the  8th  1784. 
"  the  xlgents  apj^ointed  to  defend  the  Town  in  an  action  brought  by  Capt. 
James  Wliito,  on  a  Note  paid  him  in  Paper  money;  found  that  the  Town 
was  not  in  a  C'apacity  to  tender  the  money  for  tlie  Note  of  Hand  duo  —  and 
therefore  tliat  the  Costs  and  Charges  (jf  C'ourt  would  fall  upon  the  Town, 
whether  the  Demand  for  Depreciation  on  Said  note  paid  was  finally  Decided 
in  his  Favour  or  not,  —  they  also  found  that  a  much  heaver  Expence  to  the 
Town  would  arise  from  Carrying  on  the  Suit  to  linal  Judgment  than  they 
Coimieved  that  the  Town  was  aware  oif  —  this  induced  your  Agents  to  Ijisl  en 
to  Some  Proposals  made  by  Capt  ^\''hite  :  (\"\/.)  To  I'ay  the  Cost  that  had 
then  arisen,  to  allow  him  Comijouud  Literest  on  liis  Note  that  was  due  and 
10  Estimate  the  Depreciation  thereon  from  the  mouth  of  June  liis  mite  be- 
ing Dated  the  first  of  July,  lie  alledging  thai  notwithstandiug  as  their  was 
but  one  Day  that  made  the  Dilforenco;  it  was  hard  that  the  whole  numth  of 
July  should  bo  taken  in  for  the  Estimate  —  they  accordingly  made  the  Cal- 
culation and  Certified  the  same  to  the  Town  Treasurer,  who  Settled  witli 
(Japt.  James  White  Conformably  thereunto,  and  the  Action  was  dropt  never 
having  had  a  Tryall.  As  yonro  Agents  conducted  in  this  matter,  as  they 
Ap])rehonded  for  the  best  Interest  of  the  Town  they  flatter  tliemselves  that 
their  Conduct  will  meet  with  the  Approbation  of  the  Town,  and  that  the 
Town  will  Coulirm  the  JJoeings  of  their  Treasurer  tli(;reon. 

The  Ilon'jlt  Cotton  Tufts  Ks(ir   |  ^^^^^.^^f^ 
Cen.  Solomon  Lovell  Es^r  (  ' 
"  Tiio  Above  Itc^port  Accoiited  by  the  T'own. 

,li)hn  Tirrcl  Toiru  fVcc/,-" 
The  d('i)rociatiou  iu  papiu-  money  bcl  ween  July,  1770,  ami  I  he  same  luoni  h 
in  1778,  had  been  from  jiar  to  0.30  to  1. 
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nato  Canada  fain])aig-n  uiidci- A  mold  and  Monl^^'onu'rv. 
ITow  man}'  of"  lliem  evei-  I'dinaicd  wc  cannot  tol!,  hut 
the  weary  sons  oC  Woymonlh  in  177()  donljtle.ss  I'oiind 
linal  resting-places  in  the  wilds  of  Maine  or  henealh 
the  snows  of  Canada,  as  more  recently  they  found 
them  in  the  swamps  of  the  Chickahominy  or  ])cneath 
the  torrid  sun  of  Louisiana.  By  December  of  that  year 
twenty-two  more  men  went  into  the  continental  service, 
nnder  Lieutenant  Kingman;  and  now  the  bounty  was 
three  pounds  ])er  month  for  three  months.'  It  was 
shortly  before  this  time  that  a  Wcymouth-l)oivn  wouian, 
writing  from  the  next  town  of  Braintree,  thus  desci'ibed 
the  as[)cct  of  affairs:  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  a  y])irit  so  venal 
prevailing  everyAvhere.  When  our  men  were  drawn 
out  for  Canada  a  veiy  large  bount}^  was  given  them; 
and  now  anothei-  call  is  made  upon  us,  no  (^ne  will  go 
without  a  large  bounty,  though  only  for  twt)  months, 
and  each  town  seems  to  think  its  honor  engaged  out- 
bidding the  others.  The  province  pay  is  Ibrty  shill- 
ings. In  addition  to  that  this  town  voted  to  malce  it 
up  six  pounds.  They  then  draw  out  the  persons  most 
unlikely  to  go,  and  they  are  obliged  to  give  tlu'ee  [)Ounds 
to  hire  a  man.  Some  pay  the  whole  line,  ten  })Ounds. 
Forty  men  are  now  drafted  from  this  town.  More  than 
one-half,  from  sixteen  to  fifty,  are  now  in  the  service. 
This  method  of  conducting  will  create  a  general  un- 
easiness in  the  Continental  arm3^  I  hardly  think  you 
can  be  sensible  how  much  we  are  thinned  in  this  pi'ov- 
mce. 

And  now  a  new  ditliculty,  with  which  oui"  genei-a1  ion 
has  been  sadl}'  familiar,  was  added  t(^  the  heavy  load 
under  which  the  un Hedged  nationality  was  compelled 
to  staggei".  The  value  of  its  paper  cui'rency  had 
hitherto  ])een  sustained;  but  at  last,  in  the  face  of  evei- 

1  Uccurds,  Monday,  December  23,  177G. 
^I.ettors  of  Ih-s.  Aflams  (ed.  1S4S),  p.  82. 
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:        •.    incrca.sin^'  now  issues,  il  bcj^'aii  to  (Icprcciatc,  ;ni<l  by 
■i  i  !      tlu!  close  (jf  tlic  yeai-  177(5  il   had  hilleii  une-sixtli  in 
i'.'.j.-  value.    lu  vain  does  Congress  enact  that  Avli<)e\ei'  ]>;»ys 

■  )  ,  h  or  receives  the  curi-ency  at  a  I'ate  less  lliau  its  nominal 
"j;./;  ■     value  shall  not  only  be  accounted  a  pulilic  enemy,  but 

shall  forleit  the  amount  involved  in  such  un])atriotic 
I'  '^'  i       transaction.    In  defiance  of  hnv  pi'ices  steadily  rise. 

■  Ji  ;  ,  In  Januai-y,  T777,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
I  .  :  went  even  fui'ther,  and  passed  a  measure  entitled  "An 
1  ■  Act  to  prevent  Monoj)oly  and  Oi)pression."  Under 
!r!  ■:  •  this  the  selectmen  of  AYeymouth,  aided  by  a  conunittee 

•  ■   oftlieii'  townsmen,  proceeded  to  fix  a  tarill' of  ])i'ices  at 
.  , :  .      Avhich  articles  were  to  be  sold.    ]t  is  a  sad  i-ccord.  The 
;    ellort  was,  of  course,  a  futile  one,  Init  it  was  made;  and 
■'ill  '.'    there  it  stands  "as  a  perpetual  memorial,"  beginning 
V.  with  Indian  corn  and  ending  with  cedar-posts,  a  monn- 

?  :i  '•(■;;  inent  ol' the  wretched  ex])edients  to  which  sensible  men 
:.KU-      Avill  resort  in  troublous  and  unsettled  times. 

;  .  .  The  call  was  noAV  for  three-year  men,  and  the  town 
bounty  was  eight  pounds  per  annum.  l>ut  some  ol" 
o  .  •  the  enlisted  men  had  deserted,  under  the  discourage- 
V  ,. -  ,!  ment  of  the  Long  Island  reverses,  and  none  the  less 
they  claimed  their  bounties.  The  action  of  the  town 
meeting  seems  to  have  been  hardly  consistent  >vith  the 
usually  received  ideas  of  militar}^  discijjline,  Ibr  it  Avas 
voted  to  pay  "  those  who  deserted  and  came  home  be- 
foi"e  their  times  were  U])  "  four  pounds  a[)iece,  on  the 
report  of  a  committee,  to  Avhich  the  town  added  a 
fui'ther  sum  of  fort}"  shillings.  But  the  whole  story  is 
told  in  the  following  extract  from  the  record  ol'  INIay 
21st,  1777:  "  Voted  that  Col.  Solomon  LovcU,  Lieut. 
E.  Cushing  &  Dea"  Samuel  Blanchei-  be  a  Committee 
to  go  out  of  Town  to  Hire  men  for  the  Contencntial 
army  for  the  Term  of  three  years,  —  and  that  they  be 
directed  to  git  them  as  Chee])  as  they  can,  —  and  that 
noe  one  of  them  be  allowed  to  gi\'e  moi'c  than  "^I^hlily 
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poniuLs  for  ;i  man  willioiil  llic  :i(l\ise  ol"  inuilluT  oC  llic 
coinmil  tec.'" 

Througlioiil  llu'  long-  ^\'^\v  the  pco])lc  would  not  con- 
sent to  a  draft,  ^l^licy  resorted  to  every  ex])edient  and 
malceshift,  but  they  could  not  bring  tlieniselves  to  the 
one  single  expedient  by  Avhicli  only  can  war  be  made 
decisive.  In  Septembei',  1777,  a  draft  was  suggested/ 
but  the  idea  met  with  no  favor:  again  I'ccoui-se  was  had 
to  bounties,  which  were  now  £100  in  lawful  money,  or 
forty  shillings  a  month  in  ])roduce  at  prices  which 
ruled  betbi'e  the  wai'. 

The  year  1770  nmst,  however,  luu'c  been  nuich  the 
gloomiest  year  of  all  to  Weymouth,  J'or  it  was  in  this 
year  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  undc^'took  the 
unfortunate  Penobscot  expedition.  The  land  forces 
were  commanded  by  the  brave  and  popular  Solomon 
Lovell,  and  naturally  must  have  num1)ered  in  theii" 
ranks  man}-  Weymouth  men.  It  encountered  onl}^ 
disaster  and  loss,  and  added  heavily  to  the  already 
grievous  burdens  of  the  war.  The  commander  of  the 
naval  contingent  Avas  court-marl ialled,  but  no  question 
was  made  as  to  General  Lovell's  conduct.  Meanwhile 
prices  were  rising,  and  now  $1,500  was  voted,  Avhere- 
with  to  I'aise  nine  men.  It  had  also  become  very  evi- 
dent that  the  tai'ilF  of  prices  fixed,  by  the  selectmen  and 
the  committee  of  the  town,  two  years  and  a  half  before, 
was  somcAvhat  out  of  date,  as,  its  provisions  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  butcher's  meat  was  now  a  dollar 
a  pound,  corn  twenty-five  dollai'S  per  bushel  and  labor 

1  Tho  nt'.arest  approach  made  to  a  draft  is  found  in  the  following  vote  :  — 
"June  IDtli.  nSO 

"  Voted  that  the  assessors  bo  desired  lo  set  oft  tlie  Inliabitants  as  near 
as  they  can  into  twenty  Parsols  or  Districts  as  thoy  Stand  in  the  'Vax  Bill 
for  Polls  and  Estates  and  each  District  to  be  obliged  to  get  a  Man  to  go  into 
the  Servis  and  if  any  one  in  said  district  shall  refuse  to  go  or  to  pay  his  Pro- 
portion according  to  what  he  pays  Taxes  the  Ca])t.  of  the  (Joinpany  to  wliieli 
he  belongs  be  Drsired  to  draft  said  Person  and  return  hiui  as  a  Drafted 
Man."  lltcoril. 
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(-■i^-lit  (lollni's  i)(M-  Slill  tlie  g'ood  people  were  not. 

(lIscoiii-a<i,-e(l,  hut  a  new  coiiiiiiittce  was  set  to  Avorlv,  and 
again,  ])y  a  large  ntajoi'ity,  a  laritl'  ol"  ])riees  was  estab- 
lished; at  the  same  town  meeting  whieh  ado])ted  it 
$9,000  was  voted  to  proeure  reei'iiits.  Indeed,  the 
figures  now  l)econic  eolossal,  and  in  September,  1780, 
tlie  town  votes  .£'5,000  for  tlie  sujj])ort  of  schools  and 
.t'15,0()0  ''to  ])ay  the  three  months  men,  if  wanted  for 
that  pur[)ose,  if  not,  for  other  town  charges."  Nor  was 
this  all.  The  new  kState  government  was  now  organ- 
ized, and  John  Hancock  had  been  elected  Govei'nor, 
receiving,  in  Weymoutli,  twenty-nine  votes  to  eleven 
for  James  Bowdoin;  but  one  of  the  first  acts  ol'  the 
Legislature  was  to  allot  among  the  vai'ious  towns  a 
quota  of  beef  to  be  su[)plied  as  well  c*3  men,  so  the  year 
1780  closes  with  these  two  melancholy  entiles  in  the 
records  of  this  pooi-  little  town,  casting  Ibrty  votes  at 
the  annual  election:  — 

^'^  Voted  to  raise  one  hundi'cd  and  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lai's  of  the  old  curi'ency  to  procure  the  beef  set  on  the 
town  by  the  General  Court.'" 

^' Voted  to  give  fifty  hard  dollars  a  year  for  any  one 
or  more  men  that  shall  engage  for  this  town  for  thi'ce 
year  in  the  Continental  Servis." 

"  Gen.  Lovell,  Cap'  Nash,  Capt.  Whitman  &  l.t  Yin- 
son  cliosen  a  Com'"''  to  hire  the  Nineteen  men  set  on  this 
town." 

Of  course  the  Continental  currency  was  now  almost 
wholly  discredited,  having  I'allen  to  S(,'venty-five  foi-  one, 
and  Weymouth  instructed  its  i-epresentative  to  use  his 
infiuence  "that  the  act  called  the  Tender  Act  should  be 
repealed."  ]3ut  its  repeal  was  of  little  consequence; 
the  country  had  gotten  baclv  to  hard  money  by  the  radi- 
cal course  of  rendering  all  other  money  woi'thless.  In 
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1781  Weyinoiilli  had  also  rctiirnt'd  to  the  old  lax  (igiii'cs, 
raising-  £G0  for  tliu  support  of  schools  and  £'!()()  lor 
all  other  expenses;  but  the  burden  oC  recruiling  grew 
heavier  and  heavier,  and  in  October,  1781,  it  was 
"Voted  to  give  the  committee  Ibr  hiring  soldiers  dis- 
ci'etionary  power  to  hire  them  upon  the  best  terms  they 
can,"  and  .*if2,500,  "hard  dollai's,"  were  appropi'iated  for 
the  purpose. 

Fortunately  the  long  trial  noAv^  di'cw  near  its  close. 
The  towns  of  Massachusetts  were  thoi'oughly  ex- 
hausted and  ueither  men  nor  money  could  be  pro- 
cured. In  spite  of  the  large  simis  oifei-ed,  recruits  wi'rc 
no  longer  foilhcoming,  and  finally  AVeymouth  as  one 
of  many  delinquent  to'wus,  became  lial)le  to  a  hea>'\' 
fine.  The  wonder,  however,  was  not  that  the  towns 
were  delinquent,  l)ut  rather  where  they  found  so  many 
able-l)odied  luen  as  they  then  sup])Iied.  AVeymoulh,  at 
that  time,  could  not  well  have  luustei'cd  over  two  hun- 
dred men  of  the  ai>e  of  militarv  service,  "^rhc  ri^'coid 
would  seem  to  establish  the  fact  that  more  tliaii  one- 
tenth  of  these  were  annually  called  for.  Sneli  a  strain 
could  not  long  have  been  sustained;  but  the  dogged 
temuaty  of  the  peo])le  was  equal  to  the  burden  they 
Avere  called  U])on  to  beai-,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  lind, 
almost  before  the  struggle  was  over,  the  process  of  re- 
cu[)eration  begun,  and  the  town  on  the  20th  of  Xcn  em- 
ber,  1782,  voting  £300  for  the  i)urpose  of  partly  paying 
its  debts. 

With  the  close  of  the  long  struggle  for  independence 
ends  the  second  ])eriod  in  the  history  of  AYeymouth. 
More  than  ninety  years  have  since  passed  aAvay,  cari-y- 
ing  with  them  three  generations  of  the  children  of  the 
soil.  They  have  been  years  ol"  great  develoi)ment  and 
of  healthy  growth,  —  not  such  develo])mcnt  nor  sneh 
growth  as  is  often  seen  in  this  country,  —  nothing,  in- 
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deed,  whieli  in  our  ;i<j,'e  may  be  ealled  ^enlal•l^a1)I^■,  lor 
aliii()«t  any  active  and  bustlini;'  railroad  cende  in  llic 
We.slei'n  Slates  can  boast  of  greater  census  tigures ;  but 
tbe  growth  of  Weymouth  lias  l)eeu  that  of  a  thrifly,  in- 
dustrious New  England  town,  and  when,  after  the  long 
hipse  of  ages,  the  iinal  accoiuit  is  i-cndered,  \viio  shall 
say  tliat  the  former  growl li  will  be  ibund  better  than 
the  latter? 

In  1782  Weymonth  \vas  still  an  agricidtural  com- 
munit}', —  its  people  were  scattered  over  its  wide  ler- 
]-itory  and  it  scarcely  contained  within  its  limits  any 
cluster  of  houses  worthy  of  the  name  of  village.  In 
the  slate  election  of  that  year  fifty-one  votes  were  cast, 
and  the  sum  i-aised  by  taxation  to  defray  the  animal  e\- 
])enses  of  the  town  was  the  cqniv^'ent  of  -f^l,'-!;)!).  Jt 
contains  now  four  separate  villages  within  its  limits, 
each  one  far  more  populous  and  more  wealthy  than  the 
entire  town  then  was;  its  annual  levy  exceeds  $8;"),000, 
and  at  its  elections  it  casts  1,200  votes. 

It  is  now  fifty  years  since  the  learned  editor  of  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop's  History  of  I^ew  England  remarked 
that  "  a  careful  history  of  Weymouth  is  much  needed."' 
The  want  is  still  felt.  To  me  the  pre})aration  of  this 
hasty  sketch  of  the  earlier  days  has  been  a  worlc  of 
great  enjoyment.  I  have  had  to  deal  with  Mount  AVol- 
laston  and  with  Weymouth,  those  t^vin  seltlemenis  in 
the  first  infancy  of  jSTcw  England  life,  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  each  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  take  a  deep 
hereditary  interest.  It  was  at  Mount  WoUaston,  close 
to  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  May-p(jle  of  the  wild 
Morton,  that  John  Quincy  livetl  and  died,  —  it  was  in 
the  old  ])arsonage  of  Weymouth,  almost  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  site  of  Weston's  planlation,  that  John 
^'Vdams  was  mai-rietl  to  the  grand-daughler  of  tlial 
John  Quincy,    Nevertheless,  uv  degree  of  [)erse)iud  in- 

^Savago'ti  \ViuLliiDp,  v.  J,  p.  lOo. 
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tcrcst  can  convert  a  hurried  slvctch  into  a  carcl'iil  liis- 
tory,  and  ^Vcymoutli  dcscrv^es  no  lesw.  l^or  sliould  the 
stoiy  of  hder  development  remain  untold.  It  i»eces- 
.sarily  lacl^s,  indeed,  those  elements  of  strangeness,  ol" 
remoteness  and  ol"  mystery,  Avhich  lend  tlieii-  ehai-m 
to  the  earlier  periods  which  we  have  considered  to- 
day, but  the  record  is  none  the  less  of  sullicing 
interest. 

The  children  of  Weymouth,  during  the  present  cen- 
tuiy,  have  gone  forth  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  are  now 
scattered  all  over  the  common  country,  and,  indeed, 
over  the  civilized  Avorld.  Her  children,  too,  remaining 
at  home,  have  altered  and  diversified  the  old  town  until 
the  fathei'S  Avould  hnow  it  no  longer.  It  nnist  be  for 
others  to  I'ecoiuit  these  changes  of  the  later  years.  I 
prefer  to  leave  the  narrative  on  the  threshold  of  the 
new  era  and  before  the  old  order  of  things  had  yet  be- 
gun to  ])ass  away,  —  while  a  fresher  and  a  ])urei'  aii" 
still  hung  around  the  Great  Ilill,  and  while  a  certain 
fragrance  of  the  ])rimeval  forest  gathei'cd  about  AVhit- 
man's  pond.  I  prefer  to  leave  it  while  Joshua  Bates, 
newly  come  back  from  the  continental  army,  a  colonel 
of  artillery  at  twenty-eight,  was  meditating  those  bu«y 
enterprises  which  were  destined  to  infuse  a  new  life 
into  his  native  town;  and  T  shall  not  seek  to  follow 
that  other  Joshua  liates,  then  unborn,  whose  destiny  it 
was  to  migrate  Ijack  to  the  mother  country-,  and  tliere 
in  fullness  of  time  to  die  at  the  head  of  the  fn-st  com- 
mercial firm  of  London  or  the  w^orld.  We  leave  AVey- 
moutli  just  emerging,  wx'ak  but  alive  yet,  from  the  long- 
ordeal  of  an  eight  years'  war,  and  entering  on  a  more 
])rosperous  career;  we  leave  it  while  bi'ave  old  Briga- 
dier Lovell  yet  viewed  his  broad  aci'cs  from  the  sunnnit 
of  King-Oak  Hill,— while  Dr.  Cotton  Tufts  still  served 
the  town  whether  at  the  bedsides  of  the  sick  oi-  in  the 
councils  of  the  State,  and  ere  yet  the  grass  had  grown 
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over  the  nL'^v-ln:Klc  grave  ol'  the  good  old  Pai\sou  Smith. 
Two  eeiituries  and  a  half  of  municipal  life  arc  now 
completed,  and  in  celebrating  the  event  of  to-day 
may  we  not  fitly  close  with  the  earnest  hoj)e  that  the 
v.  KV  ,  succeeding  years  may  be  as  blessed  as  those  which 
are  past,  —  that  unity,  virtue  and  good-Avill  may  long 
fmd  their  abode  within  the  limits  oi'  the  ancient  town, 
;ind  that,  even  more  in  the  futui'e  than  in  the  [)ast, 
"  may  })eace  be  within  tby  walls  and  })ros[)ei'ity  within 
thy  j)alaees/' 
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WEYMOUTH  IN  ITS  FIEST  TWENTY  YEAKS. 


A  rAPKR  READ  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY, 
NOVEMBER,  iyS2, 

BY 

CULDERT   T^ASU,  Esq., 

,si;cuKTAi;^'. 


IsToT  long"  since,  tlic  statement  was  made  b>  one  of 
our  leading  journals,  that  the  lirst  church  in  Weymouth 
was  formed  in  1G35;*  and  an  inquiry  for  the  authority 
for  such  a  statement  elicited  the  following  reply:  "The 
Massacluisetts  Colonial  Records  [1:  14:9]  state,  Tnuk-r 
date  of  8  'July,  1G35,  that  '  there  is  leave  granted  to 
tAventj^-one  ll'amilyes  to  sitt  down  at  Wessaguscus.' 
Gov.  Winthrop  in  his  Journal  [1:  19-1]  says,  '  at  the 
court  [5  mo.  8]  Wessaguscus  was  made  a  plautation, 
a  Mr.  Hull,  a  minister  in  England,  and  twenty  one 
families  with  him,  allowed  to  sit  down  there  —  after 
called  Weymouth.'  ISTo  explicit  mention  is  here  made 
of  the  first  formation  of  the  church  in  this  connection 
but  in  lack  of  evidence  of  previous  embodiment,  it  has 
always  Iji.'en  assumed  to  have  been  coetaneous  with  the 
settlement  of  the  town  —  or  nearly  so  —  foHowing  the 

*The  Old  Nortli  C'lmrch  of  Weymouth  was  orgauizeil  Jan.  oO,  IGIjS/'J, 
The  diary  of  tlio  Rov.  Peter  Hobart,  the  minister  at  ITingliam,  Mass.,  from 
l(i;;5  to  1G70,  reads;  "Jan.  30,  1039,  [N.  S.]  A  church  gatliored  at  Woy- 
inoutli."  (From  a  paper  ou  "  Tlie  Oi\ii:ani/.ation  of  the  Old  North  (Jhnruh 
of  Weymouth,'  read  before  the  Weymouth  Historiual  Society,  Fob.  '_'4, 
1904,  by  George  vV.  Chamberlain,  and  published  in  the  Weijiuoulk  (iaxrttc, 
ISfaroh  18,  following.) 
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general  j'ulc.  Mr.  Savage  in  his  list  of  the  earl}' 
eluirehes  of  Massaelmsells  [)uls  it  down  llnis:  '  xi. 
Weymouth,  1G.')5,  July.'  The  verj'  eareCiil  and  aeeu- 
rate  Dr.  Clark  [Con'f  eh'hs  of  Mass.,  ](>]  says:  'The 
same  year  about   twenty  families  loeated  in 

Weymouth,  Ironi  which  the  First  ehnrch  in  that  town 
was  constitnted,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Hull  settled  over 
them.'  It  is  of  coiu'se  ti'nc  that  thei'e  were  religions 
services,  and  possibly  a  ehni'ch  at  We.ymonth  before 
this,  but  we  are  aware  of  no  evidence  carrying  the  life 
of  the  church  now  existent  back  of  1G35." 

This  may  or  may  not  be  the  true  date  at  which  the 
chui'ch  was  Ibrmed.  The  evidence  given  in  the  lore- 
going  article  to  establish  the  tact  certainly  docs  not 
prove  this,  nor  does  it  a  (ford  reasonal  /le  ground  for  its 
probability,  and  is  anything  bnt  satisfactory  to  the  least 
critical  inqnirei'.  If  it  ])roves  anything  it  proves  too 
nuich,  foi',  while  it  admits  the  lack  ol"  })()sitive  evidence 
n[)on  the  question,  it  makes  an  admission  which  will  go 
far  to  overthrow  its  own  position.  It  says:  "In  lack 
of  evidence  of  previous  embodiment,  it  has  always  been 
assumed  to  have  l)een  coetaneons  with  tlie  settlement 
of  the  town  —  or  nearly  so  —  following  the  gcnei'al 
rule." 

Here  are  two  points  admitted,  and  the  Journal  men- 
tioned should  be  good  authoi'ity  u[)on  which  to  rest 
them.  First,  the  lack  of  positive  evidence,  from  which 
the  neccssai-y  inference  is  that  we  must  fall  back  u])on 
probability  or  conjecture,  as  the  basis  of  our  judgment 
in  the  case.  Second,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  chui-ches 
were  formed  at  the  time  settlements  wei'e  begun,  or 
soon  after.  Without  question  the  latter  statcjnent  is 
correct.  The  well  known  character  and  ha])lts  of  the 
early  emigrants,  and  the  tacts  that  have  come  to  us  in 
connection  with  them,  pi'ove  this  beyond  a  doubt.  If, 
then,  it  can  be  proved  that  AVey mouth  ^vas  a  prosper- 
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ons  settlement  nt  a  much  earlier  date  than  that  a.^snnir'd 
for  it,  Ki)).'),  we  sliall  '^o  far  lo  ])rovc  the  |)rol);ihilil3%  nl 
least,  (){'  an  eai'lier  elnn'eh  oru-anization.  Aiul  this 
brings  ns  to  the  snbjecl  of  the  ])resent  pa])ei",  nanicly, 
AVhat  are  oui'  facts  relative  to  the  eai'ly  setllenient  of 
the  town,  and  how  do  the}^  eoneeiai  the  ehnreh  and  its 
ministei's? 

The  veiy  general  assumption  that  there  was  no  per- 
manent settlemciit  in  AVej'moiith,  (using  the  name  by 
which  the  town  has  sinee  been  known),  ])i'evi(uis  to 
the  ari'ival  of  the  Hull  com])any,  in  IGoo,  can  hardly 
be  sustained  in  faee  of  the  very  strong  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  Esq.,  in  his  address  deliv- 
ered 4  July,  1874,  at  the  celebration  of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the 
town,  and  in  his  paj)er  on  the  "  Ohl  Phmtei's  about 
Boston  ]Iari)oi',"  I'ead  before  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  published  in  its  collections,  "  the  al)lest 
paper,"  says  Rev.  George  E.  Ellis,  D.  T).,  n.o  mean 
judge  of  such  mattei's,  "ever  I'cad  before  that  Society," 
proves  eonclnsivel}'  that  the  Gorges  com])any,  v/hicli 
settled  upo]i  tlie  deserted  ])hintations  of  Thomas 
Weston's  people,  in  September,  1G23,  and  wliich,  it  has 
been  usually  thought,  was  whollj^  broken  up  in  the  i'ol- 
lowing  s[)ring,  left  a  number  of  its  eniigi'ants  thei-e,  who 
remained  and  became  permanent  settlers.  These  Avere 
joined  from  time  to  time  by  single  families  or  small 
companies,  luilii,  upon  the  ari-ival  of  ]Mr.  ITull's  com- 
pany, the  settlement  had  attained  to  ([uite  i-esjK'ctabk' 
proportions. 

Tins  ground  has  been  so  carefully  covered  by  Mr. 
Adams  in  the  papers  befoi-e  mentioned,  that  it  will  be 
necessary  only  to  mention  very  brieily  the  main  facts, 
and  to  sustain  them  by  such  other  evidence  as  may  be 
had  from  <.he  court  and  town  records,  as  well  as  I'rom 
pi'ivate  sonrces. 
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A  fai'oiiil  analysis  of  these  reeords  will  show  that, 
instead  oC  the  eoin[)any  IVom  AVeynioiil h,  lOnyhuid,  in 
10;)5,  heing  the  ih-st  settlei-s,  thei'e  were,  at  the  date  of 
its  arrival,  eertainly  not  less  than  (ilty  ianiilies,  aiul 
perhajis  seventy  or  eighty,  ah-eady  I'esiding  there;  and 
it  is  more  than  ]X)ssible  that  this  was  an  important 
reason  why  this  jdacc  was  selected  l>y  this  eompany 
for  its  settlement.  A  flourishing  colony  already  estab- 
lished, was  snllicient  evidence  of  good  soil,  a  good 
location,  a  favorable  iwsition  for  trade  with  the  Indians, 
and  for  communication  with  the  other  plantations  about 
the  bay;  besides,  and  this  was  no  insigui (leant  matter 
in  those  days,  the  protection  thus  aflbrded  against  the 
savages. 

More  than  this,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  pre- 
vious settlei'S  were  relatives  or  friends  of  the  later 
arrivals.  Lcnthal,  in  his  remaidis  before  the  Dorches- 
ter Council  in  1()39,  says  that  many  oC  his  f  )rmer  peo- 
ple had  preceded  him,  giving  this  as  a  reason  why  he 
came  to  Weymonth.  '^flic  similarity  of  name,  and  the 
localities  of  some  whose  foi'mer  residences  are  known, 
give  color  to  this  ])robability ;  and  Ihe  name  Wc}^- 
mouth,  given  at  this  time,  1035,  to  the  plantation,  may 
not  be  wholly  owing  to  the  iidlux  of  new  i)e<)i)le,  sailing 
from  Weymouth,  in  Doi'set,  but  to  the  calling  up  of 
old  memories  in  the  minds  of  })revious  settlei-s,  avIio, 
years  before,  sailed  from  the  same  port  and  perhaps 
lived  there. 

An  examination  of  the  public  records  will  alford 
evidence,  surprising  in  value  and  volnme,  of  this  early 
and  continued  settlement.  Although  the  earliest  rec- 
ord  in  the  archives  of  the  town  bears  date  10  Decem- 
ber, 1G3G,  and  very  few  entries  are  prior  to  lGl-f-5,  yel 
there  ai-e  those  undated  that  are  ])robably  earliei-,  and 
these,  with  the  evidence  reflected  from  later  dates, 
togethei'  with  corroboration  received  fi'om  other  and 
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conteinpoi'aneoiis  sources,  give  addilioiial  mid  strong 
proof  in  support  of  the  same. 

Thus  we  liave  the  Goi'ges  colony  in  1<)23,  the  arrival 
of  a  new  company  I'roni  ^V^eymonth,  England,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  cai)tnre  of  Morton  in  1()'J8,  the  visit 
of  Gov.  Wintlu-op  in  1632,  the  tax  lists  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony  for  1G30  and  on^vai-ds,  which  in- 
clude ^V^essaguscus,  and  the  incidental  inenlion  from 
contemporaneous  som-ces  covering  nearly  all  of  the 
intervening  time.  These  alTord  a  firm  basis  upon  which 
to  rest  an  earlier  settlement  than  that  of  the  Hull 
company.  Later  on,  anil  still  previous  to  that  ari-ival, 
Ave  learn  from  the  colonial  records  that  in  March,  1G35, 
the  bounds  between  Wessagusciis  and  Mount  Wollas- 
ton  were  referred  to  a  committee  for  adjustment,  and 
in  the  July  following,  a  similar  arrangement  was  made 
to  fix  the  bounds  between  it  and  its  next  neigh boi'  on 
the  east,  Bare-Cove,  afterwards  Ilingham.  In  Octo- 
ber, liichard  Jjong  was  fined  for  making  clapboards 
from  good  trees  and  selling  them  out  of  town,  when 
he  had  been  directed  to  make  them  into  shingles  for 
Castle  Island;  the  proceeds  of  the  fine  to  go  towards 
a  In-idge  in  Wessaguscus.  The  Hull  company  could 
hardly  have  been  so  far  advanced  in  business  ])y  this 
time,  as  this  state  of  things  would  indicate;  besides, 
Long  was  not  a  member  of  that  com]wny  Imt  must 
have  been  a  pi'ior  settler.  In  March  of  the  next  yeai', 
Thomas  Ai)plegate,  also  a  prior  settler,  was  removed 
from  his  position  as  ferry  kee})er,  and  Henry  Kingman, 
one  of  the  new-comers,  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

The  assessment  and  ])ayment  of  taxes  is  usually 
deemed  conclusive  evidence  in  matters  with  which 
they  come  in  connection.  If  there  were  l)Oundaries  to 
be  adjusted,  there  must  have  been  residents  on  both 
sides  of  the  line  who  were  in  contention  about  them. 
A  ferry  and  a  bridge,  as  means  of  communication, 
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wolikl  hardly  bo  necessary  where  theie  ^vas  no  [jopuhi- 
tion. 

The  earliest  of  the  town  reeoi-ds  contains  a  list  of 
land  ownei's  Avith  a  descri])tion  oi"  their  property.  The 
record  is  not  dated,  hut  the  time  can  1je  fixed  with  cei- 
tainty,  within  aljont  a  year  and  a  half.  The  names  of 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  Fry,  daughters  of  William  Fry, 
deceased,  are  nj)on  this  list,  and  as  his  bui'ial  is  I'e- 
corded  as  luiving-  taken  place  October  2(3,  1G42,  the  list 
nnist  have  been  prepared  sidosecpient  to  tliat  time.  At 
the  close  of  these  property  desci'iptions  is  the  I'ecord  of 
the  transfer  of  some  of  this  same  property,  and  it  is  de- 
scribed in  the  lists  as  belonging  to  the  grantors,  ^^vo 
of  these  transfers  bear  date  21  and  20  May,  IGFl,  thus 
showing!"  the  latest  limit  at  which  it  conid  have  been 

o 

compiled.  The  true  date  is  probably  1043,  and  thei'e 
is  reason  for  believing,  from  internal  evidence,  that 
Rev.  Sauuiel  JSTewman  was  the  compiler,  he  being  at 
that  time  a  resident  of  the  town,  his  removal  to  Iveho- 
both  taking  place  in  IGM. 

In  this  list,  Avhich  is  very  iucom[)lete  as  will  be  easily 
seen,  there  are  the  names  of  71  persons  v/ith  a  general 
description  of  the  property  then  owned  by  thian.  In 
these  descriptions  the  names  of  17  others  are  men- 
t!(nied,  from  whom  some  of  this  ]>roperty  was  })ur- 
chased,  or  to  whom  the  original  grants  were  maile. 
There  are  also  mentioned  as  owners  ol"  pro])ert3'  Ijtnmd,- 
i)ig  the  dilferent  lots  desciibed,  the  names  of  52,  who 
do  not  appear  in  tlie  other  two  classes,  yet  who  nuist 
have  been  property  owners  or  they  could  not  have  been 
abuttors,  making  in  all  123,  at  least,  real  estate  owners 
at  the  time  the  list  was  made  u[).  AVhy  this  lai'ge 
number  escaped  I'ccord  avc  have  no  means  of  knowing, 
but  since  such  is  the  fact  we  may  reasonably  inler  that 
many  others  may  have  been  omitted  altogether,  and 
(hat  the  full  luunber  was  originally  much  greater;  in 
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fact  wc  have  cvulciiec  that  this  was  so,  IVoin  iiie'ulental 
mention  in  the  hiter  records.  Taking,  however,  tlie 
lists  as  tliey  come  to  us,  ^ve  have  tlie  names  of  123, 
without  (lonljt  most  ol'  them  heads  of  famihes.  These, 
at  an  avei'age  of  live  to  the  laniil}^,  a  mo(U_;i'ate  estimate; 
for  those  chip's,  would  I'urnish  a  population  of  moi-e  than 
GOO. 

Of  these  123,  oidy  17  are  found  in  the  list  of  the 
Hull  company,  20  March,  1G35 ;  the  i-emaining  I0(j 
must  have  come  in  at  some  other  date.  Besides  these 
above  mentioned,  there  are  found  u])on  the  birth  recoiil 
of  Weymouth,  i)revious  to  IGll,  the  names  of  sev^'ii, 
belonging  to  families  not  before  enumerated,  and  this 
record  is  notoi'iously  incom])lete.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  these  130  families  will  throw  fnrther  light  n[)on 
the  matter.  Sojne  of  them  caiue  into  the  settlement 
subse(|ucnt  to  1G35,  but  only  a  lew.  Many  are  known 
to  have  been  earlier  residents.  Some  came  Avith  the 
Gorges  company  in  1G23,  and  had  resided  here  since 
that  time,  and  many  others  were  among  the  arrivals 
continually  coming  in  during  the  eleven  intervening 
yeai'S  before  the  arrival  ol'lMr.  Hull  and  his  company. 

lJursley,  JellVies,  and  pi'oljably  ljudden,  witli, sev- 
eral othei's,  Avere  members  of  the  Gorges  com])any. 
Henry  Adams,  fJohn  Allen,  Kobert  Abell,  Sle[)hen 
French,  John  Glovei",  AValter  Harris,  Edmojid  Jlart. 
James  Parker,  'JMiomas  Kicliards,  Thomas  Rawlins, 
Clemeni,  Briggs,  Richard  Sylvester  and  Clement  Wea- 
ver, came  in  1030,  or  so(jn  after;  ^ViHiam  l\)rrey,  as 
late  as  KMO,  while  the  large  majorit}-  were  hei'c  at  the 
date  of  the  making  u[)  of  the  record,  Init  furthei-  than 
this  nt)thing  is  known  with  certainty.  From  the  evi- 
dence we  have,  however,  we  may  faii'ly  ])]'esume  that 
many  of  them  wove  settlers  i)revions  to  the  arrival  of 
Gov.  AVintlu'op,  and  that  some  of  Iheni  were  of  thai 
company  from  Weymouth,  Fngiand,  in  1G21,  of  wlioni 
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Prijice  makes  mciilion,  and  ol'  wliuiii  .soiiu'l  liiug  iiiorc 
will  be  waicl  hcrealter.  Of  the  settlers  who  were  here 
in  1G28  and  1630,  we  kiunv  l)ut  little  beyond  the  faet 
that  they  were  here  at  that  tlate,  and  that  Thomas 
Morton,  of  Mount  AVollaston,  of  unpleasant  mcmoiy, 
Avas  on  intimate  terms  with  some  ol'  them,  and  was 
arrested  by  the  Plymouth  authoiitics,  -while  on  a  visit 
here  in  1028. 

So,  then,  oui-  faets  relative  to  the  eai'ly  settlement 
are  brielly  these.  A  permanent  setllemeut  in  the  fall 
of  1628,  })y  Capt.  Robert  Gorges  and  his  followers, 
e(mtinual  additions  during  the  next  lour  yeai-s,  the 
I'eeord  of  the  ari-est  of  Morton  in  1028,  lor  whi(  h  the 
settlement  Avas  taxed  :1.'2,  to  :(-2:  1().s.  (or  l^lyniouth, 
showing  the  com])arative  size  of  the  tAvo  jjlantations, 
easual  mention  for  the  folloAving  three  }ears,  the  \'isit 
of  Gov.  Winthrop  (»n  his  \Vc\y  to  and  from  IMymouth, 
in  1()32,  I'eeord  of  births  in  l()o3,  and  tlie  colonial  tax 
lists  from  1(330  on^vai'ds  muil  the  el  ection  of  tlie  sell  le- 
nient into  a  plantation,  with  the  right  of  a  deputy  to 
the  General  Court. 

It  will  be  rememberetl  that  the  original  seltlers  ol' 
AVessaguscus,  or  Weymouth,  were  v>hal  would  now 
be  termed  "squatters,"  and  tlieir  lilies  simply  lliose  of 
])ossession,  the  real  owners  being  ihe  In«iians,  who-^c 
rights  Avere  gi'ueral  and  not  indlA  idual.  '^fhe  kJnglisli 
titles  were  vested  in  governnuntal  granls  (o  the  !ar;>'e 
companies  like  the  Plymouth,  the  Ciorges  and  the  I\I;is- 
.sachusetts  ]>ay.  These  early  settlers  eanu;  into  lln' 
lerritory  of  Wessagiisciis  before  it  faii'ly  was  in  the 
])ossession  of  eit her  company  ;  conse( juenl ly  tiu'y  could 
only  ac(piire  such  title  as  11k'  nati\e  holders  could  give 
them,  to  be  confirmed  by  later  authoi'iiy,  whale\-ei-  that 
might  be.  Weymouth  extinguished  the  liuliaii  title  lo 
its  territory  by  [)ui'chase;  the  deed  b(;ariiig-  dale  "AC) 
i\pril,  1012,  was  executed  Ijy  the  residen!  chief-,  who 
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NaU'auiil  ami  Naliawloii,  and  is  I'ccordcd  aiiKHi-j,-  llic 
Siillbllv'  I)L'c'ds.  N^alcaunl's  ht'acli  and  proltalilc  camp- 
ing- gi'oiind  was  a(  llie  loot  oC  Givat  Hill,  in  Xoi'lli 
Wuyinoutli.  'rill'  town  was  1  hcrcl'oi'e  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  conlinn  the  idanturs  in  tlieir  possessions,  and 
the  existenee  of  the  list  of  [josscssions  niadt'  soon  al'lei', 
seems  to  indicate  that  this  was  done. 

'^riui'e  are  i-easons  wliy  the  cavly  contemporaneous 
reeoi'ds  and  writers  so  selihun  nu'nlion  this  to^n  and 
its  all'airs,  in  the  fact  of  its  dillerent  origin,  the  marla'd 
jealousy,  not  to  say  unlviud  tceling's  ^vith  which  the 
I*lyniouth  and  JNTassachusctts  I>ay  colonies  regarded  it. 
It  had  a  more  coTnuiei'cial  elemerit  in  its  constitution, 
it  was,  also,  in  its  inci])ience,  e])isco|)al  in  its  ecclesiasti- 
cal relations,  which,  although  gradually  relaxing,  cai- 
lied  enough  of  the  tlavoi-  of  the  "establishment  with 
it  to  nialce  it  aiiythingbnt  palaialjle  to  the  taste  oftheii' 
puritan  and  indepemleut  neiglihors.  'J^he  I'clations  then 
ex'isting  lietween  them  and  theii'  neighbors  about  the 
l>ay  we  cannot  determine  with  certainly  now,  but  ^\e 
nia}^  judge  something  of 'what  they  were  b^Mhe  casual 
mention,  and  the  incidental  exhii)itious  of  feeling,  cro[)- 
]")ing  out  l)ut  too  I'requently. 

If  it  wei'c  the  usual  custom  in  the  settlement  of  tliis 
countiy  to  form  churches  innnediatcly  after  takhig  pei- 
manent  possession,  and  of  this  thei'c  can  be  little  doubt, 
then  Wessaguscus  shoidd  have  had  a  clnuch  sevei'al 
years  at  least  before  the  arrival  of  Re^^  Jose})h  Hull; 
and  |3erha])S  by  a  carefu.l  study  of  the  facts  avc  lune, 
and  the  results  growing  out  of  them,  we  ma}'  make  our 
])robabilitics  approach  more  nearly  to  positive  evidence 
than  we  have  been  able  heretofore  to  do,  although  we 
may  not  quite  reach  the  ])oint  we  wisli  to  attain. 

With  the  Gorges  company  in  the  autumn  of  1G23, 
came  Rev.  William  jNlorrell,  their  minister,  a  clergyman 
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ol'llic  Es,l;i1)Iisli('(l  Clmrch.    [Fc  a])i)('ars  lo  liaxc  been  :i 
scliohirl^y  ^'cnl Icnuiii,  oT  ciillival-ctl  laslcs  and  I'c- 
liiU'd  liabil.s,  iniieli  1)e1ler  lillod  lor  llic  dulie's  and  cn- 
j,,,   joyiiieiits  of  ail  Eu<;lisl)  ivctory,  tlian  to  I'ouiid  and 
, ,     ])uild  up  a  clmi'(3h  in  the  rough  soil  Icnients  of  a  new 
countiy.    Ho  could  belter  enjoy  llie  congenial  society 
_.     of  liis  equals,  at  home,  than  guide  tlie  rude,  in(le[)cnden1 
i      minds  of  those  wlio  constituted  his  conii)anious  in  tliis, 
,.,    to  liim,  wliolly  unknown  enterprise.    The  Avliolc  jdan  of 
J,.-    tlie  nndertalcing  Avas  conceived,  and  started  in  a  spirit 
,j      particularly  iniconscious  of  the  real  ))Osition  of  all'airs 
whci'o  it  was  to  be  executed.    It  was  a  paper  campaign, 
j)rojected  by  an  im[)racticable  gen(;i'al,  aud  entrusted  to 
J      incompetent  oflicers.    As  such  the  result  was  inevitable 
failure.    It  was  stalled  with  organization  and  machin- 
ei-y  enough  to  carry  on  a  colony  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude after  years  of  successful  growth;  aud  in  order  to 
give  it  dignity  and  im])ortance,  and  to  secure  the  favor 
of  the  home  government,  its  ecclesiastical  character  and 
position  wei'c  well  cared  for  in  the  ])lan.    Mr.  INForrell 
was  its  minister,  sufllcient  for  the  needs  of  its  tirst  coin- 
]iany.    lie  was  the  ])ioneer  to  whom  was  inliaisted  all 
oCtlie  jireliminary  work  that  was  to  speedily  result  in  a 
nourishing  bishopric,  and  as  such  Ik;  was  clothed  with 
ample  powers,  with  full  conti'ol  of  all  the  churches 
present  and  in  immediate  prosjiect  upon  these  shoi'cs. 
The  reality  soon  satislied  him  that  the  pian  was  a  fail- 
ui'e,  or  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  execute  it.    A  rig- 
orous climate,  an  inhospitable  coast,  and  the  compan- 
ionship of  uncongenial  spirits  were  more  than  he  had 
bargained  for  and  more  than  he  could  bear.    With  tlie 
discouragements  of  many  of  his  associates  he  sympath- 
ized.   Thus  we  find  that  he  remained  with  his  charge 
about  a  year  and  a  half  and  then  returned  to  England, 
sailing  from  Plymouth ;  having  had  the  rare  good 
sense  ami  discretion  to  keep  his  ecclesiastical  powei's 
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and  autlioi-ify  io  liimst'lC,  (or  lie  did  not  nllcni])!  in  llio 
least"  dcg-ree  to  exci'cise  tlu'so,  nlllioii^ii  tlicy  were  so 
larg-e,  sliowiii;^-  tlieiu  only  when  abonl  to  lea\'e.  With 
this  mai'vellons  |)i'()spect  liefore  him  ^vhon  lie  midertook 
the  position,  and  the  laeilities  i;iven  him  to  cariy  ont 
almost  any  ideas  he  may  liavc  entertained  respecting- 
his  eeelesiastienl  work,  liowever  extravagant  they  may 
have  been,  is  it  presuni])tuous  to  sn})posc  that  he  did 
not  negleet  the  wry  first  step  necessary  to  cni'ry  ont 
the  ]i]an  of  the  enterprise,  which  wonld  be  tlie  forma- 
tion ol'a  local  church?  AVe  have  no  })ositive  evi<lencc 
that  lie  did  this,  but  the  ])robabilities  would  certainly 
seem  to  favor  such  a  ])i-oceeding.  Without  such  an 
organization  he  could  ho])e  to  acconi])lish  but  little; 
Avith  it  he  wonld  have  made  a  beghming  and  laid  the 
foundations,  at  least,  U])on  which  to  erect  the  imposing 
strnctni'e,  that  had  tilled  the  minds  of  the  original  pro- 
jectors in  England. 

For  the  chronicles  of  the  church  and  minister  during 
the  next  ten  years  we  have  to  I'cl}-  mainly  upon  a  single 
statement,  \vq  might  almost  say  tradition,  and  that 
somewhat  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  The  passage  in 
"Prince's  Chronicles"  relating  to  this  settlement  seems 
not  to  be  credited  by  Mr,  Adams,  yet  it  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  we  can  hardly  pass  it  by  as  entirely  with- 
(mt  foundation.  It  reads  as  follows:  "This  yeai-  comes 
some  addition  to  the  few  inhabitants  of  Wessagusset, 
from  Weymouth,  England,  who  are  another  soi't  of 
])eople  than  the  former."  Then  follows  in  brackets 
["  and  on  whose  account  I  conclude  the  town  is  since 
called  Weymouth  "].  To  this  is  ai)pcnded  the  follow- 
ing note:  —  "They  have  the  Kev.  Mr.  Barnard,  their 
lirst  non-conformist  minister,  who  dies  among  them. 
But  whether  he  comes  before  or  after  1630,  or  when 
he  dies  is  yet  unknown,  nor  do  I  anywhere  find  the 
least  hint  of  him,  but  in  the  manuscript  letter  taken 
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(Vom  soint;  oC  tlic  (ildcsl  people  of  Weyirioiil li."  'IMie 
aiithorily  ii])()n  wliieli  lliis  wlioN;  passage  depends  is 
llie  mniiiiseripl  letter.  'V\\('  slaleiiieiit  is  a  wry  import- 
ant one,  and  >vonld  seem  to  Ih'  entitled  to  more  \veii;"lit 
than  Mr.  Adams  is  inclined  to  allow  it.  Kev.  'I'homas 
Prince  was  l)oi'n  !5  May,  1(387,  atul  was  old  enoug-h 
Ixdoi'c  their  decease,  to  kiutw  man}'  oi'  those  ^y]\o  were 
tlie  children  of  the  very  i;arliest  settlers  of  the  town. 
From  them  he  iindoubtedl}'  obtained  the  inlormation 
coi\tained  in  the  manu,sci'i[)t  letter.  And  ^v'ho  were 
these  people  and  how  much  ^'alue  should  attach  to 
their  testimony'?  As  an  answer  let  us  loolc  at  the 
recoi'd  of  a  single  year,  that  of  1718,  when  Mi'.  I'rince 
was  ;]1  years  of  age.  Among  the  deaths  of  that  \'eai' 
we  find  the  following:  —  SanuicI,  son  ol'  Ijlder  Jl]dward 
Bates,  Capt.  Ste]-)hen  French,  son  of  St('})hcn  French, 
(l*]dward  liates  and  Stephen  Fi-ench  were  niemhers 
of  the  Doi'chester  council,  Feb..  1G-!I),  in  the  Ijonthal 
matter,  from  the  Weymoutli  church)  ;  Ichabod,  son  of 
Ca]Jt.  John  Ilolbrook;  flames,  son  of  13ea.  Jonas  ITnm- 
j)hi'ey;  flames,  son  t)f  Robert  Lovell;  Lieut.  Jacob,  son 
of  Ca[)t.  flames  JSTash ;  flohn,  son  of  Robert  ivandall; 
Dea.  John,  son  of  fJoseph  Shaw;  AVilliam  and  fjona- 
than,  sons  of  Ca})t.  William  Torrey,  and  John,  son  of 
fJohn  Vinson.  These  were  all  old  men,  and  their 
fathers  were  among  tlie  first  settlers  of  the  town,  and 
all,  fathers  and  sons,  were  among  its  most  intelligent 
and  important  citizens.  This  is  the  record  for  a  single 
year.  While  IMr.  Prince  Avas  in  the  ])rime  of  life  there 
wei'C  scoi'es  of  such,  from  whom  his  information  would 
come  only  second  hand.  The  death  of  Rev.  Sanmel 
Torrey,  one  of  the  ablest  ministei's  of  his  day,  the  ])as- 
tor  of  the  church  in  Weymouth  for  many  years,  oc- 
curred in  1707,  when  Mr.  Prince  was  20  years  old, 
whom  he  well  knew,  and  whose  authority  would  be 
umpu'stioned.     Ifere  were  sources  of  inlormation  iVom 
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which  he  probably  (Jrcw  liis  account.    lie  has  always 
had  the  i-eputation  of  being  a  very  carel'iil  historian, 
and  any  statement  tjl'liis  shoukl  not  l)e  hastily  set  aside. 
Mr.  Prince  himself  does  not  ap])ear  to  doubt  its  cor- 
rectness, but  is  surprised  to  find  no  mention  made  oJ" 
the  compan}'  and  the  minister,  Mr.  Barnard,  in  contem- 
porary Avritcrs.    As  before  intimated,  safisfactoi-y  rea- 
son coukl  no  donbt  be  found  tor  such  omissions  were 
the  relations  between  the  few  scattered  settlements  ol 
the  time  known  to  ns.    It'  we  may  not  give  some  credit 
to  this  tradition  u])on  such  an  antliority,  it  will  be 
hardly  worth  our  Avhile  to  pursue  our  inquiries  I'urUiei- 
in  this  direction,  lor  it  is  l3y  just  such  incidental  tesii- 
mony,  and  that  alone,  that  ^\e  are  to  establish  nnich  (jf 
our  proof.    And  tliis  is  often  the  most  satisfactoi'y 
evidence,  for  the  XL'vy  i-eason  tluit  it  is  incidental  and 
indirect,  and  therefore  less  lialde  to  be  swayed  l)y 
pi'cjudice  or  jjretVisposition.    .\gain,  the  ])i'ol)abililies 
are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  this  ]\lr.  liar- 
nard  as  the  minister;  for  with  sucli  antecedents  and 
surroundings  as  these  eaily  phinters  liad,  it  would  l)e 
natural  and  ])roper  foi'  them  to  have  a  minister,  aiul  in 
the  al)sence  of  any  evidence  to  the  conti'ar}',  may  we 
not  credit  tlic  statement  of  Mr.  Prince,  that  these  set- 
tlers at  lYessagusset  had  for  their  minister,  IMi-.  liar- 
nard,  Avho  hved  and  died  among  them;  ami  that  the 
statement  did  not  come  merely  from  a  coirfusion  of 
names,  conse([uent  upon  tlie  appearance  of  Massachiel 
Barnard,  a  member  of  the  Hull  coui[)any,  who  made  his 
home  in  the  toAvn   foi'  sevei'al  years?     Por  similar 
rcascuis  may  we  not  well  believe  that  tliis  j)eople  and 
minister  were  not  \vithout  a  church  for  a  series  of 
years? 

We  have  no  further  record  of  church  or  minister 
until  IGof),  wlien  permission  was  gi\'en,  8  ')  idy,  l)y  the 
Cienerul  Court,  for  Jiev.  Joseph  Hull  and  !21  families 
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to  sit  down  ut  Wessagiiscus.  On  tlic  2(1  ol"  Se})t('iiiljei', 
following,  the  name  of  the  settlciiKMil  was  changed 
to  Weymoutli,  and  it  was  made  a  ])lantation,  with  a 
})rivileg-e  ol' a  deputy  to  the  (lenei'al  Court.  Mr.  Hull 
was  also  made  a  freeman  at  the  same  time.  His  first 
grant  of"  laud  is  recorded  as  in  Weymouth,  12  June, 
H)'i)().  The  same  year  he  also  received  a  grant  of  land 
iu  Ilinghaui.  I]i  1637,  he  was  I'cported  as  l)elng  still 
in  \Veyuioulh,  while  the  same  year,  ])]'ohal)l3^  latci"  and 
transiently,  he  is  mnned  among  the  list  of  lii'st  seltlei's 
in  Saleui.  lie  \vas  also  heard  from  about  the  same 
time,  preaching  at  Bass  River,  Beverly.  In  Septem- 
ber, 101)8,  he  Avas  chosen  deputy  to  the  Crenei'al  Court 
IVoui  Iliugham,  and  was  also  a[)})oiuted  a  local  magis- 
ti-ate  lor  the  same  town.  His  son,  Benjamin,  was  ba[)- 
tized  there,  24  March,  1(539;  and  again  he  was  elected 
its  deputy  to  the  Geiieral  Court,  o  IMay  of  that  year, 
he  [)i'eached  his  farewell  sermon  in  Weymouth,  and 
later,  in  the  same  month,  is  heard  from  at  Barnstable, 
in  Plyuiouth  colony,  making  a  settlement. 

His  sojourn  at  Barnstable  was  a  short  and  stormy 
one,  for  he  had  hardly  become  settled  there  with  his 
little  company  when  the  territoiy  was  entered  upon  by 
Ivev.  jSfr.  Lothrop  aiul  his  flock  IVoui  Scituate.  'f  here 
his  daughter  Joanna  was  nuin-ied  in  lS'()\'ember,  I(>3t), 
to  Capt.  John  Bursley,  who  was  unc|uestiona])ly  the 
Bursley  of*  the  Gorges  couipan}',  at  Weyuioiilli,  iu 
1(523,  Avhoui  we  lind  back  again  in  that  town  as  a  land 
ownei"  in  10-13.  Mi'.  Hull  was  made  a  freeuuin  of 
Plymouth  colony,  in  December,  1(530.  There  seems 
to  have  been  trouble  iu  the  Barnstable  cliurch,  and  Mr. 
Hull  preached  at  Yarmouth  so  acceptably,  that,  early 
in  10-11  he  received  a  call  from  the  church  thei'c,  wliich 
he  promptly  acce})ted,  and  for  which  both  he  and  his 
wife  were  excomnuiuicatcd  by  the  Bai'ustablc  chiuch. 
On  this  account  perhaps,  and  possibly  from  the  inllu- 
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ence  of  the  Plyinoulh  authorities,  who  ai)])eai'  to  have 
become  hostik^  to  him,  his  stay  at  Yarmouth  was  ol' 
short  duration,  for  we  iind  him  as  })reaeher  at  the  Isk' 
of  Shoals,  in  March,  1(3-12.  He  seems  not  yet  to  have 
Avholly  abandoned  the  Plymouth  colony,  foi',  11  March, 
1C42,  his  wife  Agnes  renews  her  covenant  with  the 
Barnstable  church,  and  7  March,  1()13,  a  warrant  foi- 
his  arrest  is  issued  by  the  court,  "should  lie  contiiuie 
his  ministrations  as  minister  or  mai?'istrate  in  that 
colony,"  Ilis  troubles  there  appear  to  have  l)een  ad- 
justed, for  he  was  received  back  into  the  Barnstable 
church,  10  Aug-ust,  10-13.  He  now  bids  a  tin;d  fnv- 
well  to  that  colon}',  and  we  next  hear  of  him  as  [)reach- 
mg  at  York,  Maine,  where,  or  in  that  vicinity,  he 
remained  for  8  or  10  3'ears,  subject  however  to  the 
not  very  friendly  attentions  of  his  Massachusetts  ]>ay 
colony  ac([uaintances.  He  allerwards  returned  to 
England,  and  was,  in  1059,  rector  of  St.  Buryan's, 
Cornwall,  where  he  remained  aljout  three  )'ears,  when 
his  name  api)ears  among  the  ejected  ministers  untler 
the  "  St.  Bartholomew  Act.''  He  again  took  rel"uge  in 
America,  Nvhere  he  was  Ibuntl,  l(j(35,  the  year  of  his 
death,  once  more  at  the  Isle  of  Slioals,  having  been 
driven  I'rom  Oyster  Biver  by  the  Quakers. 

Mr.  Hnll  was  born  in  Somersetshire,  England,  aijout 
the  yeai-  155)0;  was  educated  at  Oxford  University,  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  Avhei'e  he  gradnatetl  in  1014;  became  lec- 
tor of  Northleigh,  Devon,  in  1(321,  which  posilion  he 
resigned  in  10o2,  when  he  commenced  gathering  Iroiii 
his  native  county  and  those  suri'ounding  it,  the  com- 
pany with  which  he  sailed  from  Weymouth,  Dorset,  20 
March,  1035. 

"Mr,  Hull,"  says  Savage,  "  came  over  in  the  Kpiseo- 
pal  interest,"  and  his  sym])athies  ap[)ear  to  have  leaned 
in  that  direction,  althongh  while  in  i\merica  he  was 
professedly  a  uon-coufornfisl,  or  Lulepcndenl ;  hence, 
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probably,  Iho  jealousy  and  potty  [)er.seeution  Avliieh 
followed  liiiii  will)  more  or  less  viruleiiee,  during  the 
greater  part  of  liis  residence  on  these  shores.  He  Avas 
a  man  of  worth  and  learning  hy  the  admission  of  Hub- 
bard. He  must  have  been  a  popular  man  from  his  suc- 
cess in  securing  followers  to  make  up  his  company  of 
emigrants,  and  his  selection  b}'  the  voice  of  his  con- 
stituents at  three  ditferent  elections  as  deputy  to  the 
General  Court,  twice  at  Hiughani,  and  once  at  Barn- 
stable. He  must  have  been  an  acceptalde  preacher 
from  the  eagerness  with  which  his  services  were 
sought.  Dr.  Mather  places  him  among  our  "  first  good 
uien;"  and  Pike,  his  successor  at  Dover,  remembers 
him  as  a  I'cvereud  minister,  while  Gov.  Winthrop  says 
he  was  "  a  very  contentious  man."  Possibly  the  worthy 
Governor  may  not  liave  been  quite  free  from  prejudice 
agahist  the  frec-s[)oken,  Independent  ministe]*,  with 
Episcopal  antecedents  and  tendencies,  yet  the  frequent 
I'emovals,  numerous  troubles,  vexations  and  lawsuits, 
certainly  give  room  for  the  Governor's  o])inion.  No 
fault  seems  to  have  been  found  with  his  moral  or  re- 
ligious charactei',  but  he  Avas  certaiidy  unfortunate 
Avhile  in  this  country  by  having  circumstances  so  often 
against  him,  or  in  having  so  many  IkuI  neighbors.  Tt 
is  somcAvhat  doubtful  Avhether  he  Avas  ever  settled  over 
the  church  in  AVeymouth. 

Rev.  Thomas  Jenner  was  in  Weymouth  in  the  early 
part  of  1630,  and  took  the  ireeman's  oath  in  Decemljcr 
of  that  year.  According  to  Mr.  Savage  he  Avas  in  Rox- 
bury  a  year  or  tAvo  ]irevlous  to  that.  Soon,  in  IG))?,  he 
received  a  call  I'rom  the  Weymouth  })eople.  '^I^he  same 
year,  according  to  AVinthrop  and  Hubbard,  "  divers  of 
the  ministers  and  elders  Avent  to  Weymouth,  to  recon- 
cile the  dilferences  bet\veen  the  [)eo])le  and  Mr.  Jenner, 
Avhom  they  had  caHed  Ibi'  their  pastor,  and  had  good 
success."    AV'^e  lind,  als(^,  IVom  the  Cicneriil  C/ourl  rec- 
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ords,  tlial  lliis  fourse  was  ordered  )jy  the  eoiirl.  Tie 
remained  lliere  (oi-  sevei-al  years,  and  in  IGIO  re])i'e- 
senled  llic  town  in  llie  (Jeneral  Conrt.  He  I'elired 
from  tlie  ministry  tliere  for  some  reason  iinex[)lained 
by  the  records,  althongh  we  nui}^  get  a  liint  at  Avhat  it 
was,  and  went  to  Saco,  Maine.  Not  much  is  known  o( 
him,  Cnrther  than  this:  tliat  he  came  to  Weymonth  as 
early  at  least  as  tlie  year  following  the  arrival  ol'  Mr. 
Hull,  and  that  lie  came  in  the  interest  of  the  ministers 
and  authorities  of  the  Massaelinsetts  Bay  colony,  and 
was  sustained  by  them  through  the  ti'oid)les  that 
ensued. 

And  now  a  third  minister  appears  upon  the  scene, 
Kev.  Kol)ert  Lenthal,  who  was  in  Weymouth  as  early 
as  1037,  where  "  he  disseminated  his  ne^v  doct  rines, 
made  proselytes  and  collected  a  strong  party  to  oppose 
the  new  organization  of  the  church,  which  took  i)lace 
30  Jan'y,  10')8,"  according  to  notes  appended  to  a  ser- 
mon preached  by  J^ev.  Josiah  Bent  at  the  dedication  of 
the  new  meeting-house  in  Noi'th  Weymouth,  28  ^nov- 
ember,  1832.  These  notes  were  ])repared  by  Hon. 
Christopher  Webb,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  Wey- 
mouth history  and  had  been  long  engaged  in  collecting 
materials  for  historical  purposes.  Mr.  Savage  also 
states  that  Mr.  Lenthal  was  in  Weymouth  in  ]()37, 
"  l)ut  not  pleasing  the  Governoi'  was  forbid  to  be  or- 
dained." j\[atters  in  the  chiu'ch,  instead  of  gi'owing 
better  after  the  council  of  1G37,  which  met  with  such 
"  good  success  in  reconciling  the  differences  between 
Mr.  Jenner  and  his  people  in  Weymouth,"  became  so 
much  worse  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  call  a 
second  council  oi-  conference,  which  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Capt.  Israel  Stoughton,  in  Dorchester,  a  mag- 
istrate of  the  colony,  10  Februai-y,  1639.  Notes  of 
the  proceedings  were  taken  by  Capt.  Robert  Keayne 
(brother-in-law  of  Rev.  flohn  AVilson),  Avhich  have 
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been  l)reserve(l  iiinoiiu;-  llie  Slilcs  inniinsci-'ipls  in  Y;ile 
(Jollo<;'e  Liljrni"}'.  From  tlicsc  notes  niueli  v:)ln:il)le  in- 
J'ormation  has  eonie  to  light,  l^he  eouneil  must  have 
been  considered  a  very  impoi'iant  one,  since  we  lind 
among-  its  members,  Jlev.  Joim  Wilson,  nastoi',  and 
]iev.  Jolni  Cotton,  teaclier,  of  the  cJmrcli  in  iioslon; 
llev.  Zeciiariah  Symmes,  teacher,  of  tlie  chni'ch  in 
C'liarlestown ;  Rev.  John  Wekl,  pastoi-,  and  Rev.  -John 
JOHot,  teaclier,  of  the  church  in  Roxbury;  Rev.  Sanniei 
Newman,  (who  went  to  Weymouth  the  same  year)  ; 
llev.  Thomas  Jcnnei",  of  Weymouth  ;  Mr.  EdAvard 
]>ates  and  Mr.  Steplien  Frencli,  ol'  Weymontli,  the 
former  of  wliom,  and  not  the  hitter  as  Mr.  Trumbull 
has  it,  Avas  then,  or  soon  became,  a  lading  elder  of  the 
chnrch  in  that  town;  also  a  private  man,  pei-haps  (Japt. 
]veayne  himself. 

In  those  days  one  of  the  surest  and  most  expeditions 
ways  of  (.lis])osing  of  a  ti'oublesome  competitor,  and  one 
Avhich  has  not  yet  been  entirely  abandoned,  Avas  to 
accuse  him  of  heresy,  and  it  \vas  a  very  pooi*  nse  ol" 
favorable  circnmstances  that  tailed  to  convict,  and  thus 
dispose  of  the  difliculty.  The  points  which  Mr.  Len- 
thal  was  called  to  answer,  and  upon  whic-h  he  was  sn})- 
posed  to  differ,  were,  the  constituents  of  the  real 
chnrch,  and  justification  by  Jaith.  The  chiu'ches  of 
New  England  at  that  time  ver)'  lenacionsly  field  to 
the  necessity  of  a  covenant  for  giving  ''essential  l)e- 
ing  "  to  the  church,  Avhile  Mr.  l^enthal  believed  that 
baptism  and  not  the  covenant  constituted  this  "  esstui- 
tial  being,"  as  it  Avas  termed.  He  also  objected  to 
reordination  alter  a  ncAv  election,  ^riie  real  })oint  of 
ditference  seems  to  have  been  the  relative  merits  of  the 
church  and  parisli  systems,  perhaps,  as  at  j)resent  illus- 
trated in  the  settleineiit  of  ministers  by  ordination  or 
installation,  or  in  their  employment  as  "  stated  su])- 
ply ; "  settling  oi"  only  hiring;   a  matter  of  purely 
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elmrc-li  l>ollly,  TUr.  clnirc-lu's  IxTicvcd  sli'()n<^ly  in  llu' 
aiilcccdcnce  ol'cleclion  to  orclinnlioii  ol"  chiD'ch  olliccrs. 
The  sceoiul  jx/mt  was  jiistiliention  ])y  lailh,  as  licld  hy 
these  eliuivhes  against  the  coiisl I'tiction  })iit  upon  it  l»y 
jSIrs.  irutcliinson  and  lici'  adheronls;  a  dill'eivnec  rallicr 
molaphysieal  tlian  doeli'inal,  as  it  would  apjiear  to  iis. 
Both  of  these  questions  were  satislaetoi'ily  settk'd,  as 
tar  as  the  session  of  tlie  couneil  was  eoneerned;  ]\Ir. 
Lenthal  l)eing  sincere  enough,  or  ])olitie  enough,  not 
to  dillcr  too  strongly  iVom  his  judges. 

The  facts  l)ronght  out  wei-e,  that  Mr.  I^enthal  had 
previously  been  a  minister  in  good  i'ei)ute  in  England; 
tliat  in  the  preceding  years  several  of  his  people  had 
come  to  Amei'ica  and  wei'c  settled  at  \Veyniouth,  and 
he  expected  move  to  follow.  Mr.  Jenner  was  now  at 
Weymouth;  Mr.  Hull  had  not  yet  preached  his  farewell 
sermon,  and  there  was  not  absolute  harmony  among 
the  people.  Upon  Mr.  Lenthal's  appearance  in  T^ew 
England,  his  former  people  who  had  settled  in  Wey- 
mouth, with  probably  some  otheivs,  enough  to  foi-ni 
quite  a  strong  party,  ui-ged  him  to  come  to  that  place 
and  be  their  ministei",  to  which  he  willingly  consented. 

In  attempting,  however,  to  carry  out  this  arrange- 
ment, Mr.  Jenner  being  in  possession,  and  having  a 
strong  official  snpport,  trouble  ensued,  so  gi'cat  that 
the  salary  of  Mr.  Jenner  failed  to  be  paid;  hence  the 
conference,  althougli  the  plea  was  unsoundness  in  doc- 
trine, on  tlie  pai  t  of  Mr.  Lenthal.  Mr.  Jenner  and  Mr. 
ISTewman,  as  ])reviously  stated,  were  both  meml)ers  of 
this  council,  the  former  to  be  a  judge  in  his  own  case, 
and  the  latter  a  party  in  interest,  as  we  find  him,  almost 
immediately,  upon  the  ground,  and  within  a  short  time 
in  full  possession  of  the  field;  Mr.  Hull  preaching  his 
farewell  sermon  the  same  year;  Mr.  Jenner  a  resident 
of  Saco,  within  two  years;  while  Mr.  Ijcnthal  goes  to 
that  refuge  for  the  persecuted,  Rhode  Island,  wdiere  he 
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\v;is  ;i(lmittc'(l  as  (Vccmaii,  <)  AiiL;nsl,  1(5 10,  and  oin- 
ploycil  by  the  town  ol  Newport  in  l('a('liin<j;-  a  iMi])lif' 
school.  It,  is  said  thai  ho  I'duiaicd  to  l]ngiand  in 
or  1(512,  The  trouble  socins  to  have  been  that  AVey- 
,1  moiitli  was  considered  a  public  manor  n])on  Avliich  any 
minister  had  a  I'iglit  to  ])oacli,  and  tlic  dilliculties  that 
ensued  in  consequence,  although  satisfactorily  settled, 
would  not  slay  settled,  but  were  continuall^y  bi'eaking" 
out  alresln 

In  this  connection,  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  in  his 
.  notes  ui)on  the  Stiles  ])aper,  pid)lished  in  the  Con- 
gregational Quartei'ly  for  A])ril,  1877,  from  which  tlie 
,,  ve])ort  of  tlie  council  of"  IGo!)  Avas  talcen,  rpiotes  I'rom 
,  Winthrop  as  follows:  "  Tt  is  ol)sei'vad)le  this  churdi 
■  ■  and  tliat  of  Lynn  could  not  hold  together,  noi-  coidd 
have  any  eUlers  join  or  hold  with  them.    The  reason 
(  ap[)eared  to  l)e  because  they  did  not  Ijegin  according 
to  the  rule  of  the  gospel."    Was  this  a  churcli  formed 
by  Mr.  Hull,  or  was  it  an  attempt  to  form  a  second? 
The  vigorous  repressive  measures  of  the  General  Court 
seem  to  Inwe  prepared  the  Ava}'  for  a  pei'manent  set- 
tlement (jf  the  ditliculties,  the   prominent  actors  in 
the  Lenthal  faction  being  quite  snnnnarily  dealt  with. 
>  John  Smith  was  lined  .£20  and  connnitted  during  the 
pleasui'e  of  the  c;ourt;  liichai'd  Silvester  was  fined  £2 
and  disfranchised,  for  "  disturbing  the  peace  by  com- 
bining with  others  to  hinder  the  orderly  gathering  of  a 
church  in  Weymouth,  and  to  set  nj)  another  there, — 
and  for  undue  procuring  the  hands  of  many  to  a  blanlc 
for  that  purpose."    Mi'.  Ambrose  Martin,  "  for  calling 
the  church  covenant  u  stinking  carrion  and  a  human 
invention,  etc.,  was  fined  £'10  and  ordered  to  go  to  Mr. 
Mather  to  be  instructed  by  him."    Mr.  Thomas  Make- 
peace, "because  of  his  novile  dis])osition  was  informed 
that  we  are  weary  of  him,  ludess  he  reform;"  and 
James  Krittou,  "  for  his  not  a])peai-ing  was  committed, 
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and  foi"  his  gi'oss  lying,  dissiiniilalion  antl  contcnipl,  of 
niinistei'S,  ehnrclics  and  eovt'iiant  was  o])enly  whipt." 
Thus  promptly  was  heresy  and  insuljordinatioii  eruslied 
by  our  fathers,  and  freedom  of"  s})eech,  action  and  eon- 
science  protected, —  in  tlicir  way. 

The  way  having  been  thus  prepared,  Kcv.  Samuel 
ISTewman  came  to  Weymouth  in  1G30,  where  he  re- 
mained for  foiu"  or  five  years,  but  the  seeds  of  former 
troubles  had  not  yet  ceased  to  s])rout;  the  difliculty 
Avas  not  wholly  overcome;  the  spirit  of  unrest  that  had 
for  some  years  so  possessed  the  people  would  not  so 
soon  be  quieted.  lie  found  his  position  anything  ])iit 
a  bed  of  roses,  and  he  Avas  glad  to  emigi'ate  to  esca[)e 
the  labor  of  so  hard  a  held;  therefore,  in  lG-14,  he,  with 
some  -lO  families,  sought  refuge  in  Seekonk,  which,  in 
memory  of  the  occasion  and  its  cause,  he  called  lleho- 
both,  "  The  Lord  hath  made  room  for  us."  'Not  be- 
cause Weymouth  had  become  too  uarr(3w  in  territoi-y 
for  them,  for  probably  not  a  quarter  of  its  acres  hail 
been  taken  u]),  but  for  the  same  reason  that  sei)aratcd 
Abi'aham  and  Lot.  The  [)ressure  was  on  the  S])irit  and 
not  upon  the  lx)dy;  and  so,  rather  than  continue  the 
quarrel,  they  sought  a  new  home  fuilher  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Common  tradition,  which  most  of  the  historians 
have  folloAved,  says  that  he  took  with  him  a  majoi'ity 
of  his  congregation,  but  with  the  facts  relative  to  the 
population  that  we  have  already  Ijeibre  us,  it  will  be 
easy  to  prove  that  this  could  not  have  been  correct,  for 
we  have  seen  that  at  the  date  of  the  iirst  meeting  held 
by  the  original  planters  of  Seekonk',  wdiich  by  the  way 
was  held  in  Weymouth,  21  Octobei-,  IG-IH,  the  laKer 
town  had  at  least  130  families,  pr(jbably  a  good  many 
more,  while  of  these  only  2o  names  are  found  in  the 
list  of  the  original  ])roprietors  of  Seekonk,  Ibnr  of 
whom  ce-rlainly  remained  in  AVeyinouth,  leaving  but  11) 
out  of  which  to  manufacture  a  inaj(n-ity  of  130.  This 
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eniigration  was  indeed  a  Hcrioiis  loss,  but  its  ^^cnoral 
eflect  was  liardly  |)CM-ee])tible,  and  llie  business  ol"  (he 
town  apparently  went  on  as  tlioug-h  nothing  inijxalant 
had  happened. 

Hcv.  ^Ir.  iS^eAvman  was  born  in  Banbury,  England, 
in  IGOO;  graduated  at  Oxford,  in  1020;  came  to  Dor- 
chester, Mass.,  in  IGIJG,  and  to  Weymouth,  in  IGoi); 
whenee  he  removed  to  Uehoboth,  where  he  died  5  July, 
1(3(33.  "•  lie  was  a  hard  student,  an  animated  preaeher, 
and  an  excellent  man,  ardently  beloved  and  long  la- 
mented by  his  people,  lie  compiled  by  the  light  of 
pine  knots,  a  concoi'dance  of  the  Bible,  the  third  at 
that  time  in  the  English  language,  and  the  best.  AVhile 
living  he  was  defrauded  of  the  pecuniary  profits  of  his 
work,  and  when  dead,  he  was  robbed  also  of  the  name, 
the  wo]"k  being  afterwards  known  as  '  Cruden's  Con- 
cordance.'" 

AVith  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  ]!!^ewman,  and  the  sell  le- 
nient of  Mr.  Thomas  Thachei-,  who  was  ordained  2  Jan- 
uary, 1G4-1,  the  perplexing  trouble  of  the  Weymouth 
church  came  to  an  end,  and  an  era  of  extended  ])ros- 
perity  dawned  upon  it.  Fi'om  this  time  forward  the 
history  of  the  church  can  be  traced  quite  fully  and  ac- 
curately, although  it  has  no  records  ol"  its  own  previous 
to  the  time  of  Kev.  William  Smith,  those  for  the  first 
hundred  years  of  its  existence  l)eing  missing. 

So  nuich  for  oui-  brief  record  of  facts.  Some  (d" 
them,  however,  and  those  among  the  moi-e  impoilant, 
need  to  be  accounted  for  or  explained,  in  order  to  make 
the  narrative  consistent  and  satisfactory.  The  intense 
difliculties  of  the  eight  years  from  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Hull  in  lG3o,  to  the  departure  of  Mi'.  Newman  in  1(314, 
must  have  had  an  origin  that  is  not  re\'ealed  to  us  in 
the  records  at  our  command.  W'^hat  were  the  causes 
that  ])roduced  them  and  contril)uted  to  k'ct'[)  them  alive 
dui'ing  this  [)eriod?    Why  is  it  that  contemporaneous 
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wi'itcrs  have  so  littki  to  «ay  about  this  settlement  and 
its  events  din-ing-  its  iirst  twenty  years?  l\'i'ha])s  a 
closer  \()ok  at  tlie  laets  we  have  may  throw  some  liglit 
U[)on  tlic  subject. 

Kev.  Ml.  Morrell,  it  is  admitted,  came  to  this  town 
in  the  Jilpisco])al  interest.  lie  was  a  clergyman  ot"  tliL' 
Established  Church,  clothed  with  extraordinary  powei  s 
to  form,  govern  and  perpetuate  churches  of  that  com- 
munion. AYhatever  inlluence  he  exerted  was  in  lavor 
oi"  the  extension  and  strengtliening  of  that  oi'ganization. 
llis  people  wei'c  in  sympathy  with  him  in  this  matter, 
and  if  he  founded  a  church  here  it  was  of  that  denom- 
inatit)n;  if  he  did  not,  he  lel"t  inllnences  behind  him  that 
would  naturally  work  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
that  piu-pose,  and  these  inlluences  Avoidd  as  naturally 
continue  to  opei'ate  while  these  settlers  foi'ined  an  im- 
])ortant  element  in  that  community;  they  Avould  of 
necessity  o])pose  the  ecclesiastical  systems  of  the  I'ly- 
mouth  and  Bay  colonies,  then  or  soon  to  become  their 
near  neighbors.  AVhile  the  settlement  was  one,  before 
the  arrival  ot"  Gov.  Winthrop  and  the  rapid  inci'ease  of 
settlements  around  the  Bay,  there  Avas  nothing  to  call 
up  this  feeling  of  opposition,  for  the  few  emigrants 
who  came  from  time  to  time,  even  if  their  sympathies 
were  at  variance  with  the  previous  settlers,  had  enough 
to  do  to  look  after  their  own  alfaii's;  besides,  the  col- 
ony was  not  strong  enough  to  (piarj'el.  The  arrival  of 
Gov.  Winthrop,  the  establishment  of  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment, and  tlie  large  tide  of  emigi'ation  that  set  in 
immediately  after,  had  its  elfect  u})on  the  little  [)lanta- 
tion  of  Wessaguscus.  The  favoi-al)le  situation,  and 
the  already  established  connnunity,  drew  in  many  new 
settlers  from  other  j)oints,  and  the  influence  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  ihe  religious  system  it  sup])orled,  soon 
made  itself  ielt,  and  with  the  assistance  derived  from 
these  sources,  became  at  length  predominant.    Still  the 
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old  feeling  of  loyally  to  the  Church  of  England  and  to 
the  Goi'ges  company,  was  ])owerful  enough  to  fui'ui  a 
strong  party. 

Such  was  the  position  of  ail'airs,  when,  in  the  sunnner 
of  1635,  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hull  and  his  score  of  families 
introduced  a  new  eleineiit  of  discord  into  the  already 
divided  conunnnity.  The  new  comers,  not  in  full  s^an- 
pathy  with  either  faction,  deemed  themselves  strong 
enongh  and  of  sidlicient  importance  to  have  at  least  an 
e([ual  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  town,  and  as  there 
Avas  no  minister  at  their  coming,  and  as  they  brought 
one  ready-made  at  their  hands,  what  better  could  they 
do  than  accept  him  for  all?  This  at  once  aroused  the 
opposition  of  the  older  settlers,  and  measures  were  im- 
mediately taken  to  prevent  such  a  result.  The  friends 
of  the  government  seem  to  have  been  the  strongest 
and  most  energetic.  They  select  Mr.  Thomas  Jenner, 
a  recent  emigrant  to  Dorchester,  and  invite  him  to  take 
the  held  in  op])Osition,  which  he  was  very  ix'ady  to  do, 
for  we  thid  him  here  in  the  year  following.  Success 
ai)peai"s  to  have  followed  the  movement,  for  Mr.  Hull 
virtually  I'ctires  from  the  contest,  as  the  I'ccords  show 
him  in  IGoG  and  lG-)7  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministerial 
position  in  other  })laces,  and  soon,  with  a  sulliciently 
permanent  location  in  the  neighboring  tuwu  of  lling- 
ham,  to  become  its  deputy  to  the  Genei-al  Court.  Still 
he  docs  not  appear  to  have  wholly  i-elinquished  his 
claim  upon  the  Weymouth  ])ulpit,  foi'  it  was  not  until 
1039  that  his  farewell  sei-mon  was  preached. 

The  jealousy  of  the  origiiud  settlers  of  any  authority 
below  the  crown,  outside  of  their  own  patent,  may  have 
prevented  as  close  an  intimacy  with  the  neigh))oi'ing 
plantations  as  would  otherwise  have  existed;  and  this 
would  furnish  a  I'eason  why  it  is  so  seldom  mentioned 
by  them  in  connection  with  thei]'  own  alfairs.  llowevei- 
this  may  be,  the  authority  of  the  colonial  government 
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WHS  <;-i':uliially  cxlt'iidcd  over  t.iu'  setllomeiit,  and  Hie 
|)CM)])Ic  submitted  with  the  l)est:  ,u;-i-ace  they  eoidd,  but 
not  without  an  oecasional  exhibition  of  the  old  .S[)irit 
by  way  of  protest.  The  town  was  i-eorganized,  its 
name  chang-ed,  and  the  pi-ivilege  of  a  deputy  to  tlie 
General  Court  granted  to  it  in  the  smnnier  and  fall 
oflG35.  At  once  the  three  o[)posing'  elements  show 
themselves,  and  the  little  town  eliooses  three  deputies, 
instead  of  the  one  to  which  it  was  entitled.  Capt. 
John  Burslcy  represents  the  oi'iginal  settlers,  Mr.  Wm. 
Reade  those  who  favor  the  colonial  government,  Avhile 
Mr.  John  Upham  is  the  selection  of  the  Hull  emigrants, 
and,  as  has  been  sometimes  the  case  in  later  days,  the 
])atronage  of  the  ruling  power  proves  the  most  i)Ower- 
ful,  and  Mr.  Reade  retains  his  seat,  Avliile  his  two  com- 
petitors quietly  retire. 

This  of  course  did  not  tend  to  soothe  the  troubles, 
for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  they  grew  so  rapidly,  de- 
veloping mainly  in  the  church,  the  civil  ])Owers  being 
too  ]:)Ovverful  for  o])en  resistance,  that  in  1G37,  the  Gen- 
eral Coui't  deemed  it  necessary  to  interfere  and  ordered 
a  council  of  prominent  ollicers  and  ministers  to  setth^ 
the  dill'erences.  This  was  followed  by  a  second,  neither 
party  being  willing  to  submit  to  an  advei'se  decision. 
And,  as  if  this  diiliculty  were  not  enough,  about  the 
same  time,  1G37,  appeared  another  discordant  element 
in  the  person  of  Kev.  Robert  Lenthal,  who  had  already 
some  partizans  in  the  divided  parish.  He  needed  but 
little  solicitation  to  join  in  the  fray,  and  we  have  seen 
the  result  of  his  intei-ference,  as  far  as  the  public  rec- 
oi'ds  show.  And  now,  in  1G38,  Mr.  Sanniel  Kewman 
becomes  a  fourth  aspirant  for  the  AYeymouth  pulpit. 
Truly  there  must  have  been  a  wonderfully  attractive- 
ness in  this  place  or  people  to  draw  so  many  illustrious 
teachers  thither  at  the  imminent  risk  of  woeful  discom- 
fiture.    Yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
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llie  yv.w  Whl'^-i),  tlici'c  wci'c  no  less  lour 
ministers  iiri:,-iiii;-  lln-ii-  ciniins  to  tiic  pastorale  of  llu' 
Wcyinonth  ciniroli,  and  that  eaeli  ol'tlieni  liad  a  sti-ong 
f'ollowinii":  noi-  can  it  be  (lonl)t('(l  that  llu;  causes  that 
])r()(luccd  this  state  of  all'airs  weiv  (k'e|)-seated  and 
some  of'tliom  of  long-  standing. 

'IMie  ((uestion  of  the  existence  of  the  churcli  tlirough 
all  oC  these  eventful  years  cannot  be  delinitely  settled 
Avith  the  evidence  we  noAV  have.  We  have  proved  a 
]>ermanent  and  comparatively  pros])e]"ons  settlement 
dnring  the  whole  of  this  period,  and  this  fact  argues 
a  strong  pi-obability  of  a  chnrch  oi'ganization,  for  in 
those  (hiys  it  was  hardly  repntable  for  a  commnnity  to 
be  without  one.  AVe  are  certain  of  Mr.  Morrell,  and 
we  ha.ve  important  testimony  in  favor  of  Mr.  liarnai'd, 
])revious  to  1()35,  —  another  argument  in  iavor  of  the 
Cixistence  of  a  church,  foi'  ministers  Avithout  clnu'ches 
Avere  not  so  common  in  those  days  as  at  the  present 
time.  The  coming  of  Rev.  Jose])h  Hull  in  KJof),  a  reg- 
nlarly  ordained  ministci',  and  of  three  others  in  the 
three  folloAving  years,  Avilhont  any  record  of  tradition 
ol'  the  formation  of  a  church  during  that  j)eriotl,  Avhile 
there  are  many  refei'ences  to  a  church  already  existing, 
furnish  perhaps  the  strongest  arginnent  in  iavor  of  a 
prior  oi'ganization. 

jSTegative  evidence,  or  laclc  of  positive  statement, 
should  not  be  forced,  bnt  since  it  has  been  emi)loyed  to 
prove  the  formation  of  a  chui'ch  here  at  a  given  date, 
perhaps  Ave  may  be  permitted  to  urge  it  a  little  more 
strongly  in  favor  of  an  earlier  date  for  the  same  event. 
Tf  there  Avere,  as  is  admitted,  ten  other  churches  in  ex- 
istence on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  at  the  ari-ival  of  the 
ITnll  company  in  1635,  and  that  com])any  proceeded 
innnediately  to  form  the  elcA^enth,  in  accordance  Avith 
the  uniA'^ersal  custom,  several  of  the  jn-eceding  ten  must 
have  been  called  to  assist  in  its  organization,  in  Avhich 
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case  we  can  liardly  eoiicclve  it  possiljlc  that  some  one 
at  least  ol'lhe  iniinher  should  n(»l  have  made  the  trans- 
action a  mailer  of  record,  oi'  tliat  their  records  siionld 
not  in  some  way  allude  to  it,  foi- the  formation  of  a  new 
church  was  tlien  a  matter  of  some  impoi'tance,  but  no- 
where, in  church  or  state  or  pi-ivate  records,  do  we  liud 
the  slig'htest  intimation  of  such  an  event;  whei-eas,  had 
there  been  a  chnrcli  formed  at  an  eaiTier  date,  when 
thei-e  was  no  other  existing-  on  the  sliores  of  iS'ew  l*]ng-- 
land,  besides  that  at  Plymouth,  and  that  n()t  in  sym- 
])athy,  we  have  a  vei-y  good  reason  why  we  hear 
nothing  of  it. 

The  material  needs  of  the  new  settlement  and  other 
causes  before  alluded  to  might  prevent  its  own  record, 
while  the  distractions  afterwards  existing,  and  the  con- 
sequent jealousies  between  the  contending  parties  might 
easily  forbid  any  subsequent  one.  The  theor}^  of  a 
I'cgular  succession  of  ])astors  l)eginning  with  Mr.  JIull 
in  1G3;),  and  following  doAvn  thi'ough  Mr.  fJemier,  Mv. 
Lenthal  and  Mr.  jN'ewman,  until  Mi".  Thacher  is  reached, 
has  been  a  favorite  one,  but  is  hardly  admissible  in  face 
of  the  evidence  ah'cady  produced,  which  would  rather 
go  to  sliow  the  attempted  formation  of  a  second  cluu'ch 
by  some  of  the  conllicting  interests  in  opposition  to  one 
already  in  existence.  We  may  hope  at  some  time  to 
discover  further  testimony  with  which  to  settle  this 
vexed  ([uestion,  but  for  the  present  we  must  be  content 
to  allow  it  to  I'est  upon  no  firmer  basis  than  probal)ility, 
yet  Avith  that  strongly  in  favor  of  a  much  earliei-  or- 
ganization of  the  church,  reaching  back  ])ei'hapy  to 
1G23.  , 
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WEYMOUTH  Til  1 RT  Y  YE  A  RS  LATER 

A  rAPlSn  RKAT)  liY 

CT-TAI^LES  FRANCIS  A73AMS 

ItKli'OUK    rilK    W'KYMOlITll    lIl.STOKtC.VL    .SOCIUTV,    AT   '1)11':  OI'lCltA 
HOI'SIC,  SOI  Til  WEYMOUTH,  ONTHEKVKNINO  Ob"  Tl'ICSDAY, 
THK  'SJu  SKITKMIIKR,  l'.)01. 


It  is  ali-ead}^  livo  nioulhs  sineo  your  Sooioly  eclobratt'il 
tlio  C'Oin])lctioii  of  its  twenly-liCth  ycni'.  It  may  be  said 
to  liavc  then  attained  ils  inajoi'ity.  Yet,  perhaps,  tliis 
middle  period  of  Se])teml)er  is  more  ap])i'opriate  for  your 
anniversary  than  a  day  in  A])ri] ;  foi-  towards  the  middle 
of  September,  1G23,  tliat  is,  two  hundred  and  eiglity- 
one  years  ag^o  at  this  time,  —  possibly  on  what  was 
then  the  thii'teenth  of  the  month,  now  the  twenty- 
thii'd,  —  Captain  Robert  Goi'ges,  at  the  head  of  a  little 
company  of  adventurers,  sat  down  at  AVessagusset. 
Thus,  as  nearly  as  can  now  l)e  aseei-tained,  the  perma- 
nent settlement  of  a  pail  of  what  has  for  hard  nj)on  two 
Avhole  centuries  and  three-quarters  of  another  been 
known  as  Weymouth,  —  the  second  i)ermanent  settle- 
ment in  Massachusetts,  —  dates  from  this  season,  and, 
possibly,  from  this  day  of  Septembei".  The  Weymouth 
Ilistoi'ical  Society  connnemoratcs  the  event  to-night. 
It  might  Avell  commemorate  it  annually. 

But,  in  the  fu'st  place,  I  crave  indulgence  Avhile  I 
say  a  single  word  personal  to  myself.  I  want  to  ex- 
plain Avhy  I  meant  to  be  here  last  Api'il,  and  why  I  am 
here  now.     Towards  Weymouth,  I  confess  to  a  pecul- 
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iarly  kindly  feeling-.  'Not  only  was  Weymoulli  the 
birthplace  and  maiden  liome  ol"  one  wlioni,  among  niy 
anceHtors,  1  specially  reverence,  but  to  Weymouth  I 
feel  under  personal  obligation.  It  is  a  short  stoiy,  soon 
told;  it  relates  also  wholly  to  myself,  but  here  1  lecl  at 
liberty  to  tell  it. 

Just  thirty  years  ago  last  spring,  on  a  day  in  Ajn-il, 
if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  your  old-time  selectman, 
James  Ilumphi'ey,  —  I'emembered  1)y  you  as  "Judge  " 
IIum})hrey, —  called  at  my  oilice,  then  in  Pembcrton 
Square,  Boston.    Taking  a  chair  by  my  desk,  he  next 
occasioned  Avide-eycd  surprise  on  my  pai't  l)y  inviting 
mc,  on  behalf  of  a  connnittee  of  the  town  of  ^\'^cy- 
mouth,  to  deliver  an  historical  addi'ess  at  the  coming 
250th  annivtii'saiy  of  the  permanent  settlement  of  the 
})lace.    Recently  returned  to  civil  life  from  four  years 
of  active  militar}'  service,  and  nominally  a  lawyer,  I  was 
at  that  time  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Kailroad 
Conimissionei's,  and,  as  such,  devoting  my  attention  to 
questions  connected  witli  the  groAVth  and  de\'elopment 
of  transportation.    To  independent  historical  investiga- 
tion I  had  never  given  a  thought.    As  to  Weymouth, 
I  very  honestly  confess   I    hardly  knew  where  the 
town  so  called  was,  much  less  anything  of  its  story; 
having  a  somewhat  vague  impression  only  that  my 
great-gi'andmothei".  Parson  William  Smith's  daughter, 
Abigail,  had  been  born  there,  and  there  lived  her 
girlhood.     Such  was  my  surpiMsc,  T  remember,  that 
I  suggested  to  'Mv.  Humphrey  he  must  be  acting  un- 
der a  misapprchen^jiou,  intending  to  invite  some  other 
member  of  my  family,  jxjssiljly  my  father,    lie,  how- 
even-,  at  once  assured  me    such    was   not  the  case, 
satisfying  me  linally  that,  a  man  sober  and  in  his 
right  mind,  he  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  who  he 
was  talk'ing  to.    Subse(iuenl ly ,  I  leai-iied  that  he  did 
indeed  act  as  the  i-epresentative  of  a  connnittee  aj)- 
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pointed  at  the  last  aiimial  Weymouth  town  meeting; 
lor  an  ex])hination  of  (ho  clioice  apj^'arcd, —  as  "a 
great-grandson  of  Abigail  (Smith)  Adams,  a  native  of 
Weymouth,"  I  had  been  seleetcd  for  the  task.  Ovei- 
coming  my  surprise,  I  told  Mr.  Humphrey  [  would 
take  the  matter  under  consideration.  Doing  so,  T  finally 
conehided  to  accept.    Though  I  had  not  Ihe  fainlesl 

■  •  idea  of  it  at  the  time,  that  acceptance  marked  foi"  me 
an  ei)och  ;  I  had,  in  fact,  come  U)  a  tui'uing-point  in 
life.  That,  instinctively,  if  somewhat  unadvisedly  and 
blindly,  I  followed  the  path  thus  unexpectedly  ojK-ncd 
has  been  to  me  ever  since  cause  of  gratitude  to  AVey- 
mouth.  For  thirty  years  it  has  led  me  thi'ough  pas- 
tures green  and  pleasant  places,  liut  at  the  moment,  so 
little  did  I  know  of  the  earlier  history  of  Massachusetts, 

[  wvoi  J  ^yj,^  aware  that  any  settlement  had  been  clfected 
ni  'Ut.1'  hereabouts  immediately  after  that  at  Plymouth,  or  that 
the  lii'st  name  of  the  i)lace  Avas  Wessagusset;  nor, 
jinally,  that  Thomas  Morton  had  at  about  the  same 
time,  ei-ectcd  the  famous  May-pole  at  Merrymount,  on 
the  hill  op})osite  where  I  dwelt.  Thus  the  held  into 
Avhich  I  was  invited  was  one  wholly  new  to  me,  and 
unwittingly  I  entered  on  it;  but,  for  once,  foitune 
builded  for  mc  better  than  I  knew\  I  began  on  a 
study  which  has  since  lasted  continuously. 

Weymouth  is,  therel'oi-e,  in  my  mind  closely  and  in- 
sep;irably  associated,  not  only  with  tiie  conunencement 
of  what  I  dai'c  not  call  a  cai-eer,  Init  with  a  fortuitous 
incident  which  led  for  me  to  more  pleasurable  pursuits 
than  elsewhere  it  has  Ijceii  given  me  to  follow. 

That  addi'css  ol'  mine,  the  immediate  outcome  of  the 
invitation  extended  through  Mr.  Humphrey  in  1871, 
has  since  been  more  than  once  kindly  refei'i'cd  to  by  in- 
vestigators here  in  Weymouth;  and,  J  infer  liom  my 
being  hei'c  to-night,  it  is  even  yet  not  wholly  Ibrgolten. 
I  may  add  also  that  it  is  distinctly  the  cause  of  juy 
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being  hei-o;  for,  as  six  monilis  ago  I  llioiiglit  over  your 
invitation  to  address  a  AVeymoutli  audience  onee  more, 
it  seemed  to  otl'er  wlial  must  l)e  a  I'are  o|)i)ortunity  in 
any  life, —  an  oj)portunity  to  go  baek,  after  years  of 
study  direeteel  lai-gely  to  historical  topics,  moi-e  espe- 
cially to  to})ies  connected  with  iSfew  England,  Alassa- 
chusetts  and  the  region  hereabout,  and  to  review  what 
I  in  the  beginning  said,  close  to  the  spot  where  I  said 
it.  Accordingly,  1  this  evening  jn'opose  to  find  my  text 
in  Avhat  I  uttered  on  King-oalv  hill  thirty  years  ago 
last  July;  and,  in  so  doing,  to  pass  judgment  ujwn  it. 

For  a  iirst  performance,  I  will  honestly  confess  it 
dof'S  not  seem  to  me,  as  I  now  look  over  it,  wholly  de- 
void of  niei'it.  Curiously  enough  also,  the  l)cst  por- 
tions of  it  are  distinctly  the  closing  portions,  in  which 
I  wrote  with  a  warmth  and  feeling  absent  from  tlic 
earlier  part.  JSTevertheless,  that  Weymouth  address  of 
1874,  as  I  now  sec  it,  was,  as  a  whole,  Avrong  in  con- 
ception and  faulty  in  execution.  It  was  wrong  in 
conception,  because  in  it  I  tried  to  cover  too  nnieh 
ground.  That  it  was  defective  in  cxccntioji,  is  most 
apparent.  Acce[)ting  an  invitation  to  deliver  a  com- 
memorative address  on  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
permanent  settlement  of  "VVeymouth,  I  attemi)ted  an 
historical  sketch  covei'ing  the  town's  whole  existence. 
I  ought  to  have  confined  myself  to  a  close  analysis  of 
its  first  twenty  years.  That  period  would  have  opened 
to  me,  had  f  known  how  to  use  it,  a  field  of  investiga- 
tion at  once  ample  in  extent  and  curiously  rich.  Nor 
is  this  all;  it  would  have  done  a  great  deal  moie. 
Unwittingly,  I  missed  the  oppoi-tunily  of  a  life-tune. 
Simply,  I  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion.  My  consola- 
tion is  that  few  would  have  been  equal  to  it.  lint  of 
this,  more  presently. 

To  make  either  a  comprehensive  or  cai'cl'ul  analysis 
of  the  early  history  of  your  town  now,  is  out  of  my 
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})o\vci';  nor  would  one  evening's  lime  admit  of  it.  I 
will,  however,  say  that  to-day,  not  less  than  in  the  days 
of  the  late  James  Savage,  "  a  eareful  history  ot"  Wey- 
moath  is  much  wanted.'"  Nine  years  after  my  prentice 
ellbrt,  your  associate  and  recording  secretary,  Gilbert 
Nash,  approached  the  subject  both  with  a  better  com- 
prehension, and  a  knowledge  much  closer  and  far  wider 
than  I  could  boast.  But  my  effort,  su])plemented 
though  it  was  by  him,  left  nuich  to  be  desired, —  a  de- 
sideratum it  should  be  the  mission  of  this  Society  to 
make  good. 

Turning  then  to  Wessagusset,  and  the  early  history 
of  Weymouth,  and  confining  myself  to  them,  I  lind  its 
record  com])()sed  of  two  })arts: — the  Wessagusset  settle- 
ments, [)i-e- historic  almost  in  character,  and  the  subse- 
quent struggling  into  life  of  AVe}  inouth,  in  the  early 
years  of  the  colony.  The  story  of  AVessagusset  is  in 
itself  curiously  interesting,  as  vv^ell  as  of  momentous 
importance;  and  it  was  in  connection  with  tliat  I  missed 
the  oppoi'tunity  of  a  life-time,  to  which  f  just  refei'red. 
It  vexes  me  now  to  think  of  it.  It  even  brings  to  mind 
~\Vhittier''s  familiar  lines: 

For  ol'  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these:  '  It  might  have  been  I '  " 

It  came  al)out  in  this  wise:  — Weymouth  is  very  classic 
ground;  to  what  an  extent  it  is  classic  I  cei'tainly  did  not 
at  the  time  now  in  question  aitpreciate;  noi',  I  am  confi- 
dent, did  your  people  a])pi'eciate  it.  Not  only  did  some 
of  the  most  di'amatic,  as  well  as  momentous,  ejiii- )des  in 
the  early  life  of  Massachusetts  here  occur,  but  it  so 
chanced  that  one  at  least  of  those  e])isodes  has  been 
Avoven  into  a  [)oem  familiar  as  a  household  word.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  Longfellow's  "Courlshij)  of  INIiles 
Standish."    It  was  with  that  I  should  Ibrcver  have  con- 
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iK'flcd  mv  cllorl  ofl.ST-l:;  1  should  have  viiidioalt'd  his- 
tory, wliik'  showing-  how,  as  inali'i-ial  for  ])o('lical  li-oal- 
inent,  Longfellow  liad  failed  to  use  it  as  it  miglit  have 
Ijeoii  used.  TTe  also  had  proved  nuequal  to  the  oeeasion. 
You  reinemher  the  C])isode  in  ljoiigfelk)\v's  ]>oem  to 
which  I  refer;  it  is  the  seventh  i)art,  entitled  "The 
March  of  Miles  Standish."  T  would  like  to  read  the 
whole  of  this  ])art  to  you;  and  then,  in  sharj)  contrast, 
set  before  you  the  histoi'ic  tacts.  F  must,  howevei-, 
confine  myself  to  some  two  score  lines  of  the  ])oein, 
enough  to  recall  its  spirit,  and  follow  them  Avlth  a  mere 
outline  of  the  actual  facts.    But  that  will  sullice: 

"  Meamvliile  the  stalwart,  Miles  StaiuliKh  was  inaichinu:  steadily  noi  th- 
wanl, 

AViiuling  thr()ui;li  forest  and  swamp,  and  along  the  trend  of  llie  s(;aslior«. 

"  After  a  tliroe  da\'s'  march  he  came  to  an  Indian  encampment 
ritched  on  the  edge  of  a  meadow,  hetween  the  sea  and  the  forest; 
'W'omcn  at  work  I)}'  the  tents,  and  the  warriors,  horrid  with  war  paint, 
Seated  al)oiit  a  lire,  and  smoking  and  talking  together; 
Who,  when  they  saw  from  afar  the  sudden  approach  of  the  white  men, 
Saw  the  flash  of  the  sun  on  hreastplate  and  sahre  and  musket. 
Straightway  leaped  to  their  feet,  and  two,  from  among  them  advancing. 
Came  to  parley  with  Standish,  and  offer  him  furs  as  a  present; 
Friondsliip  was  in  their  looks,  hut  in  their  hearts  tliere  was  hatred. 
Braves  of  the  trihe  were  these,  and  hrothers  gigantic  in  state.re. 
Huge  as  Goliath  of  Oath,  or  the  terrihle  Og,  king  of  ]]ashan; 
One  was  Tccksuot  named,  and  the  other  was  called  Wattawamat. 

"  But  wlien  lie  heard  their  deliance,  tlie  lioast,  the  taunt,  and  tlie  insult, 
All  the  hot  hlood  of  his  race,  of  Sir  Hugh  and  of  Thurston  de  Standish, 
Boiled  and  heat  in  his  heart,  and  swelled  in  the  veins  of  his  t'Muples. 
Headlong  he  leaped  on  the  boaster,  and,  snatching  his  knife  from  its 
scabbard. 

Plunged  it  into  his  heart,  and,  reeling  backward,  the  savage 
Fell  witli  his  face  to  the  sky,  and  a  liendlike  fierceness  upon  it. 
Straight  there  arose  from  the  forest  the  awful  sound  of  tlie  war-whoop, 
And,  like  a  Hurry  of  snow  on  the  whistling  wind  of  December, 
Swift  and  sudden  and  keen  came  a  flight  of  feathery  arrows. 
Then  came  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  out  of  the  cloud  came  the  lightning. 
Out  of  the  lightning  tlumder;  and  death  unseen  ran  before  it. 
Frightened  the  savages  tied  for  shelter  in  swamp  and  in  thicket, 
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Holly  iiur.aicd  and  beset;  liiil.  Uieii'  saeltem,  tlie  lirave  W'al lawainnt. 
Fled  not;  lie  wa:;  dead.     I. ' iis\vei\'iiiL;'  and  swiri,  had  a  liullct. 
J'assed  tliroii;;'!!  his  brain,  and  lit^  lell  willi  Ixilh  iiands  chitchiu'^'  the 
yree'nsward , 

Seeming  in  death  to  hold  back  from  his  I'oi'  tli«;  laud  of  his  fathers. 

"  There  on  the  (lowers  of  the  meadow  the  warriors  lay,  and  above  them, 
Silent,  with  folded  arms,  stood  Ilobomok,  friend  of  the  white  man. 

"Thus  the  lirst  battle  was  fought  and  won  by  Ihc  stalwart  ]\riles  Stan- 
dish. 

AVhen  the  tidings  thereof  were  brought  to  the  village  of  I'lymouth, 
And  as  a  trophy  of  war  the  head  of  the  brave  AVattawamat 
Seowled  from  tlio  root'  of  the  fort,  which  at  once  was  a  clairch  and  a 
fortress. 

All  who  beheld  it  rejoiced,  and  praised  the  Lord,  and  took  courage." 

Sncli  is  the  poet's  rendering;  now  wliat  "were  tlic 
facts?  We  all  recognize  in  these  cases  what  is  known 
as  "])oetic  license."  It  is  the  nnquestioned  })rivilege  of 
the  poet  to  so  mould  hai'd  facts  and  actual  conditions 
as  to  nialce  realities  conform  to  his  idea  of  the  everlast- 
ing fitness  of  things.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ))nt  fair 
that,  in  so  doing,  the  artist  shonld  improve  on  the  facls. 
In  other  words,  he  shonld  at  least  not  make  them  more 
])i-osaic,  and  distinctly  less  dramatic,  than  they  Avere. 
In  the  present  case,  I  submit,  LongfelloAV,  instead  of 
I'endering  things  moi'c  poetic  and  dramatic,  made  them 
distinctly  less  so.    This  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show. 

And  here  let  me  premise  that  it  was  the  habit  of 
Longfellow,  as  I  think  the  unfortunate  hal/it,  to  impro- 
vise,—  so  to  speak,  to  evolve  from  his  imier  conscious- 
ness,—  the  local  atmosphere  and  conditions  of  those 
poems  of  his  in  Avhich  he  dealt  with  history  and  liis- 
torical  happenings.  It  Avas  so  with  the  "  Kide  of  Paul 
Revere;"  it  Avas  so  Avitli  the  episodes  made  use  of  in  tlie 
"  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn ; "  it  is  notoi'ioiis  it  Avas  so  in 
the  case  of  "Evangeline"  and  Acadia;  it  Avas  sti'ik- 
ingly,  and  far  more  inexcusably,  so  in  the  case  of  "  Miles 
Standish "  and  Plymouth.    Whik^  pi'e])aring  a  poem 
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wliicli  lins  (losorvcdly  Ix'coino  an  Ainorican  fl:i.'=^slf,  as 
siicli  1  lirowiii;^"  a  ^lamom-  oi'  roinaiu'c  over  (lial.  culirc 
reg'iou  to  which  il  has  j:i,-iveii  Ihv  iiaiiu!  of  the  l<]van- 
giilinc  Coniiliy,"  Ijong-Cellow  lU'Vcr  sought  to  draw 
inspiration  from  aotiial  conlact  Avilh  lliat  "forest  i)ri- 
mcval "  of  which  ho  sang;  nor  again,  wlien  dealing 
with  tlie  events  of  our  own  early  history,  did  he  once 
visit,  nnieh  less  study,  the  seene  of  that  which  he  ])ie- 
tured.  lie  imagined  everything.  T  gravely  question 
whether  he  even  knew  that  the  conlliet  he  describes  in 
the  lines  1  have  just  quoted  took  place  on  the  shoi-es  of 
Boston  bay,  and  at  a  ])oint  not  twenty  miles  irom  the 
historic  mansion  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  library 
where  he  imagined.  He  certainly,  and  niore's  the  pily, 
never  stood  on  King-oak  hill,  or  sailed  np  the  Fore- 
I'iver.         ■  >'  ■ 

What  aetnally  occurred  here  in  A])ril,  1G23,  I  have 
endeavored  elsewhere  to  desci'ibe  in  detail,  just  as  it 
appears  in  our  early  records.  Those  cui'ions  on  tlie 
subject  will  find  my  narrative  in  a  cha[)ter  (vi)  entitled 
"  The  Smoking  Flax  Blood-Quenched,*'  in  a  work  of 
mine,  the  matured  outcome  of  my  address  here  in  1874, 
called  "  Three  Episodes  of  Massachusetts  History."  To 
that  I  refei'  them.  Meanwhile,  suffice  it  for  me  mm  to 
say,  the  actual  occui'i'ences  of  those  early  April  days 
were  stronger,  more  virile,  and  infinitely  more  di'aniatic 
and  better  adapted  to  poetic  treatment,  —  in  one  word, 
more  Homeric, —  than  the  wholly  apocryphal,  and  some- 
what maAvkish,  cast  given  them  in  the  lines  1  have 
quoted.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  incidents  drawn  from 
the  history  of  Weymouth  are  concerned,  the  whole  is, 
in  the  oi'iginal  records,  replete  Avith  vigorous  life.  Tt 
smacks  of  the  savage;  it  is  racy  of  the  soil;  it  smc'lls 
of  the  sea.  ft  begins  with  the  flight  of  Phineas  Pratt 
from  AVessagusset  to  Plymouth,  his  loss  of  the  Avay, 
his  fear  lest  his  foot-])rints  in  the  late-lingering  snow 
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I):nilvs  should  liotray  lilm,  his  iii^'lits  in  llie  woods,  liis 
])iirsiiil  by  the  IiKliaiis,  Ids  ^•inihmce  hy  tlie  stars  and 
s]<y,  his  Ibi'diiig-  the  icy  river,  and  Ids  arrival  in  l*ly- 
month  jnst  as  Miles  Slandish  was  cniharking-  foi'  AYes- 
sag'nss('t.  Nothing'  then  can  be  more  ])ictni'es(iiie,  more 
epic  in  ontline,  than  Standish's  voyage,  willi  his  little 
coin|)any  oCgriin,  silent  men  in  that  o])en  boat.  Sternly 
bent  on  action,  they  skirted,  nnder  a  gloomy  eastern  slcy, 
along  the  sni-f-beaten  shore,  the  mist  di'iving  in  their 
faces  as  the  swelling  seas  broke  ronghly  in  white  snrge 
over  the  rocks  and  ledges  which  still  obstruct  tlie  conrse 
they  took.  From  the  distance  came  the  dull,  monoto- 
nous roar  of  the  breakers,  indicating  the  line  of  the  coast. 
At  last  they  cast  anchor  before  the  desolate  and  a])])ai-- 
cntly  deserted  block-house  here  in  your  Fore-river, 
and  [>resently  some  woe-begone  strag-giers  answei'cd 
their  call.  J^ext  came  the  meeting  with  the  savages, 
the  fencing  talk,  and  the  e])isode  ol"  ^vhat  TTolmes,  in 
still  another  poem,  refers  to  as, 

'Wituwamet's  pictured  knil'e 
!■  ■      ;  And  Pocksuot's  whooping  shout ; " 

all  closing  with  the  fierce  hand-todiand  death  grapple 
on  the  blood-soaked,  slippery  floor  of  the  rude  stock- 
ade. Last  of  all  the  return  to  Plymouth,  with  the  goiy 
head  of  Wattawamat,  "that  bloody  and  bold  villain," 
a  ghastly  freight,  stowed  in  the  mnnmage  of  elicir 
boat. 

The  whole  story  is,  in  the  oi'iginals,  full  of  life,  sim- 
plicity and  vigoi-,  needing  oidy  to  be  turned  into  verse. 
But,  in  place  of  the  voyage,  we  have  in  Longfellow's 
])oem  a  march  through  the  woods,  which,  havin<^  never 
taken  jdace,  has  in  it  nothing  characteristic;  an  in- 
terview before  an  Indian  encampuient  pitched  on  the 
edge  of  a  meadow,  between  the  sea  and  the  forest,"  at 
Avhich  the  knife  scene  is  enacted,  instead  of  in  the  rude 
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block-house;  and,  finally,  (he  killing  takes  place  amid  a, 
discharge  ol'  (ireanns,  and  "there  on  the  llowers  of  the 
meadow  the  Avarrioi's  "  are  made  to  lie;  whereas  in  tact 
they  died  far  more  vigorously,  as  well  as  ])oetically,  on 
the  bloody  iloor  of  the  log-house  in  which  they  wei'c 
surprised,  "not  making  any  fearful  noise,  but  catching 
at  their  weapons  and  strivhig  to  the  last."  And  as 
for  "  flowers,"  it  was  early  in  April,  and,  in  s[)ots,  the 
snow  still  lingered! 

That  Longfellow  wrote  very  sweet  verse,  none  will 
deny;  but,  assuredly,  he  was  not  Homeric.  At  his 
hands  your  Weymouth  history  failed  to  have  justice 
done  it.    The  case  is,  I  fear,  irremediable. 

Another  cause  of  great  subsequent  regret  iu  me  has 
been  the  fact  that,  in  1ST4,  the  exact  locality  of  the  site 
of  the  original  Wessagusset  settlement,  and  of  \Ycston''s 
l)lock-honsc,  in  which  took  place  the  death  grapple 
just  referred  to,  was  not  known.  Tradition  asserted 
that  it  was  somewhere  on  Phillips  creek,  aljovc  the 
Fore-river  bridge.  Seventeen  years  later,  in  a  volume 
entitled  "  The  Defences  of  iSTorumbega,"  pnblished  In 
181)1,  by  the  late  Prof.  E.  J^.  Horsford,  I  chanced  across 
a  reproduction  of  Gov.  Winthro[)\s  map  of  Massachu- 
setts bay  of  1G31.  This  map  was  in  ISSrl;  discovered 
by  Henry  Waters,  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Sloan 
collection,  ])reserved  in  the  liritish  Museinn.^  A  por- 
tion of  it,  covering  the  Weymouth  Fore-rivei'  and 
the  Wessagusset  site,  was  I'eproduced  in  the  })i'inted 
"Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  kSociety  " 
(Second  Series,  vol.  vii,  pp.  22-30),  and  thei'con  is  indi- 
cated the  site  of  the  original  Wessagusset.  That  site 
no  longer  exists;  and  it  will  ever  be  matter  of  [)rofound 
regret  to  me  that  the  spot  was  not  known,  and  the 

'  Concuviiiiig  t.lii.s  ciiriuuH  ;iuil  very  inUTcsLiiig  niai>,  sou  rroccciliii'jn 
'Muss.  lUsl.  Sue.  (Second  Series),  v.  1,  \t\K  21 1  21 1,  'riiinc  is  a  reiirodiietidii 
of  tlie  ina[»  in  tin;  iarj^o-iiiipcr  cditiuu  (if  W \ iviov'' n  N a rralicc  and  (h-iliial 
llhlorij  of  Amcricti,  v.  o,  i».  i]SU,  wiUi  a  dcHcripUve  uoto  relating  theruUi. 
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exact  localiou  iixcd,  a  il-vv  3C'ai'.s  earlier,  at  llic.  IImk;  (tf 
the  celeljration  oi'1871.  The  spot  Nvas  then  iiniinproN  ed, 
as  tlu' ex[)ressiou  goes;  it  has  since  Ijeen  "  inijM'oved  " 
ont  (jC  existence.  Sold  lor  a  li'illiny  sum  as  a  gi'avel, 
or  a  material,  pit,  had  what  has  since  come  to  light 
then  been  known,  it  might  have  been  secured,  and 
dedicated  forever  as  a  jniblic  water  park  ("ronling  on 
the  Fore-river.  A  [)ernianent  memorial  should  thei'e 
have  been  erected. 

Instead,  bodily  carried  away,  it  has  literally  been  cast 
into  the  sea;  and  the  tide  now  daily  ebbs  and  Hows 
over  the  si)ot  where,  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  years 
ago  last  .\i)i'il,  Thomas  Weston's  "stout  knaves"  es- 
tablished themselves;  and  where,  on  A])ril  G,  1()2;>,  that 
hand-to-hand  death  gi'ap[)le  took  place  between  i\Iiles 
Standish  and  the  tierce  Pecksnot,  the  I'esnlt  of  'which 
struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  IMassachusetts  sav- 
ages, aiul  gave  immediate  safety,  and  years  of  subse- 
(pu'ut  peace,  to  the  infant  Plymouth  plantation. 

Thus,  what  occurred  at  AYessagusset  in  that  pre-his- 
toric  period  has  been  in  j)oetry  and  connnon  acce[)tance 
so  disguised,  perverted  and  transm(jgi-ified  as  to  have 
lost  all  semblance  of  itself.  It  can  no  longer  be  I'ccog- 
nized;  while  the  [)Iace  where  it  all  occui're(l  has  ceased 
to  be.  So  it  only  ibr  us  renuuns  to  recur  to  actuali- 
ties. 

In  one  other  aspect  the  tempoi'ary  lodgment  of 
^Phomas  AVeston's  "  laide  iellows"  here  in  Weymouth 
from  June,  l(321i,  to  April,  1G2>),  has  an  interest  in  the 
Ma.'- sachu setts  ann;ds.  It  is  characteristic  of  a  distinct 
phase  in  the  lirst  atteinpts  at  the  IGuropLan  occui)ati<»n 
of  JN^ew  England.  I  used  the  v/ord  "  t)ccu])ation  "  (h;- 
sigiunlly,  for  those  si)oradic  trading  stations  cannot  be 
referred  to  correctly  a.s  settlements;  they  contained  in 
themselves  no  power  of  self-perpetuation,  being  com- 
]>t»si'd  wholly  of  men  engaged  for  wages  in  an  (^'ll'ort 
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at  the  trade  exploitation  of  a  regit)ii.  This  \h  wholly 
diircreiit  from  colonization  in  good  faith.  Thomas 
Weston  acted  on  a  Avcll-defined  plan,  when,  early  in 
1(322,  he  dispatched  his  company  to  establish  them- 
selves somewhere  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  bay. 
He  himself  expressed  it:  —  "Families,"  he  said,  "were 
an  encumbrance  in  any  well-organized  plantation;  l)ut 
a  trading-post  occupied  by  able-bodied  men  only  could 
accomplish  more  in  ISTew  England  in  seven  years  than 
in  old  England  in  twenty." 

ISTor  ^v^\8  his,  here  at  Wessagusset,  by  any  means  the 
earliest  attem])t  of  the  sort.  On  the  conti-ai-y,  it  had 
been  preceded  by  a  scoi-e  of  years;  and,  twelve  months 
ago,  on  the  1st  day  of  September,  1903,  the  300th  anni- 
versary was  observed  of  the  similar,  but  even  moi-e 
abortive,  experiment  made  by  Capt.  Bartholomew  Gos- 
nold  on  the  island  of  Cuttyhunk,  at  the  extreme  western 
end  of  the  Elizabethan  gi-oup,  olf  New  Bedford.  Again, 
three  years  later,  in  August,  1G07,  a  similai'  attempt  was 
made  further  to  the  eastward,  when  the  Po[)ham  and 
Gorges  i)lantation  was  established  on  the  Kennebec. 
In  that  case,  the  adventurers  did  actually  winter  on  the 
coast;  but,  as  the  survivors  described  their  experience, 
they  found  the  country  "  over  cold,  and  in  respect  of 
that  not  habitable  by  Englishmen." 

At  this  time,  as  probably  long  before  and  con- 
tinuously thereafter,  Monhegan  island,  southwest  of 
Penobscot  bay,  seems  to  have  been  a  rendezvous  foi- 
iishcrmeu;  and  when,  in  the  early  spring  of  1622,  those 
composing  the  advance  of  Thomas  W(!ston\s  company 
arrived  at  the  Damariscove  station,  on  the  gi'ouj)  of 
islands  just  south  of  Penobscot  bay,  they  f  )und  tliat 
the  men  belonging  to  the  ships  there  fishing  "had 
newly  set  up  a  May-pole  and  were  very  merry."  But, 
a  band  of  sea-farei's  only,  there  were  no  families  in  that 
company.    These,  one  and  all,  were  mere  lishing  oi' 
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trading  posts;  and,  so  far  as  I  have  l)OL'n  able  to  learn, 
not  until  the  Mayllower  pat  into  Provincetovvn  har1)or 
on  what  is  now  the  21st  of  jSToveniber,  1()20,  had  any 
women  of  European  blood  ever  set  foot  on  New  Eng- 
land soil.  That  day  is  properly  celebrated.  It  marlced 
the  close  of  the  trade-exploiting  period,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  trne  colonization. 

With  almost  no  interval  between,  or,  at  most,  with  an 
intei'val  of  less  than  six  months,  —  li'om  early  A])ril  to 
mid-September,  —  the  Gorges  settlement  followed,  here 
at  Weymouth,  on  that  of  Weston.  Except  in  one  re- 
spect, I  now  find  ray  thirty-years-ago  treatment  of  this 
Gorges  settlement  not  nnsatisfiictory.  I  failed  to  grasp 
its  signliicance  in  connection  with  the  European  occu- 
pation of  Massachusetts;  and  in  that  connection  it  has 
a  very  considerable  significance.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent Mr.  ISFash  afterwards  made  good  my  deficiencies. 
Nevertheless,  the  story  has,  I  a])})rehend,  even  yet, 
never  been  fully  told.  To  tell  it  should  be  one  of  the 
chief  functions  of  your  Society.  I  will  endeavor  Ijrielly 
to  outline  it,  as  I  now  snrinise  it  to  have  been.  Foi', 
with  inquirei's  into  the  events  of  a  I'emote  past,  it  is 
much  as  it  is  with  [)ersons  looking  for  things  in  dark 
I)laces.  The  intellectnal  perceptions,  like  ihc  eyes, 
by  degrees  become  accustomed  to  a  nnu'ky  environ- 
ment; and  when  so  accustomed,  things  quite  invisi- 
ble to  others  arc  by  long-time  investigatoi's  distinctly 
seen. 

When  that  work  of  mine  to  which  I  have  already 
referred, —  the  "Three  ]L[)isodes  of  Massachu.setts  His- 
tory,"—  appeared,  now  ten  years  ago,  the  introductory 
])art  was  entitled  "The  First  Settlement  of  lioston 
Bay."  Recently,  a  tilth  im[)ression  has  Ijcen  called  I'or, 
and  this  allbrded  me  an  opportunity  for  a  second  pre- 
face to  it,  of  S(nne  signilicance.  When  the  book  lii'st 
appeared,  it  naturally  passed  into  the  hands  of  re- 
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viewers.  As  n  niK-,  1  hose  I'eviews  Avere  not  iiiiCrlendly  ; 
l)iit  ihc  writer  oCoiie  oCtliem  (li.spla^'cd,  in  })er("cel  g-ood 
faith,  his  absolute  and  complete  inability  to  <;rasi)  the 
elementary  significance  of  the  work  before  him.  Sup- 
posing that  the  "First  Settlement'"  tliere  referred  to 
was  that  ol"  AVinthrop,  in  Ki'JO,  lie  intimated  doubt  as 
to  the  necessity  for  an}'  further  account  of  that  inci- 
dent, it  having  been  ali'cady  sulliciently  dealt  Avith.  The 
man  failed  to  get  even  a  glimmering  perce])tion  of  the 
fact  that  I  was  thci'ein  endeavoi'ing  to  exhnme,  and,  so 
to  speak,  to  vivify,  a  pre-historic  settlement,  one  anterior 
to  that  of  Winthrop,  and  obliterated  by  it ;  as  mncli 
obliterated  by  it  as  are  the  rnins  of  earlici-  Egyptian 
temples,  a  snccession  of  which  have  occupied  the  same 
site.  I  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  historical  resurrectionist. 
Thns,  as  I  sought  to  show,  the  real  fu-st  settlement  of 
the  region  about  Boston  bay  was  considerably  prior  to 
that  of  Winthrop;  and,  beginning  with  Weston's  ven- 
ture in  June,  1()22,  was,  some  ten  years  later,  merged 
in  that  of  Boston.  But,  for  ycai'S  before  AVinthrop 
came,  the  region  about  Boston  bay  was  occupied;  and, 
moreover,  neai'ly  all  those  stragglers,  —  the  "old  plant- 
ers" they  were  called,  —  came  from  "Weymouth.  Wey- 
mouth thns  antedated  Boston  as  a  permanent  European 
settlement  l)y  at  least  six  years. 

This  fact  I  endeavoi-ed  to  establish,  and  fix  in  our 
Massachusetts  history;  and,  moreovei',  the  fact  has 
singulai-  historical  interest.  It  was  a  struggle  for  ])os- 
session  between  two  forms  of  civilization  and  of  i-eligi- 
ous  faith.  The  Gorges  settlement  was  ecclesiastical 
and  feudal;  that  led  by  Winthi'op  was  theological  and 
democratic:  that  is,  both  as  I'espects  church  and  slate, 
the  Gorges  attempt  at  Wessagusset  was  the  antithesis, 
the  direct  o])])osite,  to  the  Wintln'O])  accomi)1islnnent  at 
ShawMiul.  MuiTOVer,  I  he  fair  of  (he  (wo  irl  ( Innrnl /i 
during  the  earlier  and  crucial  jX'i'iod  depended  not  on 
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events  in  iMassaclntseU.s,  Init  upon  a  si ru;j,\^"U'  for  su- 
premacy going-  on  in  r]ng-lan(l.  Ciorges  reiMcsfuted 
Charles  I;  Winlln-op,  1i\e  PaiTiament.  II"  the  lorlune 
of  war  had  lui-ued  otherwise  tl)an  it  did  turn,  and 
Charles  1  had  emerged  from  the  eontliet  victoi'ions, 
there  can  he  little  question  Sii' Fertlinando  (lorges,  and 
not  John  Winthrop,  would  have  shaped  the  destiny 
,  of  Massachusetts.  Its  history  would  then  liave  l)een 
Avholly  other  than  it  was. 

{  ,        In  discussing  the  developments  of  the  past, —  the  se- 

,  quence  of  liistory, —  it  is  never  worth  while  to  philoso- 
phize over  what  might  have  l)cen,  had  something, 
which  did  not  happen,  chanced  to  happen  at  the  crucial 
UKmient.  What  did  occur,  actually  occurred;  and  not 
something  else.  jSTone  the  less,  so  far  as  Weymouth 
is  concerned,  the  forgotten  story  of  that  abortive 
Gorges  attempt  at  a  feudal  pre-emption,  is  history; 

^  and,  moreover,  it  is  an  extremely  suggestive  l)it  of  his- 
tory. At  one  time,  the  chances  seemed  to  pi'eponder- 
ate  in  favoi*  of  Goi'ges,  and  against  Winthro}».  Fii'st 
on  the  ground,  the  Gorges  settlement  represented  pre- 

,  rogative  at  a  period  when  king  and  i)rimate  had  it  all 
theii"  own  way.  The  permanence  of  the  Puritan  colony 
was  thus  for  a  time  at  stake;  and,  indeed,  it  was  years 
before  the  Goi'ges  claims  ceased  to  occasion  anxiety  in 
the  Boston  council  chamber.  More  than  once  a  royal 
intei'vention,  from  whicli  there  was  no  apparent  avenue 
of  escape,  seemed  imminent.  The  single  ])Ossible  I'C- 
course  was  to  a  policy  of  delay,  of  procrastination; 
and,  while  piu'suing  it,  those  entrusted  with  the  fate  of 
the  infant  commonwealth  watched  in  fear  and  trembling 
the  slow  course  of  English  events,  as  they  unfolded 
themselves  towards  a  doubtful  end.  Time,  and  the 
chances  of  war  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  at 
last  dispelled  danger;  but  the  Wessagusset  settlement, 
prior  in  time,  long  made  itself  sensibly  felt  as  a  disturb- 
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ing-  factor  in  ]\r;iss:ic1uisc1ls  dovel()j)ni('nl.  And  now, 
looking-  buck  on  llic  celchi-alion  held  here  in  ISTI,  and 
niy  own  conlrihnlion  to  it,  1  think  I  may  (airly  claim 
thai  Torm  and  .su1)stanc;e  wci'c  at  tliat  lime  and  there 
given  to  a  chaptei'  oC  hislor}' then  altogether  Coi-gotten; 
but,  when  I'evived,  not  devoid  of  interest,  because  ex- 
planatory of  much,  before  mysterious. 

The  Gorges  settlemeut,  moi-eover,  was,  I  take  it,  a 
true  settlement,  not  a  mei'e  attempt  at  trade  exploita- 
tion. And  by  a  true  settlement  I  mean  that  it  con- 
tained in  itself  the  possibility  of  continued  life;  it  was 
self-perpetuating,  for  those  composing  it  were  in  part 
women.  01'  it,  every  line  of  contem]Joraneous  i-ccoi"d 
long  since  perished.  That  such  a  record  once  existed, 
Ave  know.  Tn  the  inventory  made  after  his  death  of  the 
})roperty  of  William  Blackstone,  the  recluse  of  Shaw- 
nuit,  among  the  titles  of  a  not  inconsiderable  libi'ary  is 
found  the  significant  item,  "  ten  paper  books."  They 
"were  valued  at  six  pence  each ;  but,  in  all  human  prob- 
al)ility,  those  "  ])a[)er  books"  contained  lilackstone's 
day-by-day  account  of  what  occurred  during  the  eleven 
years  which  elapsed  between  his  landing  at  AVessagus- 
set  in  1G23,  and  his  removal  fi-om  Boston  in  1(331. 
Those  "  paper  books  "  we,  moreover,  know,  preserved 
for  over  forty  years  and  until  the  death  of  him  who 
wrote  in  them,  perished  a  month  later  in  the  llame  and 
smoke  which  marked  the  outbreak  of  King  Philip's 
war.  In  the  next  century  also  Avhen,  about  1750, 
Thomas  Prince  compiled  liis  Annals,  he  made  reference 
to  "  manuscript  letters,  taken  I'rom  some  of  the  oldest 
people  at  Weymouth."  These  also  are  hopelessly  gone. 
Thus  we  have  not,  nor  can  we  now  reasonably  h()})e 
ever  to  have,  any  direct  and  authentic  memorials  of 
earliest  Weymouth.  We  do  know,  however,  that  Sam- 
uel Maverick  came  to  Massachusetts  bay  in  IGl^l,  and 
that  he  was  associated  with  Gorges.    That  he  came  to 
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Wrss;i!';iiss('1,  cannol  l)e  assci'tcd.'  Tlu'  place  Avas 
oiilHidc  (lie  liniils  of  I  he  Kolx'.rt,  ( Jor^'cs  patent,  and 
Maverick  pcnnanenl  ly  c.stalilislu'd  liimseH'  acrcss  the 
bay  at.  Clu'lsea,  then  kiujwn  as  Winnisinnnct.  lie  there 
married  the  widow  ol"  Oaviil  Thonn)S()n,  anolhei*  Gxjrges 
associate  and  the  first,  occnpant  ol"  '^Phonipsoirs  island, 
Aviiicli,  at  the  mouth  ol"  the  Neponset,  still  ])er[)et nates 
his  name.  ^W)  Samuel  Maverick  a  son  was  l)orn  be- 
fore 1(530. 

Thomas  Walford,  also  one  of  the  Gorges  following, 
that  doug'ht}'  blacksmith  of  Charlestown  who,  1)}^  kill- 
ing a  AVoH",  discharged  the  fnie  imposed  on  him  because 
of  nonconibrmity  in  church-going,  was  a  married 
man. 

01"  AVilliam  Jeifreys  and  John  lJurslam,  Ave  know 
()nly  that  they  remained  at  Wessagusset,  and  Averc  living 
here,  apparently  in  pros})erous  circumstances,  at  the 
time  the  })lace  Avas  incorporated  as  \Yeyniouth.  We 
do  not  know  positively  that  they  Avere  inai-ried,  or  had 
families;  bnt  the  inference  is  strong  that  such  Avas  the 
case.  They  Avere  not  adventurers,  mere  Avandereivs,  of 
the  Thomas  Weston  and  Thomas  Morton  stri[)e.  They 

1  As  both  Maverick  and  IJlackstoiio  were  men  of  education,  and  appar- 
ently uot  without  soino  means,  belonging  dislinctly  to  the  upper  class  of 
English  life,  and  as  they  were  also  contemporaries  of  young  Robert  tiorges, 
it  would  seom  more  than  probable  that  they  were  associates  of  his,  and 
canio  over  to  New  England  in  his  party.  Morell  certainly  was  another  of 
the  same  class.  As  respects  Maverick,  though  he  distinctly  says  he  came 
to  New  England  in  1024,  yet  he  makes  the  statement  forty  years  after  the 
event,  and  as  a  matter  of  recollection,  lie  was  not  sjieaking  exactly,  nor 
apparently  from  recf)rd.  Ho  may  very  well,  therefore,  have  got  the  time 
generally  as  1024,  when  in  fact  lie  arrived  here  late  in  1(!2.';;  or  ho  may 
have  removed  from  Wessagusset  to  Winnisimmet,  and  there  established 
himself  permanently  during  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  Hence  liis 
statement.  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  lias  been  suggested  that  ho  came  over 
witli  Gapt.  Christopher  Lovett,  and  plausible  grounds  can  bo  given  in  sup- 
port of  such  a  theory.  The  exact  date  and  circnmstancos  of  his  coming 
will  probably  never  be  known.  The  only  facts  which  can  bo  stated  with 
certainty  are  that  ho  came  about  the  same  time  as  Uobort  (iorges,  and 
that  he  was  more  or  less  associated  with  llobert  (4orges's  father.  Sir 
Ferdinando.  That  he  married  the  widow  of  David  'I'hompson  also  does 
not  admit  of  doubt. 
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had  given  liostagX'S  to  foi'tuiic,  and  had  a  stake  in  the 
country. 

When  my  address  ol"  1874  was  publislied,  in  one  of 
the  foot-notes'  to  it  I  dismissed  as  improl)able  an  en- 
try in  Prince's  Annals  to  the  etlect  that,  in  1G2I,  there 
came  "some  addition  to  the  few  inhal)itants  of  Wcs- 
sagnsset,  from  Weymouth,  Enghmd,"  having  with  them 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard,  tlieir  iirst  non-conformist  min- 
ister. Mr.  JSTash,  in  liis  paper  entitled  "  AVeymoutli  in 
its  First  Twenty  Years,"  has  taken  a  different  view, 
setting  forth  in  much  detail  his  reasons  for  believing 
the  fact  stated.  Very  possibly  I  was  wrong,  and  he 
is  right;  and  certainly  it  is  corrol)orative  evidence  of 
his  I'ightness  that  Samuel  Maverick  fixes  that  year, 
1(32-4,  as  the  time  of  his  coming  to  ISTew  England,  and 
Boston  liay.  Possibly  he  was  one  of  Mr.  liarnard's 
company;  and  he  certainly  afterwards  sympathized  in 
Mr.  Barnard's  religious  views. 

Into  these  questions  it  is  imnecessary  to  enter.  ]N"or 
would  it  be  proIital)le  so  to  do;  for  the  sahent  facts  are 
indisputably  estal)lished  that  (1),  the  hrst  Goi-ges  con- 
tingent came  out  and  set  themselves  d(jwn  at  Old  Spain 
in  Septembci",  1G23';  that  (2),  the  settlement  there  has 
been  continuous  from  that  day  to  this;  (3),  some  of 
those  thus  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  Clorges  had 
families  and  leit  descendants;  and  finally,  (-1)  that,  start- 
ing from  Wessagusset,  these  first  planters  established 
themselves  at  points  favorable  for  commercial  dealings 
in  pelts  and  su[)plies  on  the  north,  as  avcU  as  the  south, 
side  of  Boston  bay.  That  ^William  l>lackstone,  the 
earliest  oecu])ant  of  the  historic  [)eninsula  on  which 
Boston  rose,  was  one  of  the  Gorges  company  admits 
of  no  (|U(';;lion  at  all;  lli;it  he  (■.iiuc  ovrr  as  one  of  (lif 
comiianions  ol"  (lapl.  lvol>ei1  (gorges  and  (he  L'ev.  Wil- 
liam ]\Iorell  scarcely  admits  of  (piestion.    lieyond  this, 

^  Supra,  p.  oO. 
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wliilc  all  is  matter  of  .siinnise,  tliat  "all"  is  mci-ely  a 
question  of  more  or  less. 

liiit,  whether  the  infant  eouniumity  was  a  jniny 
bantlin*^  or  a  vigorous  brat,  T  now  find  myself  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  its  significance,  and  tlie  secret  of 
^  its  later  history  doAvn  to  the  time  when,  in  10_W, —  a 
full  score  of  years  after  the  first  settlement, —  it  was 
swallowed  up,  ami  its  individuality  Ibrever  lost,  in  an 
all  absorbing  environment,  —  the  significance,  I  say, 
of  this  later  histoi-y  wholly  escaped  my  observation 
when  I  prepared  the  address  of  187J:.  As  I  have  said, 
Mr.  Nash  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  since  made  good 
my  deficiences;  I  sus[)ect,  however,  that  even  yet  the 
riddle  is  ljut  partially  read.  To  be  adequately  tj'cated, 
its  treatment  should  be  ])atient  and  microscopic.  It 
should  be  studied  in  close  connection  Avith  the  coui  se 
both  of  Ibrcign  events  and  of  events  in  that  subsequent 
,  agitation  which,  rending  in  twain  the  miseent  common- 
wealth, permanently  influenced  the  chai'acter  of  Massa- 
chusetts. By  so  doing  it  also  Avent  lar  towards  sha[)ing 
its  destiny.  T  can  now  do  no  more  than  throw  out  a 
few  suggestions,  —  mere  hints,  })erha})S,  or  possibly  sui- 
mises,  —  which  it  must  be  for  others,  members  of  your 
Society,  to  consider,  giving  them  such  weight  as  may 
properly  be  their  due. 

To  appreciate  fully  what  now  here  occun-ed  during 
that  formative  ])eriod  between  1(3'}0  and  Kill,  we  must 
I'cvert  to  the  initial  fact  that  Weymouth,  or  Wessagus- 
set,  as  it  was  still  called,  was  the  ISTcw  World  centre 
from  which  the  (iorges  movement  had  gone  forth;  or, 
as  the  founder  of  Massachusetts  would  more  probably 
have  expressed  it,  it  was  the  plague  spot  fi-oin  which 
disease  might  spi-ead.  In  the  ])arlance  now  nnich  in 
vo<?;ue  amon""  the  less  scientilic,  that  disease  had  to  be 
stamped  out;  and  the  magistrates  of  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  ])roceeded  to  stamp  it  out.  They 
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(lid,  also,  a  very  thorough  piicc  of  s(  ;nn])inii;'-oiit  worl; ; 
but,  howevoi-  1  horouglily  it  may  \)r.  doiu',  staini)in<j:;-oiit 
is  at  best  a  ron<4h  and  even  hriital  method  of  I'eachiiii;' 
I'csnlts;  and,  as  a  i-ule,  it  is  the  I'ecoui'sc  of  men  of  in- 
tense and  narrow  minds,  —  Ihosc  who  never  lor  an 
instant  doubt  that  tliey  are  ri<^-ht.  AVhethei-  priest  and 
inquisitoi",  or  ministei'  aud  magistrate, —  I'nllilliug  tlieir 
mission  on  Jews  in  S})ain,  or  llugneuots  in  Fi-auce,  oi' 
Lutliei  ans  in  1  lolhind,  or  uon-eonfoi'mists  in  England, 
or  churehmen  in  Massachusetts,  —  the}^  know  i)erfectly 
that  they  are  engaged  in  the  Lord's  work;  and,  l)eing 
engaged  in  it,  tliey  will  not  liold  their  hands.  ^Vhy 
should  they?  Are  they  not  (rod's  cliosen  im])lementV 
~Now  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  evei'y  person  on  the 
Massachusetts  shore  coiuiected  with  that  earliei'  settle- 
ment, the  old  Goi'ges  "planters,"  so-called,  was  soon 
or  late  either  harried  out  of  the  country,  or  made  so 
uncomfortable  in  it  that  he  voluntarily  withdrew,  —  in 
other  words,  went  into  exile.  Morton  of  Mount  \\^)1- 
laston,  he  of  Ma3^-])ole  fame,  Avas  the  lirst  victim.  Of 
Morton  it  nuisl  be  admitted  little  tlnit  is  good  can  hi; 
said,  lie  was  an  ungodly  roysterer.  Jlis  trading-] )osl 
was  a  })ublic  menace  as  well  as  a  nuisance;  and,  as  such, 
was  very  propei'ly  al)ated.  But  thei'e  is  no  sort  of 
reason  to  sn])posc  that  there  was  in  the  beginning  any 
connection  between  Morton  and  Gorges. 

Morton  came  out  originally  in  June,  1G22,  and  ap- 
])arent.ly  as  a  com})anion  of  Thomas  \Vcston's  l)rothei' 
Andrew,  on  the  ship  Charity.  lie  then  i-emaiued  at 
Wcssagusset  some  three  or  four  months,  while  the  ves- 
sel whicli  brought  him  out  continued  on  to  Virginia, 
thence  i-eturning  to  Wcssagusset.  In  early  C)ctobei' 
he  again  eml)arked,  going  back  lo  England.  He  thus 
made  acquaintance  with  the  vicinity  of  Wcymonth 
Foi'e-river,  and  the  I'cgion  about  Boston  bay,  duiing 
the  snmmer  months,  their  pei'iod  of  alluring  aspect.  So 
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(Ui:iin<)i'c(l  was  he  ol'  tlic  coiiiih'y  lliat  lie  I  lie  next  ycai' 
pilolcd  ()tli(.'i's  hack  toil;  one  moir  Iiaiiil  of  pure  ad- 
\'''iiturers,  Ihcy  caiiu'  iiitcnl  on  c'.\|)loirni:j,'  the  hmd, 
tiiii;-  IVoni  it  what(  \a  i'  of  iiiniuMliatt'  vnhic  it  iiiii^'iit 
t'oiilain.  lJut  tliis  M'cdiid  (•(iinpaiiy,  luoic  than  I  he 
first,  caiiie  out  muU'r  the  aiis])ic('s  ol'  (Jori;\h,  nor  did 
lie  h)o]v  on  it  with  l'a\'or.  It  ninst  at  U/ast  he  said  in 
lavor  of  those  sent  oiii  hy  liini  that  I  hey  were  nniCoi'ndy 
men  ol"  education  and  suhstance;  and  they  eanie  to 
j!sfew  Eii^-hiiid  in  good  I'aith,  hei'e  to  estahlish  them- 
selves, or  this  class  were  ^Villiam  Blaclcstone,  Sam- 
uel Mavei'ick,  David  Th()in[)Son  and  Tliomas  Wal- 
ford. 

Tlumias  Morton,  and  that  strang-e,  mystevions  enigma 
who  called  himself Sii'  Christopher  Gai'dinei',"  Avere  of 
an  allogethei- dilferent  stamji;  hut,  t hough  in  the  l)egin- 
ning  Morton  at  least  had  no  eonneetion  Avith  Gorges, 
subsequently  he  entei'ed  into  close  relations  with  him, 
and  the  inference  is  at  least  i-easonahle  that  he  was 
arrested,  Jbrced  to  leave  the  count I'y,  and  saw  his  house 
Iturned  and  his  ])hintation  across  the  P^ore-rix'er,  on 
Mount  Wollaston,  (h_'solated,  (juite  as  much  because  of 
the  jeah)usy  the  new  comers  entertained  towards  the  old 
Gorges  "  ])lantei's  "  as  from  any  disa])])i'(^val  of  liimself, 
or  Ix'cause  of  the  misdeeds  of  his  crcAV.  Dn  tlu;  other 
hand,  Sir  Christopher  Gardiner  ali'eady,  when  Win- 
thi'op  came,  Avas  dwelling  mystei'iously  with  his  female 
com})anion  on  the  cedar-clad  hummock  overlooking  the 
month  ol'  the  ]Sre])onset.  Gardiner  Avas  uncpiestionably 
an  emissary  t)f  Gorges,  j)i'obably  his  agent,  hei'e  to 
watch  over  his  interests.  lie  Avas  arrested  and  his  es- 
tablishment, such  as  it  Avas,  broken  up.  ]*ersonalIy 
held  under  sni'veillance  lor  months,  he  at  length  went 
vohuitai'ily  aAvay.  But,  while  in  lioston,  during  the 
summer  of  IGol,  he  seems  to  havi'  been  treated  Avith 
courtesy,  and  even  Avith  a  degree  of  considei'ation. 
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Finally,  in  1<)32,  he  went  back  to  England  of  his  own 
choice.  ' 

Next  was  William  l^lackstonc,  the  hermit  of  Shaw- 
mnt,  the  oi'iginal  planter  from  Wessagusset,  who  Avhen 
AVinthro])  and  his  company  landed  at  Charlestown  in 
June,  1G')0,  already  had  a  honse,  with  a  young  orchard 
abont  it,  on  the  west  side  of  Beacon  hdl,  looking  up 
the  Charles  towards  Cambridge  and  Brighton.  A  re- 
cluse and  a  scholar,  a  missionary  among  the  Indians, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  peaceful  and  even  friendly  rela- 
tions, this  man,  in  every  respect  estimable,  was,  as  Cot- 
ton Mather  tells  us,  "  of  a  particular  humor,  and  he 
would  never  join  himself  to  any  of  our  churches,  giving 
his  reason  for  it,  'I  came  from  England  because  I  did 
not  like  the  lord-bishops;  but  I  can't  join  with  you,  be- 
cause I  would  not  be  under  the  lord-brethren.'  "  These 
words,  I  fancy,  furnish  a  key-note  to  the  Gorges  settle- 
ment. To  those  composing  it,  the  new  environment 
was  un8ym});ithelic ;  and,  as  early  as  1G33,  Blackstone 
turned  his  face  lo  the  Avilderness. 

David  Thompson,  also  one  of  the  Gorges  contingent, 
never  was  at  Wessagiisset.  According  to  Thomas 
Morton,  a  Scottish  gentleman,  both  a  tj-aveller  and  a 
scholar,  quite  observant  of  the  habits  of  the  Indians, 
he  seems  to  have  moved  down  from  Portsmouth  to 
Massachusetts  bay  about  the  year  1G2G,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  and  bringing  with  him  several  servants.  A 
friend  of  Samuel  Maverick's,  he  established  himself 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Neponset,  on  the  island  which 
still  bears  his  name,  and  he  may,  possibly,  have  been  a 
fellow-occupant,  with  Maverick,  of  Winnisimmet.  He 
died  in  1G28,  two  3^ears  before  the  coming  of  Wiu- 
throp.  Like  the  other  Gorges  "  planters,"  he  was  a 
man  of  chai-actei",  substance  and  education.  As  such, 
he  also  throws  his  ray  of  light  on  the  Wessagusset 
company. 
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Hut  Samuel  Maverick,  tlie  llrsl  I'csiduiil  ofJllast  Ilos- 
ton,  was  ptM'liaps,  most  typical  of  all  the  Gorges  (bllow- 
iiig.  A  man  of  g-cnlle  birth  and  fair  education,  later 
noted  for  his  good  fellowship  and  hos[)itality,  he  was 
active  in  social  and  business  life,  altogether  a  useful 
and  public-spirited  citizen.  Distinctly  of  the  Gorges 
connection  and  a  churchman,  he  was  "  strong  for  the 
Lordly  prelaticall  power,"  as  the  Puritanic  speech  went. 
So,  always  conscious  of  the  hostile  feeling  entertained 
towards  him,  at  last,  but  not  until  lGd8,  —  Avhen  for  a 
quarter  of  a  ccntui-y  he  had  been  resident  at  ISToddlc's 
Island,  as  East  Boston  was  called,  —  he  was  arrested, 
fined  and  imprisoned,  and,  subsequently,  forced  into 
exile.    His  crime  was  non-conformity. 

Unlike  the  othei's,  IMiomas  Walford,  who  I  take  it 
began  his  American  experiences  here  at  Wessagusset  in 
1()2)^,  was  not  an  educated  man  or  of  the  better  class, 
so-called,  in  England;  a  smith  by  li'adc,  he  was  one  of 
John  Winthrop's  "  common  people,"  those  who  became 
two  centuries  later,  Abraham  Lincoln's  "  ]dain  people." 
]]ut,  though  a  man  of  the  anvil,  he  was  also  a  church- 
man, an  Episcopalian,  and  lie  sturdily  stood  by  his 
ci'ccd,  lie  had  before  1(330  made  a  home  for  himself 
and  his  family  in  Charlestown,  where  he  dwelt  in  rude 
but  secure  independence.  Accustomed  to  his  wilder- 
ness libei'ty,  and  liking  not  the  ways  of  the  new  comers, 
he  would  not  submit  to  their  severe  rule,  especially  ex- 
ercised in  the  matter  of  Sabl)atli  observances.  The 
old  pioneei''s  Sunday  had,  pro])ably  np  to  that  time, 
partaken  more  of  the  continental  and  Catholic  than  of 
Puritan  characteristics.  So  he  soon  was  in  trouble. 
He  was  arrested,  fined  and  banished.  At  Portsmouth 
lie  Ibuiid  a  refuge  and  a  Avelcome.  In  due  time  becom- 
ing a  selectman  of  the  town  and  a  Avarden  of  the  church 
there,  he  died  in  IGGO,  much  esteemed  in  the  place  of 
his  exile. 
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So  much  ibr  liiosu  rollowers  and  adherents  ol'  Sir 
Fcrdinando  Gorges  who  had  <^-one  forlli  IVom  llie 
mother  community  here  at  Wcs.sagusset,  or  liad,  com- 
ing from  elsewhere,  set  themselves  down  at  her  side. 
Unless,  like  David  Thompson,  they  died  betimes,  one 
and  all,  soon  or  late,  they  were  cither  exiled  point- 
blank,  or  harried  out  of  the  land.  'Not  chai-aeter,  nor 
occnpancy  of  the  soil,  noi-  obedience  to  the  law,  were 
of  avail  ;  they  were  not  of  the  Lord's  people  !  So 
mnch  (or  the  out-dwellers. 

We  now  come  back  to  the  original  settlement, —  Ihe 
plagne  centre!  After  lG2o,  and  the  I'etnrn  to  England 
of  the  Rev.  William  Morcll,  —  that  fii'st  clergyman  of 
Weymouth  and  the  potential  bishop  -171  jyartibus  of 
New  England,  —  those  who  came  in  his  company,  and 
as  the  companions  of  Capt.  Robert  Gorges,  se]:)arated 
in  search  of  more  favored  sites  for  trade  and  plantation. 
Of  the  savages,  they  seem  to  have  felt  no  appi-ehension ; 
with  them  they  lived  in  perfect  amity.  This  alone  is 
significant  of  their  character.  As  for  trade,  even  then, 
before  the  advent  of  Winthrop  and  his  company,  Bos- 
ton bay  was  well  known  to  the  fishermen  who  annually 
frequented  the  coast  —  "lone  sails  off  headlands  drear" 
—  and  they  periodically  looked  into  Boston  bay  Ibr 
barter  and  refreshment.  The  Indians  of  the  interior 
could  communicate  with  the  coast  only  by  trail  or  by 
the  water  routes;  and  of  these  last  there  were  but  ibur, 
the  Monatiquot,  emptying  into  Boston  bay  by  the  AVey- 
mouth  Fore-river,  the  Neponset,  the  Charles  and  the 
Mystic.  Of  these,  so  far  as  the  back  country  was  con- 
cerned, the  Monatiquot  was  least  considerable.  So, 
naturally,  those  of  the  first  comers  who  had  means  and 
servants,  and  who  did  not  fear  solitude,  sought  more 
favorable  sites,  establishing  themselves  at  the  mouth  of 
the  ]Sre])onset,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Charles  or  the 
Mystic.    After  this  dispersion,  the  AVessagusset  com- 
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miinity  seems  io  have  settled  dow)!  into  ilie  slow  mo- 
notony of  a  })ioii(ier  existence.  AVilliam  JellVeys  and 
John  Burslam  appear  to  have  been  the  leadini^  men, 
and  then-  names  only,  from  among  those  there  i-emain- 
ing,  have  come  down  to  us.  Ten  yeai'S  later  it  was  de- 
scribed by  one  who  visited  it  as  "  a  small  village;  very 
pleasant  and  healthful,  very  good  ground,  well-timbered, 
and  with  good  stoi'e  oi'hay  gi'ound." 

But  not  until  1GI)5,  five  years  after  the  occupation  of 
Boston,  and  when  Wessagusset  had  been  twelve  years 
in  existence,  did  the  place  receive  any  considerable,  oi', 
at  least,  certain  accretion.  Then,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hull,  Avith  twenty-one  families  from  England,  was  al- 
lowed b}^  the  Massachusetts-bay  magistrates  here  to 
establish  themselves;  and  Weymouth  was  at  last  incor- 
porated by  that  name  it  has  ever  since  borne.  B>ut  it 
was  still  referred  to  as  "a  veiy  small  town;  "  thougli  it 
has  been  computed  that  it  then  numbered  from  350  to 
GOO  souls.  Now  it  was  that  troul^le  began.  As  the 
new  Weymouth  wine  fermented  in  that  old  Wessagus- 
set bottle,  the  scriptural  adage  received  new  illustration. 
But  the  story  of  what  occurred  is  known  only  in  part, — 
from  hints  and  fragments  scattered  hither  and  yon,  and 
which  have  painfully  to  be  pieced  together.  AVhat  is 
known  is,  however,  full  of  suggestion.  Witli  the  new 
life  came  turmoil;  and,  in  those  times,  the  turmoil  was 
sure  to  be  theological  in  ehai'aetei'. 

It  is  safe  to  surmise  that  the  departure  of  the  Bev. 
AVilliam  Morell  to  England,  in  1(321:,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  Blackstone  somewhat  latei',  wearing  doubtless 
the  "old  canonical  gown"  in  which  Winthroj)  six  j'cars 
later  found  hira  clad,  did  not,  as  things  then  went,  de- 
prive the  little  Wessagusset  settlement  of  all  s})iritual 
nutriment.  Those  there  remaining  doubtless  had,  not 
a  meeting-house,  for  they  were  Episeoi)alians,  but  a 
church,  such  as  it  was,  in  which  religious  services  were 
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duly  oonducted  on  each  Lord's  day,  the  Pra3^or-])0(dc 
and  ritual  beiii<;-  in  use.  This  had  continued  Ihi'ough  a 
dozen  years,  when  at  last  a  veritable  irruption  set  iu. 
Of  what  ensued,  uothini;-  is  clear;  we  have  to  ^•ro])c 
our  way  in  the  g"ray  gliinnier  of  that  early  dawn.  '^Phe 
Ivcv.  Mr.  Hull,  we  are  told,  made  his  advent  in  the  in- 
terests of  Episco])acy ;  but,  if  he  did,  he  cither  brou<j;-ht 
with  him,  or  encountered,  a  body  of  dissentients.  That 
the  old  settlers  eyed  the  new-C(jmers  askance  is  more 
than  likely;  h\\\  the  enigma  still  awaits  solution.  All 
we  know  is  that  the  little  settlement,  presumably  at  the 
loot  of  Great  hill,  and  in  and  .about  Old  Sjiain,  was 
I'ent,  not  in  twain,  but  in  quailei's;  and  soon  tlu'ir  oc- 
cupants Avere  vociferously  holding  forth  from  no  less 
than  four  rival  ])ulpits.  At  last,  so  loud  Ijccame  the 
tumult  of  tongues,  and  so  grievous  was  the  state  of 
spiritual  affairs,  that  a  delegation  from  the  church  of 
Boston  made  its  ai)pearance, —  Heaven  save  the  mark! 
—  in  the  role  of  ]»eacemakers. 

Now,  in  V)']S,  the  church  of  Boston,  after  an  inter- 
lude of  direst  stress  and  storm,  was  at  ])eace  within 
itself;  but  the  peace  was  that  of  a  sternly  enfoi-ced 
conformity,  —  a  peace  somewhat  akin,  in  fact,  to  that 
order  commonly  associated  with  the  name  of  AV^arsaw. 
The  great  Antinomian  controversy  had  shortly  before 
been  brought  to  a  close.  Silenced  and  overborne  were 
the  wise,  tolerant  and  forbeai-ing  councils  of  Winthi-oj) 
and  Cotton;  a  policy  of  "thorough"  had  been  de- 
cided on,  and  proclaimed.  The  conventional  priest- 
hood having  at  last  secured  full  sway,  neither  liberty  of 
thought  nor  freedom  of  speech  was  to  be  tolei-ated  in 
Massachusetts,  This  revised  order  of  things,  a  new 
g-os})el  dispensation,  the  10)^8  delegation  of  the  Boston 
church  doubtless  came  to  ])ropagate  in  Weymouth. 
It  was  the  S]jii"itual,  perha])S  the  inquisitorial,  in'ecui-sor 
of  the  civil  arm.    A  few  weeks  only  bcfoi'e,  the  Bos- 
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ton  couyi-egatioii  luul  silently  wit ncssod  some  veiy 
hij.>'h-liiHi(le(l  proceedings  in  tlie  ease  nC  Mistress  Anne 
llnlehinson;  and  at  "the  Monnt,"  as  ^vllal  is  now 
(k>niney  was  tiion  desio-nated,  the  Kev.  flolin  AVlieel- 
wriglit  had  l)een  made  to  realize  the  ])(»Aver  of  the 
magistrate.  The  Rev.  William  llnhhai'd  gives  the  Ibl- 
lowing  aeeonnt  of  ^vhat  next  oeenri'ed  at  Wcymonth; 
and,  thongh  the  Kev.  William  Iluhhard's  (reneral  llis- 
toi'y  of  l^ew  England  is  not  now  looked  njton  as  a 
p(!cnliarly  veracions  oi'  reliable  record,  yet  in  this  ease 
it  may  be  accc])ted  as  the  most  intelligible  and  consecn- 
tive  narrative  that  has  eome  down  to  ns,  in  any  degree 
coiitcm])orary  Avith  what  took  i)laee:  — 

"Tlie  [)CO[)lc  of  this  town  of  Weymouth  had  invited  one  Mr. 
J.eiilliivl,  t(»  Cdiiie  to  tluMii,  with  iinciitioii  to  cull  him  tn  Ix'  tlieii' 
minister.  This  man,  tlion^h  of  good  report  in  I'jigland,  coming 
liitlicr  was  found  to  have  drunk  in  some  of  Mis.  iluttdiinson's 
opinions,  as  of  justification  before  faith,  ete.,  nnd  opjiosiul  the 
custom  of  gathering  of  churches  in  such  a  way  of  mutual  rcsti[)- 
ulation,  as  wa,s  tlicn  practised.  From  tlie  foi  iner,  he  was  soon 
takoi  off  Ijy  conference  with  Mr.  C!otton,  hut  lie  stuck  close  to 
the  other,  that  only  l)aptism  was  tlie  door  of  entrance  into  the 
visible  church,  etc.,  so  as  the  common  sort  of  [leoplc  did  eagerly 
embrace  his  opinion  ;  and  some  laboured  to  get  such  a  church 
on  foot,  as  all  baptized  ones  might  cominunicate  in,  without  any 
further  trial  of  them,  ete.  For  (bis  end  the)'  jnocured  many 
hands  in  Weymouth,  to  a  hlank,  intending  to  have  Mr.  Lenthars 
advice  to  the  form  of  thiiir  call  ;  and  he  likewise  was  very  for- 
ward, to  liecomc  a  minister  to  them  in  such  a  way,  and  did 
openly  maintain  the  cause. 

"•  But  the  magistrates  liearing  of  this  distuibance  a,nd  eoml)ina- 
tioii,  thought  it  needful  to  sto[)  it  betimes,  and  tiierefore  they 
called  Mr.  I^entlial  and  the  chief  of  the  faction  to  the  next  gen- 
eral court,  in  Mai'ch  ;  where  Mr.  Lenthal,  liaving  liefore  con- 
ferred with  some  of  the  magistrates  aiul  ministers,  and  heing 
convinced  of  his  errour  in  judgment,  and  his  sin  in  practice,  to  tlie 
disturbance  of  their  peace,  etc.,  did  openly  and  freely  retract, 
with  expression  of  much  grief  of  heart  h)r  his  offence,  and  did 
deliver  lus  retractation  in  writing  under  his  hand  in  open  court; 
whereupon  he  was  enjoined  to  appear  at  the  iie\l  court,  and  in 
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the  nioaiitime  to  iiuiku  and  ddivci'  tliu  like  r(jc;uitiitiou  in  sonic 
piiblick  a.sscniljly  at  \'Vc}'nioLith.  So  the  court  forbore  any 
furtlier  censure  l)y  fine  or  otlierwise,  tliouo-]i  it  was  inucli  urged 
by  some.  At  the  same  court,  some  of  the  i)rincii)al  abettors 
were  censured  ;  as  one  Smith,  and  one  vSilvester,  and  one  I>rit- 
teu,  wlio  had  spoken  reproachfully  of  the  answer  which  was 
sent  to  INlr.  Bernard's  book  against  their  ehuich  covenant,  and 
of  sonuj  of  the  ministers  there,  for  which  he  was  severely  pun- 
ished; but  not  taking  warning  he  fell  into  grosser  evil,  whereby 
he  brought  capital  punishment  upon  himself,  not  long  after." 

To  make  tliis  intelligible,  so  far  as  AYeymouth  is  eoii- 
cerned,  we  must  keep  in  mind  a  lew  dates  conneeled 
with  the  great  course  of  world  oecuiM'ences.  The  events 
referred  to  in  this  extract  from  llubljard's  histoiy,  took 
place  during  the  summer  of  IG08.  A  chiircli  tumult  in 
Edinburgh  on  Sunday,  Jidy  23,  l(]o7,  a  year  previous, 
had  brought  matters  in  England  to  a  crisis;  and  from 
that  day  Sir  Fcrdinando  GfOrges  was  wholly  impotent, 
shorn  of  all  iulluence.  Thenceforth,  he  ceased  to  be  in 
any  degree  an  active  factor  in  Massachusetts  affairs; 
and  his  people  in  New  England,  no  longer  looking  to 
him,  nuist,  as  they  best  could,  take  care  of  tlu;niselves. 
Ah'cady,  six  months  before  the  Edinburgh  tunnilt,  on 
the  29th  of  January,  lGo7,  the  Kev.  John  Wheelwright, 
the  favorite  divine  of  Mistress  Hutchinson,  had,  on  a 
day  of  special  fast,  preached  in  Boston  that  occasional 
discourse  which  was  later  made  the  pretext  for  a 
sweeping  political  proscri[)tion.  On  the  27th  of  May, 
1G37,  the  Massachusetts  charter  election,  the  equivalent 
of  otir  annual  State  election,  had  been  held  at  Cam- 
bridge, as  the  result  of  which  young  Sir  Hariy  Vane 
had  been  superseded  as  governor  by  AVinthi'op,  with 
the  harsh  and  uncompromising  Dudley  as  deputy.  J I 
was  a  political  as  well  as  a  church  upheaval;  for  Vane 
was,  socially,  the  friend  of  Mavt'ricl;,  ami,  wliile  in  doc- 
li'iiie  he  sympathized  with  Wheelwright,  he  was  (he 
cynosure  of  the  llutchinsonian  cult. 
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Tlie  conservative,  or  clerical,  party  thus  found  itaelf 
in  complete  political  control;  a  control  cemented  and 
confirmed  by  the  triu[ni)hant  conclu.sion  ol"  the  Peouot 
wai>,  and  the  return  of  young  Vane  to  Eng-land,  both 
Avhich  events  occurred  in  August.    Every  condition 
now  pointed  to  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  "thorough" 
—  the  stam[)ing-out  process  was  to  begin.    It  did  1)e- 
gin;  and  it  was  carried  out.    John  AVhcclwright,  the 
first  minister  of  those  inhabiting  part  of  the  I'egion 
two  years  later  incor})orated  as  Braintrec,  but  which 
a  century  and  a  half  later  became  Quincy,  was  the 
initial  victim.    He  was  banished,  and  his  suj^porters 
made  to  see  light,  —  i-eal  oithodox  light!    ISTcxt  came 
]\[istress  Hutchinson.    Iler  story  has  been  told,  by 
myself  among  others,  in  all  possible  detail.'    I  need 
only  allude  to  it  here.    She,  and  all  those  who  stood 
l)y  her,  were  "sent  away," — in  other  words,  driven 
into  exile.    This  had  occurred  in  March,  IG08.  And 
now,  the  stamping-out  })rocess  being  completed  in 
Boston,  the  party  in  political  control  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  the  out-lying  districts.    Weymouth  was  the 
ti'aditional  plague  centre  of  prelatical  poison,  —  we 
designate  it  Episcopacy, —  the  seat  of  the  Grorges  set- 
tlement, the  abiding  place  of  Morell,  the  spot  Avhence 
Blaclvstone  and  Walford  had  emerged.     'No  mercy 
was  to  be  shown  it.    The  last  vestige  of  the  ritual  was 
to  disappear  from  within  the  limits  of  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts-bay.    Thus,  with  Weymouth,  in  1G38,  it 
was  much  as  with  some  Fi'encli  city  in  the  days  of  The 
Terror,  when  a  connnittcc  of  the  Convention  of  'iK> 
there  put  in  an  appearance.    So  far  as  dissent  and  the 
susi)ects  were  concerned,  it  meant  the  end. 


'  Sec  Tlic  Aidiaombiu  Cunlruovrs//  ;  Three  Episode::  nf  Ma.'<s(i(;ltii,<L'Uti 
]li.slor!J,  I'art  II,  pp.  o0o-581  ;  Aiilliu)iiu(ui'i^m  in  llie  (.'iilomj  of  Mitn.'^itclni- 
sells  Bay,  IGJti-lGoS  ;  I'l'iucc  Society  I'LiblicaLioiis,  18'Jl. 
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Tl  is  iiccdk  ss  1.0  I'cvci-t  to  colonial  I'ccoi-ds,  and  again 
to  tell  tho  stoiy  of  what  was  then  done.  Mr.  Lonthal 
appears  to  have  been  a  woi'thy  man  and  a  devont  min- 
ister of  God's  Avord,  as  he  read  it;  bnt  he  did  diller 
from  the  i)owers  that  then  were  on  certain  abslraet 
doctrines  ol"  baptism,  re-oi'dination  and  justification  by 
faith,  whatever  those  terms  may  have  signified.  They 
have  smnll  meaning  to  us;  but  then,  they  im])lied 
heresy:  and  for  heretics  thci-e  was  in  1G3S,  and  the 
years  ensuing,  no  ]i)laee  in  Massachusetts,  lie  and  his 
followei'S  were  summai'ily  dealt  with.  Wise  in  his  day 
and  generation,  Mr.  Lenthal  made  haste  to  see  the  light, 
and  to  express  a  realizing  sense  of  the  error  of  his 
ways.  He  then  took  refuge  in  Rhode  Island.  His  fol- 
lowers were  sternly  disciplined,  reprimanded,  threat- 
ened, fined,  disfranchised,  and  "  openly  whipt."  Tiie 
insubordination  was  crushed  out;  so  also  wei'e  freedom 
of  speech  and  i-eligious  liberty.  Bnt  order  reigned  in 
Weymouth ;  conformity  was  theucelbi'th  there  com- 
plete. 

The  late  Matthew  Ai-nold  was  accustomed  vigorously 
to  declare  that  the  gi'cat  middle  class  of  England,  the 
kernel  of  the  nation,  was  in  Tudor  times  so  disgusted 
with  the  coAvled  and  tonsured  Middle  Ages  that,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  "entered 
the  prison  house  of  Puritanism,  and  had  the  key  turned 
upon  its  spirit  there  for  two  hundred  years."  The  re- 
sult was,  he  further  declai'cd,  "a  defective  type  of 
religion,  a  narrow  range  of  intellect  and  knowledge,  a 
stunted  sense  of  beauty,  a  low  standard  of  mannei'S." 
Into  the  discussion  which  this  utterance  invites,  F  do 
not  propose  here  to  enter.  I  merely  call  attention  to 
what  all  the  study,  investigation  and  thought  of  thirty 
yeai'S  lead  me  to  consider  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  suggestive  of  the  minor  episodes  of  our  early  Mass- 
achusetts histor}^,  the  final  advance  of  the  })ui'itauical 
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'^•lacier  over  ihc  last  lini^crinL!,-  vcsli^ux'  ol'  an  carlici' 
attoin])t  at  a  distiiK-lIy  inore  ciiltiircd  Now  Ei)_i;-laii(l 
civilization.  I  instilnte  no  c()ni]>ni-is()n ;  I  make  no 
criticism.  To  discuss  the  might-have-been  is,  to  my 
mind,  hardly  Avorth  while.  I  call  attention  oidy  to  one 
still  unwritten  page  of  our  Massachusetts  history;  a 
page  the  existence  as  well  as  the  ])osHil)le  meaning  of 
Avhich  had  altogether  esea])ed  me,  if  indeed  it  had  even 
as  yet  glimmei-ingly  dawned  upon  me,  when  I  addressed 
you  here  in  We3anouth  in  response  to  your  invitation 
of  thirty  years  ago. 

Tims,  as  T  have  since  come  to  see  it,  the  history  of 
Weymouth,  that  local  history  Avhich  is  the  peculiar 
province  and  chai-ge  of  the  Society  I  to-night  address, 
naturally  divides  itself  into  three  parts  —  first,  the 
Adventurous,  in  which  Thomas  Weston  and  Miles 
Standish,  S'pianto  and  Pccksuot,  j)lay  their  parts,  and 
dramatic  enough  those  parts  Averc:  second,  the  Feudal 
and  Episcopal,  in  Avliich  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and 
GoA-^ernor  John  Winthrop  hold  the  stage,  in  London 
and  at  lloston,  in  Wessa2:usset  and  at  SluiAvmut:  and, 
finally,  [)art  the  third,  that  Puritanic  period  of  sIoav 
groAvth  and  gradual  change  which  lasted  for  tAvo  Avhole 
centuries,  from  1610  to  1810,  and  Avhich  Matthew  Ar- 
nold has  likened  unto  detention  in  a  prison-house.  My 
earlier  utterances  on  the  earliest  and  second  i)eriods  I 
have  passed  in  review;  and  noAV,  in  closing,  1  have 
something  to  say  in  criticism  of  the  conclusions  I  tlien 
reached  as  i-espccts  the  third,  or  final,  period. 

My  former  treatment  of  this  later  })eriod,  —  that  ex- 
tending from  IGIO  to  1840, — I  find  was  of  the  piu'ely 
conventional  character;  a  method  of  treatment,  whether 
1)}^  myself  or  others,  for  Avhich  1  have  since  come  to 
feel  a  very  pronounced  contem})t.  Why  is  it,  I  Avould 
like  to  ask,  that  such  undue  prominence  is  in  anniver- 
sary addresses  always  given  to  tinu'S  and  episodes 
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comiectod  willi  wars  and  military  oiieralioiis V  'V:\kv 
ibi'  iiislaiu'c,  your  own  ease.  WeyinoiUh  now  boaslK  a 
coi'[)orate  and  conliniions  liistory  of  .some  270  years, — 
as  such  things  go,  a  very  rcs])e<'.tal)lc  antiquity;  and, 
dui'ing  tliat  lime,  its  women  ha\'e  never  seen,  except- 
perhaps  a  luindred  and  thirty  yeai'S  ago,  oi',  just  possi- 
l)ly,  on  one  occasion  nine  yeai'S  less  than  a  centui-y  hack, 
the  flasli  of  a  hostile  gun  or  the  gleam  of  an  enemy's 
tlag.  It  is  within  the  1)0unds  of  ])ossibility  that  a  grand- 
]nothei',  (jr,  moi'e  })roljal)ly,  a  great-grandmother,  of 
some  one  among  you  did,  on  those  days  of  A|)ril  in 
the  year  177/j,  watch  from  some  summit  of  the  town 
the  smoke  of  burning  Charlestown;  or,  again,  like  Abi- 
gail Adams  from  Penn's  hill  in  Braintree,  your  progeni- 
tors on  the  distalf  side  ma}'  in  March  of  the  following- 
year  have  looked  curiously  on  that  "■  largest  licet  ever 
seen  in  America,"  numbering  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  sail,  and  looking  "like  a  forest,"  as,  with 
Howe's  evacuating  army  on  board,  the  f-ii-itish  shi[)s  lay 
in  the  outer  harbor.  Finally,  on  June  1,  1813,  Wc;y- 
mouth  men  and  women  may  from  tlie  Great  hill  have 
followed  wit!)  anxious  eyes  the  ill-fated  frigate  Chesa- 
peake move  out  to  licr  disastrous  duel  witli  the  Slinn- 
non.  lint,  not  since  Miles  Standish  gra.])i)!ed  with  the 
savage  Pccksuot  in  the  wooden  block-house  at  Old 
Spain  on  the  Gth  of  April,  1G23,  has  an  armed  conUict 
between  hostile  men  occurred  on  Weymouth  soil.  Yet 
in  every  narrative  of  the  town,  accounts  and  details  of 
its  ])art  in  wai',  and  of  its  contributions  thereto,  occupy 
the  place  of  prominence.  In  point  of  fact,  no  war  or 
its  operations,  its  successes  or  reverses,  since  the  death 
of  the  Wampanoag,  King  Philip,  in  1G7G,  has  exercised 
any  direct  inlluence  on  Weymoulli  history,  or  alfect(Ml 
to  any  appreciable  extent  the  town's  development.  In 
the  war  of  the  PebcHion,  as  in  Queen  Anne's  wai',  in  llie 
French  wars,  and  in  the  war  ol'  Inde])endence, —  though 
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ill  fai-  loss  (legTCC  in  the  first  than  in  any  one  of  tho  lat- 
tci", — Wcyniouth  was  called  on  for  C(^ntril)iilions  in  nia- 
tci'ial,  in  money  and  in  men;  but  after  tliose  strn^'i^les, 
as  during"  thcni  and  before,  life  here  moved  on  abso- 
lutely undisturbed  in  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  —  quite 
unchanged!  The  same  people  lived  in  a  like  manner, 
])Ui'suing  their  wonted  occupations;  generations  were 
boi-ii,  went  to  school,  were  married  and  had  oUspi'ing, 
grew  old  and  died,  as  their  fathers  and  mothers  had 
done  before  them,  as  their  sons  and  daughters  Avere  to 
do  after  them.  Of  great,  far  aAvay  events  only  echoes 
reached  the  town;  and  yet,  what  the  town  then  did  in 
connection  with  those  distant  great  events  becomes  the 
staple  of  its  story.  This  T  submit  is  not  as  it  should 
be;  in  fact  it  is  not  history  at  all. 

Moreover,  I  am  fui-ther  disposed  to  contend  that  the 
record  of  Weymouth,  as  of  its  sistei-  towns  of  Massa- 
chusetts without  exception,  whether  in  the  War  of  In- 
dependence, or,  more  recently,  in  our  Civil  War,  Avas 
not  in  all  respects  ideal,  or  in  conformity  Avith  reason, 
experience  and  the  everlasting  fitness  of  things.  iSTever, 
whether  in  Independence-day  orations  or  in  occasional 
addresses,  does  the  declaimer  Aveary  of  expatiating  on 
the  public  spirit  and  self-sacrifice  then  displayed  and 
evoked;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  read  the  record  as 
set  forth  by  Mr.  lS[ash  in  the  [)ages  of  his  histoi-y,  or 
registered  in  your  toAvn-books.  Ucf erring  to  the  Kev- 
olutionary  Avar,  and  its  direct  results  on  Weymouth, 
Mr.  ISTash  puts  first  among  them  the  excessive  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors  "Avhich  then  became  AVcU-nigh  uni- 
versal." lie  speaks  of  this  as  a  ])nblic  "  calamity," 
most  far-reaching  in  its  destructive  elfects  on  both  the 
minds  and  estates  of  that  generation,  and  of  those  that 
succeeded.  My  OAvn  investigations  have  led  me  to  be- 
lieve that  Avhat  avc  term  the  "drink  habit"  Avith  our 
Massachusetts  race  dated  Irom  a  period  long  antei'ior 
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to  any  Rcvolulionary  troubles.  In  this  respect  I  think 
Mr.  Nash  <2;rcatly  exaggerates  the  inlhience  of  army 
life.  Assui'cdly,  however,  stimulating  the  alcoholic  ap- 
petite cannot  be  accounted  one  of  those  features  of  (he 
soul-stirring  time  in  Avhich  postei'ity  can  take  a  justili- 
able  pride.  ]>ut,  in  saying  what  I  have  said,  I  wish  to 
be  explicit.  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  For, 
on  this  head,  communities  are,  I  have  found,  sensitive; 
nor,  I  freely  admit,  does  such  sensitiveness  on  tlieir 
part  furnish  any  just  occasion  for  surprise.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  very  human,  —  altogether  natiu'al. 

Not  long  ago,  in  Lincoln,  where  1  now  live,  I  ex- 
pressed myself  on  this  subject  to  the  same  clfect;  and 
I  afterwards  found  I,  in  so  doing,  had  occasioned  pain, 
as  well  as  surprise.  I  had  seemed  to  s])eak  de})reeiat- 
ingly  of  the  dead,  and  of  a  period  the  memory  of  which 
was  sacred.  Nothing  could  have  been  further  from 
my  thought.  The  criticism  I  then  made,  and  now 
make  again,  ap[)lies  to  all  of  our  Massachusetts,  I  may 
say  our  New  England,  towns.  Their  records  tell  me 
the  same  story.  Turn,  foi'  instance,  to  your  own 
town  books  covering  those  heroic  })eriods,  whether  Ivcv- 
olutionary  or  of  the  Civil  Avai*.  Should  you  do  so,  you 
will  find  in  them  a  wearisome  re[)etition.  In  the  first 
Hush  of  excitement,  volunteers,  in  each  case,  enrolled 
themselves  in  crowds,  they  were  eager  to  get  to  the 
front;  then  came  the  cold  reaction,  and  the  conse- 
quent haggling.  Call  follows  call  for  men  —  and  yet 
more  men;  for  war  is  insatiable,  —  and  these  calls  are 
grudgingly  res})onded  to  by  votes  providing  for  the 
payment  of  bounties,  and  by  complicated  plans  for 
the  procurement  of  substitutes.  Never  once  in  all 
those  annals  do  you  I'cad  of  a  stern  exaction.  On 
the  contrar}'^,  the  question  always  is  as  to  how  cheap- 
est to  avoid  it.  The  heroic  chord  is  rarely  struck. 
That  there  were  individual  cases,  nuuiy  and  touch- 
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ing,  of  self-sacrifice  and  lofty  })ati'iotic  ini[)ulse,  I  am 
the  last  to  deny.  Was  I  not  witness  to  llicmV  Such 
you  do  well  to  coinvneniorate  and  recall;  nor  can  they 
he  held  in  too  green  a  nienioi'y.  It  is  not  to  those 
1  refer,  but  to  the  system  luider  which  war  was  car- 
ried on;  it  was  weak,  unscientilic,  to  the  last  degree 
wasteful  of  blood  and  of  ti'easure,  —  moreover,  it  was 
cruel  to  those  in  the  field.  Tln'ough  it  much  unneces- 
sary agony  was  caused;  and  the  necessary  agony,  at 
best  quite  enough,  was  unduly  prolonged.  Pro})erIy 
studied,  your  town  record,  like  the  records  of  all  youi- 
sister  towns,  teaches  on  this  head  a  lesson  of  utmcxst 
value.  'No  nation  has  any  right  to  enter  upon  a  war, 
domestic  or  foreign,  unless  it  is  ready  promptly  to  meet 
t  he  cost  thereof  in  Jlesh  and  blood,  as  well  as  in  money. 
It  shoidd  not  be  a  question  of  voluntary  enlistment,  oi' 
of  mi'rcenaiy  service;  but,  if  a  community  elects  to 
light,  it  should  put  its  fighting  foi'ce  at  the  absolute 
disi)Osal  of  its  goverinnent.  Conscription  and  the  dralt 
should  be  the  oi'der  of  the  day,  —  the  unmarried  first, 
the  married  next;  and,  for  the  able-bodied,  no  exemp- 
tion. Kevei',  in  the  whole  liistoi-y  of  Massachusetts, 
was  the  ordeal  of  a  war  thus  systematically  met.  On 
the  conti'aiy,  as  studied  in  yovu'  Weymouth  annals,  or 
those  of  your  sister  towns,  after  the  first  fierce  out- 
burst of  ardor  cooled,  it  is  one  long  Avearisonie  record 
of  sei'vices  sold  and  bought. 

What  was  the  result?  The  ranks  of  yoiw  regiments 
were  never  full;  the  morale  of  the  men  at  the  fr(jnt  suf- 
fereil.  The  saddest  sights  I  ever  saw  were  those  skele- 
ton battalions  in  the  last  camjjaign  against  Kichmond, 
that  of  180-1,  —  those  few  survivors  grouped  about  the 
tattered  colors,  thrust  into  action  yesterday,  decimated 
again  to-day,  doomed  to-morrow:  and  no  recruits  I 
Those  were  the  men  who  went  fi)rward  voluntarily, 
and  at  the  first  call  to  arms.    No  better  material  was 
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ever  mustered;  no  braver  troops  ever  returned  an 
enemy's  fire:  but,  under  the  system  which  always  pre- 
vailed, the  eomnumity  from  which  they  came  either  left 
them  to  take  that  fire  to  the  end,  or  sent  forward  to 
associate  with  them  the  bounty-bought  sweepings  of 
your  municipal  gutters,  the  dregs  of  your  civic  cess- 
pools. I  speak  of  that  whereof  I  know.  It  was  not 
right,  nor  was  it  war:  but  it  made  war  costly,  long, 
murderous.    Life  was  simply  flung  away. 

Do  you  ask  what  course  should  have  been  pursued? 
"What  ought  to  have  been  done?  I  will  tell  you.  With 
30,000  men  in  the  field,  the  State  should  have  had 
20,000  always  at  home  in  the  training-camps;  and 
when,  after  such  terrible  struggles  as  those  at  Gettys- 
burg or  in  the  AVilderness,  word  came  that  a  regiment 
had  lost  150  men,  dead  or  disabled,  on  the  notifying 
click  of  the  wire  the  message  should  have  flashed  back 
that  175  men  were  on  the  way  to  make  full  the  de- 
pleted ranks.  The  next  day  175  fresh  men,  bearing  as 
yet  uncalled  numbers  in  the  draft,  should  have  been 
ordered  forthwith  to  report  at  the  depots.  That  is 
business;  that  would  be  war.  In  place  of  it,  you  let 
your  old  regiments  dwindle  to  skeletons,  while  you 
ever  organized  new;  and,  as  the  hidecisive  warfare 
dragged  itself  along,  your  towns  competed  with  each 
other  for  bounty-bought  flesh  and  blood.  It  was  quoted 
at  so  much  a  pound. 

This  is  the  side  of  the  record  to  be  studied  in  your 
town-books ;  but  it  is  a  side  of  the  record  men  do  not 
like  to  study.  Even  reference  to  it  is  misconstrued. 
It  is  not  popular !  Yet  here  is  the  lesson  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  valuable  to  learn.  That  our  young  men 
rushed  eagerly  to  arms  in  the  early  days  of  each  con- 
flict, no  one  denies;  that  they  fought  bravely  and  fell 
frequently,  the  names  on  your  monuments  and  the 
flags  in  your  cemeteries  give  proof.    But,  under  your 
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methods  of  Ccarryiiig  on  warfare,  Iavo  of  theni  died 
where  one  only  need  to  have  died;  two  indeeisive 
battles  had  to  be  fought,  where  one  vigorously  fol- 
lowed up  would  have  sullieed.  It  was  so  in  the  Revol- 
ution; it  was  so  in  the  Civil  War.  That  in  either  case 
it  would  have  been  so  had  the  struggle  been  over  your 
own  heai'th-stones,  I  neither  suggest  nor  believe.  Then, 
however,  the  outcome  would  have  directly  inlUieuced 
home  existence,  and  Weymouth  develo])ment;  not  so  a 
remote  war,  the  echoes  only  of  which  disturbed  the 
monotony  of  your  daily  village  life. 

Thus,  with  Weymouth  as  with  other  Massachusetts 
towns,  the  battles  and  campaigns,  whether  of  177G  or  of 
1804,  and  the  suiferings  and  sacrifices  incident  thereto, 
were  not  momentous  factors  of  fate.  Indeed,  as  I  now 
see  it,  since  1G44  there  has  been  but  one  considerablc 
eveut  in  your  histoi-y,  one  only  which  marked  an  epoch 
of  far-reaching  change.  That  event  occurred  on  the 
let  of  January,  1849,  when  the  South  Shore  railroad 
was  opened  to  traffic,  bringing  Weymouth  into  direct 
and  easy  intercourse  with  the  outer  and  active  world. 
That  inaugurated  for  you  as  a  community  a  revolution 
in  life,  in  occupation,  in  education,  in  religion  and  in 
thought;  —  that  date,  two  hundred  and  fourteen  years 
from  the  incorporation,  marks  the  dividing  line  between 
the  Weymouth  of  the  provincial  period,  and  your  AVey- 
mouth  of  to-day.  Already,  in  1804,  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury earlier,  your  first  post-olllce  had  been  established; 
quite  an  incident  in  your  history.  What  facts  has  your 
Society  preserved  concerning  it  ?  Late  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  stage  coaches  put  in  their  appearance. 
They  were  a  factor  of  change;  what  do  you  now  know 
of  the  influence  they  exerted?  The  daily  newspaper  is 
one  of  the  great  educational  forces  of  modern  times; 
when  did  it  first  find  its  way  generally  to  Weymouth? 
Not,  I  fancy,  before  1850.    What  great  economical 
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crisis,  aireeling  every  pliasc  of  life,  hfis  occiirred  in  tlie 
history  of  the  town?  Once,  and  almost  within  the 
memory  of  men  now  living,  Weymouth  was  commer- 
cial, as  well  as  agricultural .  It  had  been  so  almost 
from  the  beginning.  It  had  iron-works  in  colonial 
times,  and  later  a  few  small  mills;  but  when  was  it, 
and  from  what  causes,  that  it  passed  from  an  agricul- 
tural and  a  commercial  to  the  manufacturing  stage? 
Presumably,  the  coming  of  the  railroad  worked  the 
change;  and,  in  working  it,  modified  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  the  town. 

And  here  I  submit,  in  these  industrial,  economical, 
social,  religious  and  educational  phases  is  the  true  field 
of  study  and  accumulation,  to  which  the  local  historical 
society  should  devote  itself.  The  present  is  always 
familiar  and  connnonplace;  it  is  the  past  which  in- 
terests. But  our  present  will  be  the  next  century's 
past;  and  it  is  the  mission  of  societies  lilvC  this  of 
yours  to  make  the  record  of  to-day  fuller,  more  exact 
and  more  intelligible  than  is  that  of  ycstei'day. 

Of  that  "  yesterday  "  of  yours,  extending  practically 
from  the  2d  of  January,  IGM,  the  date  of  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thatcher,  which  closed  the 
primitive  i)eriod,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1819,  which 
Avitnesscd  the  opening  of  the  South  Shore  railroad,  — 
of  that  "  yesterday,"  covering  five  years  more  than  two 
centuries,  I  thus  delivei-ed  myself  on  King-oak  hill  in 
my  1874  address : 

"  Wo  arc  always  accustomed  to  regard  the  past  as  a  better  and 
purer  tune  than  the  present ;  there  is  a  vague,  traditional  sim- 
plicity and  innocence  hanging  about  it,  almost  Arcadian  in  char- 
acter. I  can  find  no  ground  on  which  to  base  this  pleasant  fanc}'. 
Taken  altogether  I  do  not  believe  that  the  morals  of  Weymouth 
or  of  her  sister  towns  were  on  the  average  as  good  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  as  in  the  nineteenth.  The  people  were  sterner 
and  graver,  the  law  and  the  magistrate  were  more  severe ;  but 
human  nature  was  the  same,  and  would  have  vent.    There  was, 
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I  am  inclined  to  think,  nioi'O  li3'poci  i,sy  in  those  (hiys  than  now  ; 
bnt  I  li'ive  seen  nothing  whicli  hns  led  ni(!  to  believe  tliat  the 
women  wei'o  more  ehaste,  or  that  the  men  were  more  tempcuate, 
or  that,  in  pi'oportion  to  population,  fewer  or  less  degrading 
crimes  were  perpetrated.  Certainly  the  earlier  generations  were 
as  a  race  not  so  charitable  as  their  descendants,  arid  less  of  a 
spirit  of  kindly  Christianity  prevailed  among  them." 

Speaking  now  in  the  light  of  subsequent  investiga- 
tion and  long  study,  I  can  bear  testimony  that  lliis 
passage  was  written  neither  in  a  depreciatory  spirit, 
noi-  in  one  of  pessimistic  exaggeration.  I  have  learned 
more  since  writing  it.  I  acknowledge  I  do  not,  on 
better  acquaintance,  fancy  that  "  prison-house  of  Puri- 
tanism "  whei-ein  our  race  had  "  the  key  turned  upon 
its  spirit  for  two  hundred  years."  Frankly,  I  see 
truth  in  Matthew  Arnold's  indictment, —  "a  defective 
type  of  religion,  a  nan-ow  range  of  intellect  and  knowl- 
edge, a  stunted  sense  of  beauty,  a  low  standard  of 
manners." 

Let  us  for  a  moment,  in  a  realistic  mood,  face  the 
facts  of  that  unlovely  period.  And  tirst,  of  morals. 
The  early  church  records  of  Weymouth  no  longer  exist; 
and,  perhaps,  it  is  well  for  the  good  names  of  not  a  few 
of  your  families  that  the  fire  of  Ajn-il  23,  1751,  swept 
away  the  old  Meeting-house,  and  with  it  the  documents 
there  stored.  The  records  of  the  Braintree  church 
remain  in  part;  and,  of  such  as  remain,  I  have  made 
historical  use.  Those  who  care  so  to  do  may  familiarize 
themselves  with  niy  conclusion.^  So  far  as  moi'ality  is 
concerned,  the  picture  presented  is  not  of  a  character 
which  would  lead  us  to  covet  for  oui-  sons  and  daugh- 
ters a  recurrence  of  that  past. 


•  Sc^o  paper  entitled,  Somr,  Phascfi  of  SesKul  Mondili/  luid  dlnrrch  Dift- 
cililinc  in  Colonial  New  KncjUmd,  in  rrococdinf^s  of  Massaclaisotta  Uis- 
torical  Society,  June,  1891.  (Proceedings,  Second  Scries,  vol.  vi,  pp. 
477-510.) 
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Next,  temperniiee: — As  respects  the  ^■??-tempel•an(•t■ 
of  that  colonial  i)cri()(l,  I  iiiyseir  cau^i;lit  a  youlhl'iil 
glhiipse  of  its  vanishiii*:;  sliirts.  Distincl I3'  do  1  I'ccall 
the  vilhige  tavern,  the  viHage  bar-room, —  Cor  in 
Quincy,  in  niy  youth,  bar-room  and  ])osl-olHce  were 
one,  —  and,  moreover,  the  viHage  drnnkards.  They 
were  as  familiai-  to  eye  and  tongue  as  (he  minister, 
the  squire,  or  the  doctor.  I  see  them  now,  seated  in 
those  wooden  arm-chaii's  on  the  tavern  ])orch,  waiting 
to  see  the  Tlymouth  stage  drive  up.  Tiie  druidcard 
reeling  home  in  broad  daylight  is  an  uidvuown  specta- 
cle now;  tlien,  he  hardly  excited  passing-notice. 

Take  religion  next:  — I  submit  in  all  confidence  that 
the  world  has  outgrown  eighteenth  century  theology. 
It  is  a  cast-oir  garment;  and  one  never  to  be  resumed. 
Bitter,  nai-row,  nncliaritablc,  intolerant,  an  insult  to 
reason,  the  last  thing  it  preached  was  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  among  men.  I  have  had  occasion  to  ex- 
amine into  its  utterances  and  to  set  t"orth  its  tenets. 
Those  curious  on  the  subject  may  there  inform  them- 
selves.' You  would  not  sit  in  church  to-day,  and  listen 
to  what  was  then  taught,  —  an  angry,  a  revengeful  and 
an  unforgiving  God. 

Schools:  —  Prior  to  1850  the  schools  of  Massachu- 
setts were  archaic,  the  primitive  methods  alone  were  in 
vogue;  and  not  until  after  that  time  was  any  attention 
at  all  paid  either  to  scientific  instruction,  or  to  the  laws 
of  sanitation.  Charity!  the  care  of  the  insane!  the 
treating  of  the  sick!  In  your  Weymouth  I'ccords  for 
the  town  meeting  of  March  17,  1771,  you  will  find  the 
following:  "  Voted,  to  sell  the  })oor  that  are  maintained 
by  the  town  for  this  present  year  at  a  Vendue  to  the 
lowest  bidder."  Do  you  realize  what  that  meant,  and 
who  were  included  in  the  "poor  that  are  maintained  by 


1  Massachusetts  :  Its  Historians  aud  its  History.    Boston,  1893. 
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the  town?"  It  was  tlie  old-time  snlistitiite  for  the 
asylum,  the  almshouse  and  the  hospital.  In  those  days 
the  eare  of  tlie  demented  was  farmed  out  to  him  or  her 
who  would  assume  it  at  the  lowest  charge  to  the  i)ublic. 
Even  as  late  as  IS-I-'),  and  in  the  immediate  ncighbor- 
liood  of  Boston,  naked  maniacs  could  be  seen  eonhned 
in  cages,  or  unlighted  sIkhIs,  connected  with  the  alms- 
house or  al)utting  on  the  })ublic  way.'  Or  take  this 
other  Weymouth  record  of  August  28,  1733,  exactly 
one  year  l)efore  my  ancestor,  Rev.  William  Smitli,  was 
ordained  your  minister. 

"  Voted  by  the  Town  to  give  Twenty  pounds  to  any  person 
who  will  take  two  of  tlic  children  of  tlie  Widow  Ruth  Marvey 
(that  is)  the  Eldest  Daughter  and  one  of  the  youngest  Daugh- 
ters (a  twill),  and  take  the  care  of  them  until  they  he  eighteen 
years  old." 

Twenty  ponntls  in  those  di\ys  was  fGO.fiO  of  the 
money  of  our  days;  and  that  in  old  tenor  bills!  A 
])ublic  inducement  to  baby-farming  is  not  now  held  out. 
And  so  I  might  go  on  to  the  close  of  the  chaptei',  did 
time  permit.  But  Macaulay  has  said  it  all  before,  and 
why  now  repeat  in  more  ])rosaic  terms  the  tale  of 
ancient  wrong?  l\,ather  let  me  close  with  this  pass- 
age from  his  History: 

"  It  is  now  the  fasliion  to  place  the  gohkiu  ag(;  in  times  when 
noblemen  were  destitute  of  comforts  tlie  want  of  which  would 
be  intolerable  to  a  modern  footman  ;  when  farmers  and  shop- 
keepers breakfasted  on  loaves  the  very  sight  of  which  would 
raise  a  riot  in  a  modern  work-house ;  when  to  have  a  clean  shirt 
once  a  week  was  a  privilege  reserved  for  the  higher  class  of 
gentry;  when  men  died  faster  in  the  [)urest  country  air  than 
they  now  die  in  the  most  pestilential  lanes  of  our  towns,  and 
when  men  died  faster  in  the  lanes  of  our  towns  than  they  now 
die  on  the  coast  of  Guiana  There  is  scarcely  a  jiage  of 


1  Soo  the  articlo  entitlod,  Inmiiity  in  Massuchnnctt!;,  by  Dr.  S.  (J.  Ilowe, 
in  Norlli  Amrrirun  Ilcvieni  for  Jnmiary,  1843,  vol.  50,  pp.  171-101. 
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the  liistoiy  or  lii^liter  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century 
wliieh  does  not  contain  some  proof  that  our  ancestors  W(ire  less 
human  than  their  posterity.  The  discipline  of  work-shops,  of 
schools,  of  private  families,  though  not  more  elhcient  than  at 
present,  was  infinitely  harsher.  Masters,  well  born  and  bred, 
were  in  the  habit  of  beating  their  servants.  Pedagogues  knew 
of  no  way  of  imparting  knowledge  but  by  beating  their  pupils. 
Husbands,  of  decent  station,  were  not  afraid  to  beat  their  wives. 

 The  more  carefully  we  examine  the  history  of  the  past, 

tlie  more  reason  shall  we  lind  to  dissent  from  those  who  imagine 
that  our  age  has  been  fruitful  of  new  social  evils.  The  truth  is 
that  the  evils  arc,  with  scarcely  au  exception,  old.  That  which 
is  new  is  the  intelligence  which  discerns,  and  the  humanity 
which  remedies  them." 
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Invited  to  Weymouth,  110. 
Johnson,  Edward,  IS. 

Keayne,  Robert,  103,  104. 
Kennebec,  125. 
Kepler,  6. 
King,  36. 

Philip's  War,  28,  49,  129,  145. 
Kingman,  36,  79. 

Ilonry,  91. 
King-Oak  hill,  5,  53,  54,  85,  117, 
121,  151. 

Lenthall,  Rev.  Robert,  67,  68,  90,  98, 
103-105,  111,  113,  140,  143. 

Character  of,  143. 
Levett,  Christopher,  130. 
Le.xington,  74. 
Leyden,  Holland,  9,  27. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  6,  136. 

Mass.,  147. 
Liquor  nuisance  at  Mt.  WoUaston, 
39. 

London,  England,  144. 
Long,  Richard,  91. 

Island,  70. 
Longfellow,  Henry  W.,  quoted,  25, 
119,  120. 
His  dealing  with  history,  120- 
123. 

Lothrop,  Rev.  Mr.,  100. 
Loud,  John  J.,  47. 
Lovell,  30. 

Enoch,  01.  ,  ■ 

James,  98.  .• 
Robert,  98. 

Solomon,  74,  78,  80-82,  85. 
Loyalty  of  Weymouth  settlers  to 

Church  of  England,  110. 
Ludden,  93. 
Luther,  Martin,  0. 
Lyford,  Rev.  John,  37. 
Lynn,  106. 
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Macaulay,  154. 
Makepeace,  Tlionias,  10(5. 
Martin,  Aiiibroso,  lOG. 
Massasoit,  21. 
Mather,  lOO.  ( 

Cotton,  102,  135. 
Maverick,  Samuel,  129-131,  134-130, 
141. 

Character  of,  130. 
Mayflower,  7,  10,  120. 
Maypole  at  Merryiiiount,  38,  44,  84, 
110,  133. 
At  Penobscot  bay,  125. 
Merchant  Adventurers,  Loudon,  9, 
10. 

Merrymount  settlement  broken  up 
Staiidisli,  41-43, 

May-polo,  44,  110. 
Miltou  hill,  55. 

Jolm,  0. 
Monatoquit,  41,  137. 
Monhegan  island,  125. 
Montgomery,  79. 
Moon  head,  70. 

Morell  [Morrell],  Kcv.  William,  30- 
34,  95,  90,  109,  112,  130,  131, 
137,  142. 

A  Clergyman  of  tlio  Estab- 
lished Church,  90,  109,  137. 

Poom  by,  32,  33. 

Returns  to  England,  90,  138. 
Morton,  Thomas,  of  Morrymount, 
12,  17,  21,  30,  38,  40-44,  53, 
84,  94,  IIG,  130,  133-135. 

Character  of  his  party,  38,  39, 
133. 

His  "Now  English  Canaan," 

17-19,  21. 
Landing  of,  11,  12. 
Not  at  first  connected  with 

Gorges,  133. 
Possibly    one    of  Weston's 

Colony,  12,  133. 
Visits  Weymouth,  30,  37. 
Mount  Wollaston,  45,  50,  84,  91, 

94,  134. 
Becomes  Merrymount,  38. 
Location  of,  37,  38. 
Mystic  river,  137. 


Nahawton,  95. 
Narragansett  Fort,  50. 
Nash,  Alexander,  55. 
Ca]>tain,  82. 

Gilbert,  87,  118,  120,  131,  132, 

140,  147. 
Jacob,  98. 
James,  98. 
Nateaunt,  95. 

NepoDset  river,  130,  134,  135,  137. 
New  Bedford,  125. 
New    English    Canaan,  extracts 
from,  37,  40,  41,  53,  54. 

[See  Morton.] 
Newman,  Rev.  Samuel,  47,  08,  09, 
92,  104,  105, 107, 108,  111,  113. 
Newport,  R.  L,  100. 
Noddle's  Island,  130. 
North  river,  22. 

Woymoutli,  75,  95,  103. 
Northleigh,  England,  101. 
Norton,  Jacob,  51. 
Norumbega,  123. 

Old  North  (First)  Church,  87,  88. 
Soutli  Church,  Boston,  09,  73. 
Spain,  5,  0,  35,  50,  131,  139, 
145. 

Oldham,  John,  34,  35,  37,  44. 

expoUod  from  Plymouth,  37. 

Opposition  to  the  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem of  Plymouth,  109. 

Oxford  University,  England,  101, 
108. 

Oyster  river,  101. 

Paine,  Rev.  Thomas,  09. 

Robert  Treat,  70. 
Parker,  James,  93. 
Pecksuot,  23,  25,  20,  28,  40,  119,  122, 

124,  144,  145. 
Penobscot  bay,  125. 

Expedition,  81. 
Peirce,  John,  11. 
Pequod  war,  40,  47. 
Penn's  hill,  Braiutree,  145. 
Phillips  creek,  0,  13,  123. 
Pike,  Rev.  Mr.,  102. 
Plymouth,  5, 10,  17,  21,  23,  29,  31,  39, 

43,  44,  94,  95,  113,  110,  120- 

122,  153. 
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Pool,  30. 

Poole,  Joseph,  49. 
Popham  plantation,  125. 
Porter,  3G. 

Portsmouth,  N.  U.,  135,  136. 
Pratt,  Ebenezer,  Gl. 
Jolin,  49. 

Pliinoas,  17,  22,  24,  121. 
Escapes  to  riymouth,  22-24, 
121,  122. 

Prayer-book  used  at  Weymouth, 
139. 

Prince,  Eov.  Thomas,  98,  99,  129, 
131. 

Chronicles,  97,  131. 
Provincetown  harbor,  126. 

Quakers,  101. 

Queen  Ann's  turnpike,  55. 

war,  145. 
Quincy  (town),  142. 

John,  84. 

Point,  56. 

Randall,  John,  98. 

Kobort,  98. 
Randolph,  75. 
Rassdall,  Mr.,  38. 
Rawlins,  Tliomas,  93. 
Reade,  William,  111. 
Rehoboth,  47,  68,  92,  107,  108. 
Revere,  Paul,  120. 
Richards,  Thomas,  93. 
Richmond,  Va.,  148. 
Robinson,  John,  27,  28. 
Roxbury,  102,  104. 

Neck,  55. 

Sable,  Capo,  56. 
Saco,  Mo.,  103,  105. 
Salem,  100. 

Salisbury,  Surgeon,  11. 
Sanders,  14,  16,  17. 
Sandwich  Bay,  14. 
Savage,  James,  88,  101-103,  118. 
Scituate,  100. 
Seekonk,  107. 
Shakespeare,  6. 
Shannon,  frigate,  145. 
\Shaw,  John,  98. 
Josopli,  98. 


Shawmut,  127,  129,  135,  144. 
Shoals,  Isle  of,  9. 
Shrimp,  Capt.  [Standish],  41,  42. 
Silvester,  Richard,  100,  141. 

[See  Sylvester.] 
Site  of  Weston's  Block-house,  123, 
124. 

Sloan  collection,  123. 
Smith,  141. 

Abigail,  70,  84,  115,  116. 

John,  100. 

Rev.  William,  51-57,  70,  75,  80, 
108,  115,  154. 
Smoking   Flax  Blood-Quonched, 
121. 

South  Shore  Railroad,  150,  151. 
Southampton,  10. 
Sparrow  (vessel),  8. 
Speedwell  (vessel),  10. 
Squanto,  13,  14,  144. 
St.  Bartholomew  Act,  101. 
St.  Buryan's,  Cornwall,  101. 
St.  Mary's  Uall,  Oxford  (England), 
101. 

Standish,  Miles,  13,  23-28,  39,  41- 
43,  50,  118-124,  144,  145. 
His  account  of  visit  to  Morry- 

mount,  42,  43. 
Longfellow's  version  of,  119, 
120. 

Relieves  Wossagusset,  24-26, 
119-123. 

Sir  Hugh,  119. 

Thurston  do,  119. 
Stoughton,  Israel,  103. 
Stow,  74. 

Swan  (vessel),  11,  13,  14,  17,  23,  24, 

27,  29,  31. 
Sylvester,  Richard,  00,  93. 

[See  Silvester.] 
Symmes,  Rev.  Zechariah,  104. 

Taunton  River,  02. 
Thacher,  Rev.  Peter,  69,  113. 

Rev.  Thomas,  69,  108,  151. 
Thompson,   David,  130,  134,  135, 
137. 

Character  of,  135. 
Never  at  Wessagusset,  135, 
Thompson's  Island,  130. 
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Three  Episodes  of  Massachusetts 

History,  121,  120. 
Tirrel,  J  aim,  78. 
Torrey,  John,  01. 

Jonathan,  98. 

Josepli,  01. 

Paul,  verses  by,  51. 

Eev.  Samuel,  09,  98. 

William,  93,  98. 
Troubles  from  paper  currency,  78- 
80. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond,  104,  100. 
Tufts,  Cotton,  47,  52,  55,  04,  71,  74, 
75,  78,  85. 

Upham,  30. 

John,  40,  111. 

Vane,  Sir  Harry,  141,  142. 
Vinson,  John,  02,  98. 

Lieut.,  82. 
Virginia  massacre,  21. 

Walford,  Tliomas,  130,  134,  142. 

Character  of,  130. 
V/ampetuc,  95. 

Warren,  Joseph,  "Solemn  League 

and  Covenant,"  73. 
Waters,  Henry.  123. 
Wattawamat.    [See  Wituwamat,] 
Weaver,  Clement,  93. 
Webacowett,  Jonas,  95. 
Webb,  Christopher,  103. 
Weld,  Itev.  John,  104. 
Wessagusset  [Wossaij,uscus]  (early 
name  of  Weymouth),  12,  44, 
80,  91,  94,  109. 
Described   in   Wood's   N.  E. 

Prospect,  44. 
Distress  in  winter,  14-10. 
Double  name  of,  35. 
History  indistinct  from  1023 

to  1028,  37. 
Importance  of  its  early  history, 
118. 

Morton's  colony  destroyed,  27. 
Name  changed  to  Weymouth. 

100,  111,  lie. 
Original  site  of,  123. 
[See  Weymouth.] 


Weston,  Andrew,  133. 

Thomas,  S-11,  89,  124,  125,  130, 
133,  144. 
Abandons  Plymouth  colony, 
10. 

At  Wessagusset,  29,  133. 

Character  of,  10. 

Dies  in  Bristol,  Eng.,  29. 

Induenco  of,  in  sotllements 
at  Plymouth  and  Wey- 
mouth, 9. 

Plans  for  settlement,  8,9, 125. 

Returns  to  England,  l.'!3. 

Trials  of  his  colony,  14-17,  21. 
Weymouth,  Action  on  Stamp  Act, 

71,  72. 

Action  on  tax  on  tea,  72,  73. 
Allowed  a  deputy  to  the  Gen'l 

Court,  45,  111. 
Arrival  of  Weston's  party  8; 

their  character,  11,  12. 
Attack  on,  anticipated  in  the 

Revolution,  74-76. 
Attitude  at  opening  of  tlio 

Revolution,  73-70. 
Birth  record,  93. 
Bridge,  91. 

Centre  of  the  Gorges  move- 
ment, 132. 
'   Changes  in,  88. 

Chooses  three  deputies,  45,  111. 

Church  troubles,  102-111,  138. 

Comparative  size  of,  94. 

Clergymen,  00-70,  95-113. 

Council,  1037,  102,  103,  111. 

Council,  1039,  103,  104,  100. 

Date  of  settlement,  7,  90,  91, 
114. 

Deaths  in  1718,  98. 

Deserters    from  Continental 

army  paid,  80. 
Distance  from  Boston,  55. 
Episodes  in  its  early  history, 

118-123,  144. 
European  contemporaries  with 

its  settlement,  0. 
Expenses,  58,  82-84. 
Extinguishes  Indian   title  in 

1042,  94. 
Families  in  1044,  107. 
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Weymouth,  Facts  as  to  early  sottlo- 

nient,  94. 
Ferry,  50,  91. 
First  twenty  years,  87. 
Fisheries,  62. 
Grant  for  lanyard,  01. 
Great  snow-stornis  in,  04. 
Holidays  observed,  00. 
In  the  Civil  War,  70,  147,  148. 
Intomperanco  in,  147,  153. 
Jealousy  of,  95. 
Made  a  plantation,  45,  100. 
Mooting-liouse  burned,  50,  51, 

•152. 

Morals  of,  05,  152. 

Number  of  fauiilies  in,  before 
1044,  93. 

Old  North  Church,  organiza- 
tion of,  S7,  88. 

Origin  of  name,  90. 

Originally  called  Wossagusset, 
110. 

Piscicnlturo  in,  02. 

Plague  centre    of  prelatical 

poison,  142. 
Population  of,  1035,  93. 
Post  Office  established,  150. 
Probaljle  date  of  settlement, 

114. 

Records,  extracts  from,  etc., 

48-50,  54,  57-00,  77,  78,  81, 

82,  90,  92,  153,  154. 
Keligiou  in,  153. 
llival  claimants  to  pastorate, 

111,  112. 
Kules  concerning  fires,  58. 
Sad  accident  at,  00. 
Schools,  57,  82,  83,  153. 
School-master,  67. 
Settlement  antedates  Boston, 

127. 

Sickness  in,  52,  03. 

Sketch  of,  by  Cotton  Tufts,  47, 

62,  55,  04. 
Soldiers  and  the  Lord's  day,  00. 
Soldiers  in  Canada  campaign, 

78-79. 

Soldiers  in  Civil  War,  79,  148- 
151. 


Weymouth,  Soldiers  in  Continental 
service,  77-81. 
Snow-storm  of  1717,  04. 
Theory  of  ])astoral  succession, 
113, 

Town  bounty  to  soldiers,  79- 
83. 

Town  debt,  77,  83. 
Town  meetings,  00,  61,  76. 
Treatment  of  the  poor,  153, 
154. 

Weston's  influence  in,  9,  10. 
Weymouth,  England,  30,  90,  91,  93, 

97,  101,  131. 
Weymouth  River,  13. 
Wheelwright,  Rev.  John,  140-142. 
White,  Asa,  77. 

Dr.,  02. 

.James,  77,  78. 

Samuel,  49. 
Whitman,  Capt.,  77,  82. 
Whitman's  I'ond,  85. 
Whitmarsh,  Ezra,  61. 
Whittier,  John  G.,  118. 
Wih-on,  Rev.  John,  44,  103,  104. 
Winnisimmet,  130,  135. 
Winslow,  Edward,  11,  17. 
Winthrop,  Gov.  John,  34,  3(),  87, 
91,  93,  102,  100,  109,  127,  128, 
135-139,  141,  144. 

His  map  of  Massachusetts,  123. 

Visits  AYessagusset  and  Ply- 
mouth, 34,  44,  91,  94,  134. 
Winthrop    settlement,  contrasted 
with  that   of   Gorges,  127, 
128. 

Theological  and  democratic, 
127. 

Wituwamat,  25-28,  119,  120,  122. 
Wollaston,  Capt,  37,  38. 

Arrival  of   his  company,  11, 
12. 

Settlement  at  Mt.  Wollaston, 
38. 

Settlement  broken  up,  41-43. 

Yarmouth,  100,  101. 
York,  Maine,  101. 


APPENDIX. 


The  Number  of  Acres  in  each  Pcr- 
soiVs  Lot  in  IGG'3. 


44 

Bates. 

27 

Nash. 

Boylcy. 

Newbury. 

Benje. 

2 

Osborue. 

Bickiioll. 

OfAs. 

Blake. 

1 

Parker. 

Bolter. 

0 

Phillips. 

3 

Briggs. 

Piity. 

35 

BuiTOll. 

18 

Pool. 

Biinj. 

7 

Porter. 

Buttcrworih. 

68 

Pratt. 

By  ram. 

Prie.^t. 

Chardc. 

11 

Randall. 

Comer. 

3 

Reed. 

5 

Cook. 

Reynohlfi. 

Down. 

22 

Richards. 

Drake. 

Roe. 

10  Dyer. 

2 

Rogers. 

8 

Ford. 

3G 

Shaw. 

28 

French. 

Staple. 

Fry. 

Streame. 

Gilman. 

22 

Smith. 

Giippie. 

Snooke. 

2 

Uarding. 

2 

Taylor. 

4 

Hart. 

Thacher, 

29 

riolbrook. 

8 

Thompson. 

8 

Iliunpliroy. 

25 

Torrey. 

34 

Hunt. 

21 

Vining. 

2 

King. 

30 

White. 

2 

Kiugman. 

5 

Whitman. 

5 

Leach. 

1 

Whitmarsh. 

13 

Lovoll. 

Warrens. 

Luddon. 

Woren. 

Total,  64. 


Poll  List  of  1774. 


1 

Arnold. 

27 

Nash. 

Ayrs. 

20 

Orcutt. 

Budkun. 

0 

Phillips. 

7 

Bayley. 

Pitly. 

44 

Bates. 

18 

Pool. 

0 

Bcals. 

7 

Porter. 

21 

Bicknell. 

6S 

Pratt. 

6 

Binuey. 

25 

Roed. 

32 

Blauchard. 

S 

Rico. 

35 

Burroll. 

22 

Richards. 

4 

Canterbury. 

Ripley. 

1 

Colsou. 

2 

Rogers. 

3 

Co])ehind. 

30 

Shaw. 

50 

Cashing. 

22 

Smith. 

11 

Derby. 

25 

Thayer. 

10 

Dyer. 

01 

Tirrell. 

Eatjer. 

25 

Torrey. 

8 

Ford. 

1 

Trufant. 

28 

French. 

Tufts. 

Gooia. 

O 
•J 

Turner. 

1 

Gurney. 

21 

Vining. 

29 

Ilolbrook. 

Vinson. 

19 

Ilollis. 

1 

Wade. 

Ilocey. 

1 

Ward. 

8 

Humphrey. 

1 

Waterman. 

34 

Hunt. 

2 

Webb. 

Jcffers. 

2 

AVeston. 

4 

Jones. 

30 

White. 

13 

Joy. 

5 

Whitman. 

2 

Kingman. 

1 

Whitmarsh. 

45 

Loud. 

4 

Williams. 

13 

Lovell. 

Total,  G3. 
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